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ESSENTIALS OF 
CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 

Chemical Pliysiology is a branch of physiological science which 
deals with the chemical composition of the body and the part played 
by the various substances found there in carrying out the phenoiiiena 
of life. It thus differs from Physdological Chemistry, which is a 
branch of organic chemistry, and treats of the chemical composition 
and reactions of physiological substances. These two subjects are 
closely interwoven, and this book really deals with both, although 
special prominence will be given to their physiological aspect. 

The substances found in the body are numerous, and in most cases 
complex ; the majority of the foods from which the Ixxiy is built up 
are equally elaborate, for animals do not possess to such an extent as 
plants do the power of building up complex from simple materials. 

The elements found in the body are carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, fluorine, chlorine, iodine, silicon, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, lithium, iron, and occasionally 
manganese, copper, and lead. 

Of these very few occur in the free state. Oxygen and nitrogen (to 
a small extent) are found dissolved in the blood-plasma; hydrogen 
is formed by putrefaction in the alimentary canal. With some few 
"exceptions such as these, the elements enumerated above are found 
combined with one another to form compounds. 

The compoimds found in the body are divided into— 

(1) Mineral or inorganic compoimds, such as water and salts. 

(2) Organic compounds, or compounds of carbon. 

The time-honoured classihcation of the organic principles into 

Proteins 
Carbohydrates ^ 

Fats 

is a little amplified in the following table ;—■ 
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Nitrogenous: 

ia) Fmtems^ e.i^, albumin, myosin, gelatin. 

0) AYirpgenoMs lipoids^ e.g. the fat-like substance known as 
lecithin. 

(f) Produfis of protein dmvage^ e.g. amino-acids,urea^ ammonia. 

ii. Non-nitrogenous ; 

(ii) Fais^ e.g. butter, fats of adipose tissue. 

{3} CarBoAydraies^ e.g, sugar, starch. 

(4 Mm-nitrogenoMS lipoids.^ e.g. cbolesterol ^ ^ 

{d) Simpkr organic subsianeesy mainly prcxiucts of the break¬ 
down of those previously enumerated, e.g. glycerol, fatty 
acids, lactic acid. 

living material or protoplasm is the substance of which the body 
i'ells are built. It is in a continual state of unstable chemical 
equilibrium, building itself up on the one hand, breaking down on the 
other ; the term used for the sum-total of these intra-molecular 
rearrangements is metakilisiii. 

The chemical substances in the protoplasm which are the most 
important from this point of view are the complex nitrogenous com- 
piounds called Protaims and the group of substances iinown as the 
LilM>ids.. So far as is at present known, proteins and lipoids are never 
absent from living substance, and up to the present time they have 
not been synthesised by laboratory processes. 

The chemical structure of protoplasm can only be investigated after 
the protoplasm has been killed. The substances it yields are : (1) Water; 
protoplasm is semi-fluid, and at least three-quarters of its weight, often 
inore, are due to water. (2) Proteins. Ther.e are the most constant 
and abundant of the solids. A protein or albuminous substance con¬ 
tains the elements carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, with sulphur 
and phosphorus in small quantities only. In nuclein, a protein-like 
substance obtained from the nuclei of cells, phosphorus is more 
abundant. The protein obtained in greatest abundance from the 
cell-protoplasm is nmleoprotein : that is, a compound of protein with 
varying amounts of mickzn. AVTiite of egg is a familiar instance of an 
albuminous substance or protein, and the fact (which is also familiar) 
that this sets into a solid on boiling wdll serve as a reminder that the 
greater number of the proteins found in nature have a similar tend- 
ency to cmgulate under the influence of heat and other agencies. 
(3) Lipoids are substances which resemble fats in their solubilities ; 
they play im' important part in metabolism ; as instances of these we 
may mention iTOtMn, a fat-like substance containing phosphorus 
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and nitrogen, and cliolesteroL a monohydric alcohol (4"’i Inorganic 
salts, especially phosphates and chlorides of caldmii, sodium, and 
potassium. 

The fats and carbohydrates are not essential constituents of proto¬ 
plasm, but they are found within many cells (cell-contents) and are 
mainly utilised for combustion, whereby heat and other foririS of 
energy are liberated. 
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LESSON I 

THL ELEMENTS WNTAINED IN PHYSIOLOGICAL 

1- Take a. fiagment of naeatj about '^le sise of a pea ahJ pla^ it 
in a porcelaiii cruciMe over a Bnnsea ftode. Note timt it clam, Aowiag 
the presence of carton, and that it giwes off "Oie implMwyat iMonr ©f 
hundag flesl, which is due to the fact that it contains the mita^aons 
substances called proteins. In course of ■fene tie or^wic »at j»ri-AJ- 
is completely burnt up, and a smaH amount of white ash or iiOTg^iiic 
material is left behind. 

2. Bepeat tke esiperiment with, a pure organic Eiibitajic% ai 
sugar. Note that no ash is left. GSmrring, as iMfore^ indicate 
presence of carbon, but there is no characteristic sm^ of feuruii^ 
nitrogenous substances (absence of nitrogen). 

3. The chief test for carbon depends on the fact wha tMs 
element is oridised it gives rise to carbon dioxide: the test for hydrc^n 
depends on the fact that when this element is oxidised it giras risi 
to water. If all the carbon dioxide and water formed by oxidatioi 
from a weigdied amount of any organic substance undar ggamination «ri 
collected and estimated, the amount of carbon and lijirogm 
tively which it contams «in he easily odcnlated. The followiag 
exercises, however, deal only with tiie Quahtativa det^^on of 
elements. 

4. TESTS FOE CARBON.—The foEowing t«te ma fm mirM 
out with sugar. 

(a) When burnt in t4e air it chars and sulB^men^ iiie cartel 
entirely disappears, passing off in comhination wi& oxygen m emiKm 
dioxide (carbonic acid gas). 

(b) Mir some of the iN)wdffir©d sugar in a dry morlw: wi^ stent 

ten times the qLuantity of cupric oxide (which hw l^m fmM tean 
water by previous hating); place^ t^e mdxtore in a dry tMt-tate 
larovided with a mbbCT^ cork perforated by a bent glass tate which di|p 
into lima wator or baryta water. Himt Idie test tube oiw a 

a 
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Bimsen flamej and m the carbon of the su^ar becomes oxidised carbon 
dioxide com^ off aid causes a white precipitate of calcium or badum 
carhonate, as the case may be. 

5. TEST FOE HTOROOEIT.—In the exjwriment just described 
(4 b) note that drops of water due to oxidation of bydroi^en condense 
in tke upper colder part of the test-tube. 

6. Tl^rS FOR N’lTBOQ’EN'.—The greater number of tests for 
this dement are due to the drcmnstance that, on the breaking up 
of organic substances which contain it, it is given off m ammonia. 
If the ammonia is aH collected and ^timated, the amoimr of nitrogen 
can be easily calculated. Rjeldahl’s method for carrying out this 
tuautdtative anadysia is described in I^son XSH. The following 
exercise howev^, are oLialitative only. 

(a) The characteristic odour of burning flesh, hom, hair, feathers, 
etc., has bemi already noted, and, though only a rough test, is very 
ferastworthy. 

(b) Take a little dri^ albumin and mix it thoroui^ily in a mortar 
with about twenty times the amount of soda-lime and heat in a 
test-tube over a Bnnsen fame. Ammonia comes in the vapours 
produced, and may be rect^nised by (i) it^ odour ; (M) it turns 
moistened red litmus paper (kM over the mouth of the tube) blue ; 
(iii) it gives off white fames with a glass rod (held over the mouth 
of the tube) which has been dipped in hydrochloric acid. 

(c) Mix some dried albumin with about ten times it^ weight of a 
mixture of equal parts of magnesium powder and anhydrous sodium 
carbonate. A small quantity of the mixture is then carefully heated 
in a dLry test-tube and finally heated more strongly for about half a 
minute to red heat. Dip the tube whilst stHl glowing into a mortar 
containing about 10 c.c. of distilled water and grind up with pestle; 
the tube will break and its contents mix with the water. Filter and 
label the filtrate A; divide it into two parts; to one part add one 
or two drops of cold saturated solution of ferrous sulphate and a 
drop of ferric chloride solution. Warm the mixture, then cool and 
acidify with hydrochloric acid. The fluid b^K)mes blnish-gr^n, and 
gradually a precipitate of Prusaan blue separates out. This test is 
due to the fact that some of the nitrogen is fixed as sodium cjranide, 
and this gives the Prussian blue reaction with the reagents added. 

7. TKTS FOR SULPHUR.—^(a) In tke foregoing test (6 c) the 
sulphur of the albumin combines with the sodium bo form sodium 
sulphide. This may be detected by taking Ike other part of the 
filtuate A and adding freshly prepared solution of sodinm nitro- 
prusside ; a reddish-violet colour forms. 
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<b) TEST TOE LOOSELY OOMBIHED SOLPHUB.Mi 2 irofis 
of a neutral lead acetate solution to a few c.c. of caustic sod* solutica. 
The precipitate of lead hydroode which is first f ©rm^ sewn iissolrM. 
Heat a small portion of the alhnmm with, this alkrfine solmtioa, The 
nurture turns black in consequence of the foramtion of sulphides 
part of the sulphur present in alhumin hAvmg been split off it 
by the caustic soda as sodium sulphide. 

(c) Take some dried albumin and fuse with a mixture of potash 
and potassium nitrate. Cool; dissolve in water and liter. Tl» 
filtrate wili*"give the foEowing test for snlphatai Aeidolmt® wi^ 
hydrochloric acid and add harium chloride; a white precipitate rf 
harium sulphate is produced. 

8. TEST TOE PHOSPHORUS.—The test just dMcrib^ (f c> mmj 
be repeated with some substance (such m caseinogen, att€l«>p»te.la 5 
or lecithin) which contains phosphoms in oi^amc combimtioa; or 
the organic matter may be more conveniently destroyed by Moamam'a 
method, which consists in heating it with a mirtiii® of smphiiric 
and nitric acids. The resulting fluid in each case gives the foSowinf 
test for phosphoric acidMir it with half volume of concentated 
nitric acid; add ammonimn molybdate in Bxmm aai boil; » yelow 
cry^taUine precipitate of ammonium phospho-molyhdate Mis. 
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The practical exercises of the foregoing lesson show, in the first 
instance, how the substances with which we have to deal fall under 
the two main categories of organic and inorganic. In some of the 
tissues of the body, such as bone and tooth, the inorganic or mineral 
material is in excess, but in the softer portions of the organism the 
organic compounds are in great preponderance. 

Organic chemistry is sometimes defined as the chemistry of the 
carbon compounds ; carbon is in all cases present, and is usually the 
most abundant element. 

The most important of the nitrogenous substances are^tlie proteins, 
as already explained in the introductory chapter, and the detection 
and estimation of nitrogen are thus exercises of the highest interest. 

• All the proteins contain a small amount of sulphur; keratin, or 
horny material, contains more than most of them do. 

Phosphorus is another element of considerable importance, being 
present in nuclein and nucleo-proteins, and also in certain complex 
lipoids, of which lecithin may be taken as a type. Iodine occurs 
in a complex organic compound (thyroxin) in the colloid substance of 
the thyroid gland; iron in the pigment of the blood called haemo¬ 
globin ; sodium, calcium, potassium, and other metals in the inorganic 
substances of the body. It would, however, lead us too far into the 
regions of pure chemistry to undertake exercises for the detection of 
these and other elements which might be mentioned, and have been 
already commented upon. The teacher of physiological chemistry 
is bound to assume that the students who come before him have already 
passed through a course of ordinary chemistry. 

The main interest of the exercises selected as types lies in their 
physiological application. As a rule an element is detected by breaking 
up or oxidising the more or less complex molecule in which it occurs 
into substances of simpler nature, and then performing tests for these 
simpler products. Thus carbon is identified by the formation of carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen by the formation of ammonia, and so forth. 

A great many reactions which can be performed in the test-tube 
imitate those which are performed in the body. Reactions in vitro 
and in vivo, to use the technical phrases, often, though not always, 
run parallel. Life, from one point of view, is a process of combustion 
or oxidation ; the fuel is supplied by the food ; this is incorporated by 
the tissues and is then burnt up by the oxygen brought to it by the 
blood-stream, giving rise to animal heat and other manifestations of 
energy; and finally the simple products of oxidation or chemical 
breakdown are carried to the organs of excretion (lung,' skin, kidney, 
etc.), where they are discharged from the *body. 
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A candle consists principally of carbon and liydrogm , 'Ahcn n 
burnt, the products are cart>onic acid gas and water; the ibnr.er it-'J;; 
be detected by means of lime water, the latter, by holding a dry 
upside down for a few moments over the burning candle, ulicn the 
moisture will condense on the cold glass. 

The body is more complcK than a candle, but so far as its . 
and hydrogen are concerned the final pnxlui'ts of omibusti-^ in arc !/:c 
same. The carbon dioxide is discharged by the expired air, as may l"i€ 
proved by blowing it into lime water. The water finds an outlet hy 
several channels, lungs, skin, and kidneys. The presence of miro^en 
in the body is perhaps the most striking chemical distinction l>€t’» cen 
it and a candle, and here again the process of metabolism runs a course 
analogous in some degree to our experiments m viiro ; for the nicest 
important and abundant substance which contains the waste nitrogen 
is the simple material ammonia; but ammonia is tjnly discharged as 
such to a very small extent in health. It unites with carl:)on, anil 
oxygen to form the substance called urea (CON 2 H 4 ), which finds its way 
out of the body via the urine. The urine also contains the sulphates, 
due to the oxidation of the sulphur of the proteins, and the phf3sphat€s 
due to the similar oxidation of the phosphorus of such substances as 
lecithin and nuclein. Some of the salts of the urine, however, in 
particular the chlorides, come directly from the food. This wt shall 
discuss at the proper place when we come to the study of the urine. 
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SOME TTPICAL ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

• • 

L JIiCX>HOL {eikfl following reactions are to be 

amfiei. oat witi, 96 alcokol or with the distillate obtained 

m alcoholic Th® use of a distillmgr apparatus should 

h® iffinouitralM. 

(a) Adi 10 iro^ of alwhol to a small q[xiantity of sodium acetate 
cryiWfi m a t«t teba Allow about 20 drops of concentrated 
snlj^irle iMui to fal on fee mixture and warn gently. Acdic ester 
(«feyl acetate) form^ and is recognised by its characteristic 

CTftiill I — 

+ CE^moR » cEL^.omc.fi^ + h ^ o . 

(I) Mix a few iro|« of ali^hol with an e<iual amount of benzoyl 
fe^ie and add ®xce® of strong potash. On continuous shaking 
tte kxitoat ffliel of teuMsyi feloride disappears and is replaced by 
fee frail-like' c^.our of hmme eder :— 

C3H5OE 4 * O^H^OOa - + HCL 

(e) Wmm 3 droip of alcifeol with two drops of concentrated sulphuric 
After ccN^lng aoti^ fee mneH of ether (ethyl ether). 

(d) Warm 10 dro|M of alcfeol wife 5 drops of concentrated sulphuric 
AAm: oiKiIing neutralise with potaife or soda. Potassium or 

s^Mi ethyl suli^te Is thus obtam^; add a few drops of sodium 
Om wanning, ethyl merm^dan is formed and maty be 
by ite gaxMe-like mneli 

CgE^-SO^Ea -f MaSH » + Ha^SO^. 

(e) Adi 1 drop of alcohol to about 5 c.c. water. Make alkaMne 
wife ^ro'Xig jj^rtesh and add iodine stdutlou unfel the fluid remains 
y^ow. On WMming a y^wcrysMlinepredptate of iodoform (CHIs) 

ite cluractmstle smell hs noMced (Lielmhs imction):— 

O^MR 4- 6MaOH 4- “ CJHIg + H.CXX}Ma + SFaT + 5R^O, 

I. A LBEHY DB (acdeiMihydey —Warn a few dra^ of alcohol with 
a 'S^uMott of pote^dum bichrmnate and dhite sudphnric vt t ff 

U 
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toliitioE turns green, owIe^ to reduction. Aldehf^ie m fomei bmA 
recognised ty its penetrating and irritanl smell:— 

CH:3,CH..0H 4- O - CH 3 .CHO 4- K#. 

Perform tie follomag reactions witli tie soimtioa of aidekyis 
supplied. 

(a) AcetaJdeiyde solution reduces Fehling's mliitimi os toiMaf, 

and a yeUowisi-red precipitate of csproms oiid© is form^ 

CH 3 CHO + 2ChiD 4 IfaOH - CE^^,GOOm 4 Ca.O 4 

(b) Add a few drops of dilute ammonia to silTer nitmte imtil the 
wMte precipitate just redissolves, and add a few iiroi» of diinte alie- 
iyde solution. Ties add a little potasi, place tie tube in m coM-watw 
bati and beat to boiling. A mirror of -mdallu silver is foimod : — 

Agp + OH 3 .OHO - Mt + OH^XCKIH. 

(c) On warming an aldeiyde solution witi caustic aUtels a brown 
resinons substance (aldeiyde resin) is formed; -Oiis is insoluble in 
water, but easily soluble in alcoiol or etier. 

(d) Add a small amount of an aldeiyde solution to a scintiom of 
pienylkydra^e iydrociloride and sodium acetate. An oily kydrazmm 
is formed 

CgH 5 .ira.NH 2 4 CH 3 .CHO - CgH 5 .m.N: GHCHg 4 Hp. 

(3) FOEMIC ACID.—(a) Sodium formate dissolwd in a little water, 
is acidified with dilute sulpiuric acid and warmed. Formic acid 
comes off and is recognised by its smell. 

(b) Warm a concentrated solution of sodium formate witk aincen- 
trated sulpiuric add. An odourless gas is derelop^ wMci imm 
witi a blue flame {carbon monmnde ):— 

H.COOH = GO 4 HgO. 

(c) Add a few drops of alcoiol and a few drops of cmiceatmted 
sulpiuric add to some dry sodium formate in a t^-tuie and warn 
tie mixture. Notice tie mueU of formic eder. 

(d) Add silver nitrate to a dilute solution of sodium formate n.i 
warm. A deposit of black mdaUic silver is formed 

2H.aOOAg = Ag2 4 H.OOCH 4 CO^. 

(e) Heat a solution of mercuric ciloride witi a soluMim of sc^iia 
formate. A takUe preciyitaie of mermrom eMoride is fonaed;— 

2.HCOOMa 4 2HgOl2 = Hg^Ol^ 4 OO^ 4 CO 4 2Na01 4 Hp. 

(0 A solution of formate gives a rod solution on tie adiitlea of 
ferric cbloride. On boiling a hroumisM-red precipiiats m form«i (a teac 

iron formal^) wMci dissolves on tiie addilaon of iydrwMoiic mM, 
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4 40¥fI0 ACIB m prtpM^ from aleoM by oxidisi^^it vitb 
p^TW&m^mU mi iBlpbaric acid, and then distihinf it 
It to hf :.- 

a'- AA.yi.i*tertoti€ taste mi smell of vinegar- 

M^tetot m fiw drop® of ftocial acetic acid with potash or soda 
mAMimit eMoii#; the red colour of ferric acetate appear; on 
a p^iptete of basic ferric acetate is formed, 

t §XMI€ AdB--\a: Hist a few crystals of oxalic acid ^on 
y fAtimtiift « liclttl foil It Foktilisas without chainring or separation 

d'’ afweryitals of oxalic acid in a few c.c. of concenteated 

mA mm- Chrhon monoxide and carbon dioxide are 

CW^H.OOOH « 00.> + CO 4- 

C'ci a solmtloi of oxahc acid with dilute sulphuric acid 

asi poteyMm penmiiaaate. The colour of the permanganat© 

to :-~ 

CX>OH.CKK>H -I- 0 » 200^ + H^O. 

■:4j CMriwa dttoriit (or barium chloride) gives a white precipitate 
willi «pdto 11^4 »lnlicm. Thwe onJates are not soluble in acetic 
it)€M» l«t mr» iokbit in l^drochloric acid. 

i. .ffflroCI# {mrkdie mid), —(a) Add a few drops of dilute ferric 
te a pi«i§l : a purple colour is formed, which is 

kftexMoric acid 

4 FeCSg « (QJS:p)sTe 4- 3HCL 

(1| te Mmmm wat^ to a dilute solution of ph^ol, a 

pedpitate of tribromophenol is produced 

mm is vKy dllmte 

OgHjCH 4 31^2 » C^H^Br|«0H 4* SHBr. 

{§} m iimte |&®ol Kdution with nitric add. A brigSit 
fi^iW (pdoic acid), wMch turns into a brownish- 

m aiitof aUndi t— 

4 sEio^« o^(ira^)gOH + sh^o. 

(4) rta^st i^wm a deep r^ coteui om vramning with 

fwf iteMi Mutiom 
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It is necessary to study first some of the sinipier organic cr-nipounJ- 
in order that we may understand the nature of the more eliborati' 
substances which are found in the Ixxiy. 

Hydrocarbons.—These are compounds of hydrogen and ca,Tl:K>ii. 
and form the basis of classification in organic chendstry. The simplest 
hydrocarbon known is methane^ or marsh gas ; it has the formula 
CH4 : if one of its hydrogen atoms is replaced by hydrf>xyl, UH, we 
obtain the simplest alcohol; thus :— 

H H 

1 i 

CH3 CHj.OH 

[methane] ale. J'O ; 


The next alcohol in the series is formed in a similar way from the next 
hydrocarbon, C 2 Hg {eikane) ; thus :— 


and so on. 


CH, 

i 

CH3 

[ethane] 


CH3 

CH2.OH 

[ethyl alcohol 1 


Alcohols. —We may take ordinary or etkyi alcohol as a type of that 
important class of organic substances known as the alcohols. These 
are substances the knowledge of which may be regarded as the starting 
point of many other organic compounds. Ethyl alcohol has the 
formula C^H^O ; one of its hydrogen atoms is replaceable by metals 
such as sodium or potassium, and we may therefore write the fonniila 
CgHgOH, the last hydrogen atom being the one which is replaceable by 
other monad elements. This atom is united to oxygen to form the 
atomic group called hydroxyl (OH). The hydroxyl can be replaced by 
chlorine by treating alcohol with phosphorus pentachloride, and a 
substance with the formula QHgCl is obtained. The atomic group 
C 2 H 5 which is unchanged and united to OH in alcohol, and to Cl in 
ethyl chloride, is called the etkyl group. 

There are other alcohols in which the place of ethyl is taken by 
other organic radicals, or alky is. Thus if the radical called meikyi 
(CHg) is united to hydroxyl we obtain meikyi alcohol, CH3.OH. 
These two alcohols, methyl and ethyl, form the first two members 
of a group of alcohols, which are termed monohydric; all of these 
contain only one hydroxyl group, and the following is a list of the first 
six members of this group with their formulae 
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CH 3 . 0 H 

methyl alcohol 


ethyl 


|)rop}i 


inityl 


amyl 

* 8Hj3.0H 

• hexyl ,, 


Each differs from the prereciing by CH^. 

Jliehyies asi EeUms-.In the alcohols there are possibilities 

for isamirism to cx'cnr ; by this one means that although Jvyio (or more) 
snbstancTs m.&y have the same empirical formula, the arrangement of 
the atoms or atomic groups within the molecule is different. A 
pnmsry alcohol is one in which the hydroxyl (OH) and ^7£<o hydrogen 
atoms- are attached to the same rarl>on atom ; it therefore contains 
the group Thus the formula for common alcohol (primary 

ethyl alcfjhol) may Iw? written :— 

CH3 

CH2.OH 

and the formula for the next alcohol of the series (primary propyl 

aieohol) is :— 

CHa 

j 

CH^ 

CH^-OH 

If a primary alcohol is oxidised, two atoms of hydrogen are removed, 
and the oxidation product so formed is called an aldehyde (the name is 
derived from alcohol dehydrogenatum ”) ; thus methyl alcohol yields 
farmaidehyde^ ethyl alcohol yields acetic aidekydiy and propyl alcohol 
yields prepionu aMehydCy as shown in the following equations :— 

O « H.CHO -f H.O 

alcstiol] [fwrn'a'deh>de] 

CH,.CHsOH + 0 = CH3.CHO +HsO 

lethyl alcorhs^l facetic aldehytki 

CH3.CH,.CHaOH + 0 - CHj.CHj.CHO + H2O 

fproiwic aldihjde] 

The typical group of the aldehydes (CHO) is not stable, but is easily 
oxIdimMe to form the gimip COOH, which is called the carboxyl 
gremp. ‘Tlie le-sduiess with which aldehydes are oxidisable renders 
them fK^w^erful ledudng agents, and tests for their detection mainly 

depend upai this fact. 
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A secondary alcohol is one in which the OH group and iiYiIri:‘geii 
atom are attached to the same carlmn atoni-~-thus sci.ajiKLiry ])roj)yl 
alcohol (the first case where isomerism is possible') has tiie kjrmiiLi 

CH3.CHGH.CH3. 

The typical group is therefore the divalent radical ani! when 

this is oxidised, the hrst oxidation prcxiiict is called a keftme^ thus :.- 

CH3.CHOH.CH3 + O-CH3.CO.CH3 -t H3O 

I secondary propyl alcohol | | pro p> 1 kn < -j : 1 

It therefore, contains the group > CO. Propyl-ketone is usually called 
acetone, the tests for which we shall have to consider in our study of 
diabetic urine. 

In the next alcohol (^uJy/ aicokoi) four isomers are possible, one of 
which is a tertiary alcohol,i>.it contains the trivalent radical€ ~ OH, 
which breaks down on oxidation into smaller molecules. 


Tie Tatty Acids.- —These form a series of adds derived from the 
monohydric alcohols by oxidation. Thus to take ordinan” ethyl alcohol, 
CH3.CH2OH, the first stage in oxidation is the removal of two atoms 
of hydrogen to form an aldehyde, CHg.CHO, as we have just seen ; on 
further oxidation an atom of oxygen is added to form the acid called 
acetic acid^ CH^.COOH. A similar acid can be obtained from the 
other alcohols of the series, thus :— 

From methyl alcohol CH^.OH, formic acid H.COOH is obtained 


„ ethyl „ CgHj^.OH, acetic „ CHg.COOH „ 

,, propyl „ C3H7.OH, propionic „ C2H5,.COOH 
„ butyl „ C4Hg.OH, butyric „ C3H7.COOH „ 

„ amyl „ CsHji,OH,valeric „ C4H^.COOH „ 

„ hexyl „ C,Hi 3.0H, caproic „ QHji.COOH „ 

and so on. 

Or in general terms;— 

From the alcohol with formula C„H the add with formula 

is obtained. The above series of acids constitutes 
that known as the Jaffy acid series. Just as their parent alcohols 
contain one OH group, so do the acids contain, one carboxyl group 
(COOH) ; they are therefore termed momcarboxyiic adds. 

In addition to the monohydric alcohols, there are other »ries of 
alcohols which differ from these in containing more than one OH group. 
Those which, like glycol [CgH4.(0H)2l, contain t-wo OH groups are 
called dihydric ; those which, like glycerol [C3H3COH)4j), contain three 
OH groups are called trihydric ; there are also tetrahydric,, pentahydric, 
hexahydric, etc., series of alcohols, containing respectively four, five, 
etc., hydroxyl groups \ and the hexahydric alcohols are particularly 
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interesting to the physiologist as they are the parent substances of the 
chief carbohydrates. 

The aldehydes or ketones obtained as the first stages in the oxida¬ 
tion of these alcohols are correspondingly complex ; and by still further 
oxidation organic acids are produced. Thus oxalic acid is an instance 
of an acid obtained by the oxidation of a dihydric alcohol; it is there¬ 
fore a di-carhoxylic acid^ as it contains two carboxyl (COOH) groups, 
just as the alcohol (glycol) from which it is derived contains two 
hydroxyl groups. 

We may give the formulae for glycol and its derivatives as an 
example of a dihydric alcohol, but it will not be necessary at this point 
to go into further details of other more complex alcohols :— 


CH2.0H 

CHO 

COOH 

1 

CHO 

1 

CHO 

COOH 

j 

CHj.OH 

CH2.OH 

1 

CHj.OH 

1 

CHO 

1 

COOH 

1 

COOH 

[glycol] 

[glycolUc 

aldehyde] 

[glycollic 

acid] 

[glyoxal] 

[glyoxylic 

acid] 

[oxalic 

acid] 


Ethers are obtained by abstracting water from two molecules of an 
alcohol, and may be regarded as the anhydrides of alcohols. Ethyl 
ether, usually called ether simply, is obtained by heating alcohol with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and the reaction occurs in the two stages 
represented by the following equations :— 

C2H5.OH -f- H2S04== C2H5.SO3.OH -h H2O 

[eihyl alcohol] [ethyl sulphuric acid] 

CaHg.OH + C2Hs.SO3.OH = CjHs.O.CsHs + HgSO^ 

[ethyl alcohol] [ethyl sulphuric acid] [ether] 

It will be noticed that the sulphuric acid is recovered unchanged at 
the end of the reaction, and therefore theoretically a small amount 
of sulphuric acid will transform an . unlimited amount of alcohol into 
ether. We shall find later in our study of the action of enzymes that 
these important agents in the chemical transformations in the body 
are characterised by the same property. They probably act in a 
manner analogous to sulphuric acid in etherification, participating 
in intermediate reactions, but are present unchanged in the terminal 
reaction. 

Esters.—The formation of esters or compounds with acids is a 
reaction typical of all alcohols, and is analogous to the formation of 
salts which occurs when a metallic hydroxide reacts with an acid. 
Thus if sodium hydroxide and nitrous acid react together we get 
sodium nitrite and water, as shown in the following equation :— 

HNOg-f NaOH = NaNOg + HgO, 
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The similar interaction of ethyl alcohol and nitrous add results in the 
formation of an ester (ethyl nitrite) and water :— 

+ i- HjO 

fethy! alcohol i [«ihyl niiritei 

The next equation represents the reaction between alcohol and an 
organic acid (acetic) :— 

CH3.COOH -f QH^.OH -CH3.CO.O.C2H3 s- 

« jaceiic acid] [«b;yl alcuhol] leihj 1 aceiai« or 

ac«tic ester I 

Amino-acidLs. —These are nitrogenous derivatives of the fatty acids, 
and are the building stones from which the proteins are constructed ; 
conversely they are the products obtained from proteins when these 
complex substances are broken up. We shall consider them more fully 
in our study of the proteins, and so we may here be content with a 
typical example. 

Acetic acid is CH3.COOH. 

If one of the hydrogen atoms in the CH3 group is replaced by the 
amino group (NHg) we obtain CH2.NH2.COOH., which is 
add m: glydne, 

Aromalac OomiKimds.—These are derivatives of the hydrcxrarbcM 
called benzene, C^H^. The organic substances we have considered up 
to this point are usually spoken of as belonging to the fatty or aliphatic 
series ; in these the carbon atoms are united together in an open chain. 
The aromatic compounds on the other hand are characterised by the 
carbon atoms being united together by alternate single and double 
bonds into a ring, and the formula for benzene, the simplest member of 
the group, may therefore be written graphically in the following way 

H 

C 

II-C C—II 

1 II 

H_„C C—H 

c 

I 

H 

By substituting different groups (side-chains) for one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms, all other aromatic compounds are obtained. 

The benzene nucleus itself is extremely stable ; such pnxesses as 
oxidation and reduction can be applied to it without destroying it. 
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The production of nitro^coinpounds !>y the action of nitric acid is 
diaracteri^lir of derivatires of l>enzt‘nt\ whereas such treatment wdll 
usually oxidise and defom|.K>>e ali[)hatic substances. A few aromatic 
coin|'M3iji.itis are found in the animal organism, for instance, hippuric 
aril! ill the urine ; some, such as tyrosine, are found among the 
decx>mf)o.sition |ir*><iucts of proteins; hence a knowledge of these 
substances is necessary for the student of physiology and medicine. 

PiemoJ or rarlxilic acid is included among the substances tested 
for in the aceonipanying practical lesson to remind the student of the 
existence' of aromatic compounds ; it is a hydroxyl •derivative of 
tMmzeiie, and its formula may written C1.H5.OH, or graphically :— 

nil 

C 

II -C CM 

1 !! 

H-C c_-H 


C 

1 

H 

that is, one of the hydrogen atoms is replaced by hydroxyl (OH). It 
iSj hom^ever, usual to write it as shown below' :— 

OH 


the HBchaiiged portion of the benzene nucleus t^ing depicted by a 

simple hexagon. 

We shall come across more complicated derivatives of benzene in 
the further study of our subject; and we shall, moreover, meet with 
other ringed compounds (hetercxryclic) in which nitrogen occurs within 
the ring ; such substances as pyridine and pyrrol and their derivatives 
are included in this category. They are important as the mother 
substances of many alkaloids. 



LESSON III 

THE CAKBOHVHRATES 


G-lucose, cane sugar, dextrin, starcii, and giycogen are f iFen r©imd 
as tyi)ical and important carboliydrat^. 

1. Q-LUOOSR—Perform the following t^ts witti a solution of 

glncose 

(a) Trommer^s Test —Pnt a few dro|^ of copier snlphate solution 

into a test-tnbe and add a few c.c. of strong caustic potash. On 
adding the caustic potash a precipitate is formed, which, on luidition 
of a glucose solution, rapidly redissolves, forming a Mue solutioii. On 
honing this a yellow or red precipitate (cnprous hydrate or oxide forms. 

(b) FeMhig's Test, —FeMiag’s solution is a mixture of copper 
sulphate, (rustic soda, aud potassium sodium tartrate (Ecx^elle salt) 
of a certain strength. It is used for estimating glucc^e tiaatitatively 
(see Lesson XII). It may he used as a qualitative test also. Riil 
some Fehling’s solution; if it remains cleax it is in gm>d condition; 
add to it an equal volume of solution of giucc»e and toil a^in. 
Reduction, resulting in the formation of cuprous Iqrdrate or ©iridc, 
takes place as in Trommer’s t^t. This tert is more certain than 
Trommels, and is preferable to it. Uric acid and cimtinine also 
reduce Fehling’s solution, and the sodium hydroxide has a destmetive 
action on sugar. These two disadvantage are absent in 

(c) Benedict's Test .— In this tet sodium carhomte repMce MmOH, 
and sodium citrate is substituted for Rodielle salt (see footnote, p. 210 . 
Add a few drops of glucose solution to 5 c.c. of Benedict’s (qualitative; 
reagent, and boil vigorously for a few minute. The solution tocome 
filled with a red, yellow, or greenish fine premptate, the colour de¬ 
pending on the concentration of the glucose elution. 

(d) Nylmider's Test.—hBji 5 c.c. of glucee TOlutioa witii 1 of 
Nylander’s reagent (2^ gr. of bismutii subnitmte and pr. of 
EoebeUe salt dissolved in 1 litre of 8 imr-cei't stoium hydroxiie). 
Boil for thre minute and allow to cool A blMk preciptate of 
metallic bismuth separates out, 

N.B.—Sugars such as glucc^ fructose, m^tee, and 
which give the preceding tests, are c^led reducing supm 
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(e) Moore's Test. —Add to tie glucose solution about half its 
volume of 20 per-cent, potash and heat. The solution becomes 
yellowish-brown. Acidify with sulphuric acid (25 per-cent.) and 
the odour of caramel becomes apparent. 

(f) Fermentation Test .—Add a fragment of dried yeast to the 
glucose solution in a test-tube; fill the test-tube up with mercury, 
and invert it over mercury in a trough. Place it in an incubator at 
body temperature for twenty-four hours. The sugar is broken up 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide; the latter gas collects in the upper 
part of the test-tube. The alcohol may be detected.by Lieben’s 
reaction (1 (e), p. 10). 

(g) Moliscks Eeaction.—AM a few drops of an alcoholic solution 
of thymol or a-naphthol to a solution of sugar, and allow a few drops 
of concentrated sulphuric acid to run to the bottom of the test-tube. 
A red (with thymol) or purple (with a-naphthol) ring forms at the 
surface of contact. 

This test is given by all the sugars, and in fact by all carbohydrates 
with more or less intensity; it is also given by those proteins which 
contain a carbohydrate radical. 

2. SUCROSE or CANE SUGAR.—(a) The solution of cane sugar 
when mixed with copper sulphate and caustic potash gives a blue 
solution. But on boiling no reduction occurs. 

(b) Take some of the cane-sugar solution amd boil it with a few 
drops of 25 per-cent, sulphuric acid. This converts it into eoLual parts 
of glucose and fructose. NTeutralise with potash or soda. It then 
gives Trommer’s or Fehling’s test in the typical way. 

(c) Boil some of the cane-sugar solution with an eotual volume of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. A deep red solution is formed. 
Glucose, lactose, and maltose do not give this test. 

(d) Cane sugar gives Molisch’s reaction. 

3. STARCH.—(a) Examine starch grains with the microscope. In 
size and other minor particulars the starch grains differ according to 
their source. Potato starch is readily obtained by mounting a scraping 
from the surface of a freshly cut potato; these are specially large; 
those from rice are smaller. Note the concentric markings on the 
starch grains. If a drop of iodine solution is run in under the cover- 
slip the grains are stained blue. 

(b) Starch is not soluble in cold water. Mix a little starch with 
cold water and pour boiling water into the paste. Continue to boil 
until an opalescent solution is formed; this, if strong, gelatinises on 
cooling. 

(c) Add iodine solution. An intense blue colour is produced, which 
disappears on heating, and if not heated too long reappears on cooling. 

N.B.—Prolonged heating drives off the iodine, and consequently no 
blue colour returns after cooling. 
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(d) ConversioE into dextrin and glucose. To some starch solution 
in a flask add a few drops of 25 per-cent, salphnric acid, and boil for 
fifteen minntes. Take some of the liquid, wbicli is now clear, nentalise 
with soda, and show the presence of dextrin and glucose. 

4. DESTEIM.—ia) Add iodine solution to solution of dertriii: a 
reddisli-hrown colour is produced. The colour disappears on heating 
and reappears on cooling. Hany commercial dextrins give at first a 
bine colour which changes through a purple-red to a red-browa on tie 
addition of more iodine. 

ib) Saturate a dextrin solution by grinding it in a mortar with 
finely powdered ammonium sulphate; filter. The erythro-dextrin is 
precipitated, but only incompleteli/\ therefore the filtrate gives a red- 
brown colour with a drop of iodine solution. 

(c) Commercial dextrin usually gives a slight reduction with 
Felling’s solution owing to reducing sugar as an impurity. 

5. GLYCOGrEN.—Solution of glycogen is given round : a) it is 
opalescent like that of starch. 

(b) With iodine solution it gives a brown colour very like that 
given by dextrin. The colour disappears on heating and reappears 
on cooling. 

(c) By boiling with 25 per-cent sulphuric acid it is converted into 
glucose. Neutralise and test with FeMing’s solution. 

(d) Saturate the solution with ammonimn sulphate as in 4 b), and 
filter. The glycogen is completely precipitated, and therefore the 
filtrate gives no coloration with iodine. TMs easily distinguislies it 
from dextrin. 
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Tie c»r^hycirates ti>untl fhiftK’ in vegetable tissues, and 
many of them foriii im|x>rtant footis. Some ('ar}:>ohydrates are, how¬ 
ever, foiiiid in or formed by the animal organism, llie iriost inii)ortant 
of these are or animal starch ; glucose ; and laciost^ or milk 

sugar. 

The carbohydrates may be conveniently defined as compounds of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the two last-named elements being in 
the proportion in which they cx'cur in w^ater. But this definition is 
only a rough one, and if pushed too far would include many substances, 
such as acetic acid, lactic acid, and inositol, which are not carbo¬ 
hydrates. Research has shown that the chemical constitution of the 
simplest car!)ohydrates is that of an aldehyde, or a ketone, and that 
the more complex carbohydrates are condensation products of the 
simple ones. 

The meaning of the terms “ aldehyde ” and ketone ” has been 
explained in the preceding lesson, but there w’e drew most of our 
examples from simple aldehydes and ketones derived by oxidation from 
monohydric akx)hols. In the case of the sugars, we have to start from 
more complex alcohols, namely, those which are called hexahydric, on 
account of their containing six OH groups. The majority of the 
known sugars are aldehydes {aldoses). Sugars which are ketones are 
called kiiosesy but only one of these, namely, fructose, is of physiological 
interest. This constitution of the sugars explains why it is that they 
ire reducing agents. 

Three hexahydric alcohols, all with the same empirical formula, 
CgHg(OH)g, may be mentioned ; they are isomerides, and their names 
are sorbitol, mannitol, and dulcitol. By careful oxidation their alde¬ 
hydes and ketones can be obtained; these are the simple sugars ; thus, 
glucose is the aldehyde of sorbitol; mannose is the aldehyde of man¬ 
nitol ; fructose is the ketone of mannitol; and galactose is the aldehyde 
of dulcitol. These sugars ail have the empirical formula CgHi^Og. 


CH/IH 

! 

H—C—OH 

I 

H—C—OH 
OH—C—H 

r 

H—C—OH 
) 

C—HO 

[glsicoi^ej 


CHjOH 

I 

H—C—OH 

H—C—OH 

1 

OH—C—H 

c=o 

I 

CHjOH 

[fractosel 


CH^OH 

I 

H—C—OH 
OH—C—H 

I 

OH—C—H 

I 

H—C—OH 

i 

C—HO 

IgakctCKe] 
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They furnish an t*xcelient exunipk* of what is r.Ukd -it iuTDj.jj 
isomerism; that is, the position of the at<.*ins gruup.- if atom- ai 
space within the sugar molecule varies. I’he constitutional firrtruia 
of three important simple sugars are shown on p. 1^2. 1 lie -ix car'* ii 

atoms in each case form an open chain, but the \\ay in tit'’ 

hydrogen and hydroxyl atoms are linked to them differs. 

The aldehyde constitution, of glucose and of paLicto-e i> at cini-c 
evident from these formulae, the typical aldehyde group (CHIJ or more 
accurately 0 = C—H) being at the end of the chain. The ketone 
constitution of fructose is also shown by the typical ketone gnjup 
(CO) not at the end of the chain. 

By further oxidation, the sugars yield various adds. If we lake 
these sugars as typical specimens, we see that their general formula is 

and as a general rule n^m ; that is, the number of oxygen anti 
carbon atoms is equal This number in the case of the sugars already 
mentioned is six. Hence they are called hexoses. 

Sugars are known to chemists, in w’hich this iiiimbiT is 3, 4, 5, 7, 
etc., and these are called trioses, tetroses, pentoses, hep>tos€5, tft(\ 
The majority of these have no physiological interest. It should, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned that a pentose has been obtained from certain 
nucleic acids presently to be described (see p. 64), which are contained 
in animal organs (pancreas, liver, etc.), and in plants (for instance, 
yeast). If the pentoses which are found in various plants are given 
to an animal, they are excreted in great measure unchanged in the 
urine. 

The hexoses are of great physiological importance. The principal 
ones are glucose, fructose, and galactose. These are called momi- 
sacckarides. 

Another important group of sugars is that of the disairkarides ; 
these are formed by the combination of two molecules of mono¬ 
saccharides with the loss of a molecule of water, thus : — 

^6^12^6 6®^ 12^6 ~ -i- H^O. 

The principal members of the disaccharide group are sucrose, 
lactose, and maltose. 

If more than two molecules of the monosaccharide group undergo 
a corresponding condensation, we get what are called j^&iysaci/mriies. 

A = (CAm + «H,0. 
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Tlie polysaccharides are starch, glyco|^en, various dextrins, ceilii- 
iose, etc. We may therefore arrange the ini|K)rtaiit carbohydrates of 
the hexose family in a tabular form as ioliows 

1. \loiio^cchari<k>, ± Disaccharides, 3. Polysaccharides, 

(QH/Yl.- 


Gluct>se. Sucrose. -r- Starch. 

--P'ractos^e. Lactose. -f-tilycogen. 

^■Gi]actosi\ 4 Maltose- 4-Dextrin. 

Cellulose. 


The signs k and - in the alxtve list indicate that the substances 
to which they are prefixed are dextro- and Isevo-rotatory respectively 
as regards polarised lightThe formulae given above are merely 
empirical : the quantity n in the starch group is variable and usually 
large. The following are the chief facts in relation to each of the 
principal €arl>ohydrates. 


MONOSACC HALIDES 

Q-luet^e.—This carbohydrate (which is also known as dextrose and 
grape sugar) is found in fruits, honey, and in minute quantities in the 
blood (0*12 per cent.) and numerous tissues, organs, and fluids of the 
body. It is the form of sugar found in larger quantities in the blood 
and urine in the disease known as diabetes. 

Glucose is soluble in hot and cold water and in alcohol. It is 
crystalline, but not so sweet as cane sugar. When heated with strong 
potash certain complex acids are formed which have a yellow or brown 
colour. This constitutes Mmre's fis^ for sugar. In alkaline solutions 
gkmse reduces salts of silver, bismuth, mercury, and copper. The 
reduction of cupric hydrate to cuprous hydrate or oxide constitutes 
Tmmmer's ^esi^ which has been already described at the head of the 
lesscm. On boiling glua>se with an alkaline solution of picric acid, a 
dark red opaque solution doe to the reduction of the picric to picramic 
add k pr<Kiuced. Another mi|K)rtaiit prof^rly of gluoise is that 

^ For a c!escri|:^km of polari^d light and f»l«iiiiet.ers set Appsdix:. This 
and the cither matter io the Appendix are placed ih«e fm eoavenience, not 
tiecansc they are Hfiif»p©rtant. Sladents are therefocc irg^cd to refer to and 
mrefilly siady thesi subjects. 
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under the influence of yeast it is converted inti) alcohol and iarh*-riO 
acid (CgHi,Og-2CH/) e2CO,). 

Glucose may be estimated by the fennentalhin by line pilari* 
meter (its specific rotation is [a],,, == 4-52-5‘'’), and by the use of Fehlin.ij'’^ 
or similar solutions. The last method is the most irnpartant: if rest ^ 
on the same principles as Trommer’s test, and we shall study it and 
other methods of estimating sugar in connection with diabetic urine 
(see Lesson Xll). 

rmetose.—This sugar is also known as laevulose t3n accourit of 
its action on polarised light. When sucrose is heated ^ith 
mineral acids it undergoes a process known as inversion—/> it takes 
up water and is converted into equal parts of glucose and fructi^se. 
The previously dejxtro'rotatory solution of cone sugar then becoiiio 
Isevo-rotatory, the Isevo-rotatory power of the fructose ([a],,^ -^2 5 ^ 
being greater than the dextro-rotatory power of the glucose formed. 
Hence the term inversion. The same hydrolytic change is |>p.xiut'ed 
by certiiin enzymes, such as the invertase of the intestinal juice, and 
of yeast. 

Pure fructose can be crystallised with difficulty. It gives the same 
general reactions as glucose. Small quantities of this sugar have 
occasionally been found in bkxxi, urine, and muscle. 

Galactose is formed by the action of dilute mineral adds or invert¬ 
ing enzymes on lactose or milk sugar. It resembles glucose in Ixing 
dextro-rotatory ([^]i,== E BO®), in reducing cupric hydrate in Immmtfs 
test, and in being directly fermentable with yeast. When oxidised by 
means of nitric acid it, however, yields an acid called mucic acid 
(CgHjoOg), which is only sparingly soluble in wmter. Glucose wiien 
treated in this way yields an isomeric acid—iV, an acid wdth the same 
empirical formula, called saccharic acid, which is readily soluble in 
water. 

Inositol or Inosite w^as discovered by Scherer in 1851) as a mn- 
stituent of muscle, and for a long time was known as yugar. 

It occurs also in small quantities in other animal organs (liver, kidney, 
etc.)y and in plants it is a fairly constant constituent of rcMits and leaves, 
especially growing leaves. The inosite of muscle is optically inactm*, 
but optically active forms are known. 

It has the same molecular formula as the simple sugars 
but it is only faiiitly sweet and gives none of the chemical reactions ol 
these substances. Maquenne ascert^ed that it Ims the following 
constitutional formula:— 


^ This %«« vaiies greatly with temperature. 
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Hfnv--C C-HOil 

i ! 

HDil-C C-HV.)H 

c 

HOB 

A mere glance at this formula will show that it is very different from 
those of the sugars given on p. 22. The six carbon atoms, instead of 
fomiing an open chain, are linked into a ring, as in the benzene deriva¬ 
tives. It is ill fact a reduced hexa-hydroxy-benzene. It probably 
represents a transition stage betw^een the carbohydrates and the 
h&izme cx-inipounds. By a closing-up of the 0 |>en chain of the carbo¬ 
hydrate molecule its formation from the latter is theoretically possible. 
On the other hand, the opening of the inositol ring would give rise to 
an open chain, and it has in fact been found that lactic and other 
aliphatic acids are formed from inositol by the action of certain bacteria. 


OISACCHARIDES 

Sacrase,—This sugar (commonly known as cane sugar) is generally 
distributed throughout the vegetable kingdom in the juices of plants 
and fruits, especially the sugar cane, beetroot, mallow, and sugar maple. 
It is a substance of great importance as a food. After abundant 
ingestion of sucrose traces may appear in the urine, but the greater 
part undergoes inversion in the alimentary canal. 

Pure sucrose is crystalline and dextro-rotatory +67°). It 

holds cupric hydrate in solution in an alkaline liquid—that is, with 
Trommer^s test it gives a blue solution. But no reduction occurs on 
telling. After inversion it is strongly reducing. 

Inversion may be brought about readily by boiling with dilute 
mineral acids, or by means of an inverting enzyme, such as that 
occurring in the succus entericus or intestinal juice. It then takes up 
water and is split into equal parts of glucose and fructose :— 

+ H,0 - C,H„0, + C.HijO, 

fsacrusei fglwwe] Ifractcs*) 

With yeast, sucrose is first inverted by means of a special enzyme 
{invertase) produced by the yeast cells, and then there is an alcoholic 
fermentation of the moncKaccharides so formed, which is accomplished 
by another enzyme called ^mase. 
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LactcEe, or milk sn^ar, <x:curs in milk. It xii-..' ■ - 

in tile urine of women in the early day^ of kctatiwi; „!ur 
weaning. 

It crystallises in rhombic prisms (see %. 1 ). It i- niuki k- 
soluble in water than cane sugar or dextrose, and has only a 
sweet taste. It is insoluble in alcohol and ether ; aqiierrds 
are dextro-rotatory +- 52 - 5 "). 

Solutions of lactose give Trommefs test, but when the ledui/ina 
power is tested quantitatively by Fehiing’s solution it is iViund to j, 
less powerful reducing agent than glucose. If it ret|iiired seven farts 
of a solution of glucose to reduce a given quantity of FeMiog's solution, 
it would require ten parts of a solution of lactase of the same strength 
to reduce the same quantity of Fehling’s solution. 

Lactose, like cane sugar, can be hydro¬ 
lysed by the same agencies as those already 
enumerated in connection with cane sugar. 

The monosaccharides formed are glucose and 
galactose - 

IlattoNcj jglucuNe] aaiactu:?*®] 

With yeast it is first inverted, and then 
alcohol is formed. This, however, occurs 
slowly. 

The lactic-acid fermentation which occurs when milk turns s-our is 
brought about by enzymes secreted by micro-organisms which are some¬ 
what similar to yeast cells. This may also ewur as the result of the aclion 
of putrefactive bacteria in the alimentary canal. The two stages of the 
lactic acid fermentation are represented by the following equations : — 

(1) + HP = 4QH 

[lactONe] I lactic acid] 

( 2 ) ICgHPg - 2C4H8O2 + 4CO2 + 4H2 

I lactic acid] (butyric acid] 

Maltose is the chief end product of the action of mult 
starch, and is also formed as an intermediate prcxiiict in the arti^ of 
dilute sulphuric acid on the same substance. It is also the chief sugar 
formed from starch by the diastatic enzymes contained in the saliva 
(ptyalin) and pancreatic juice (amylase). It can be ol )tamed in the fc>nn 
of acicular crystals; it is strongly dextro-rotatory ([<?],,= It 

gives Trommerk test; but its reducing |x>wer, as measured by FeHiiigk 
solution, is one-third less than that of glucose. 

By prolonged boiling with water, or, more readily, by boiling mith 
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FiG. 1,-—Lactost ci-yst.iia*. 
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a dilute inineral arid, i>r by nieaiis of an inverting enzyme, such as 
cxx:ur> in the intei^tinal juice, it is converted into glucose. 

Cj 2 Hu.X>ii -t- H 2 O - CgHjgOg f CgH^2^g 

!KUi;o-.e! Igfacosrl 


'lilt* three ini|X)itatit physiological sugars (glucose, krtose, and 
maltose) iiiav be distinguished from one another by their relative 
reducing action on Fehling’s solution (id) :0*d : 0*63), by their rota¬ 
tory |M)weT, or by the phenybhydrazine test described in Lesson XIIL 


POLYSACCHARIDES 

Starch Is widely diffused through the vegetable khigdom. It occurs 
in nature in the form of miexoscopic grains, varying in size and appear¬ 
ance, according to their source. Each 
consists of a central spot (Jiilum) round 
which more or less concentdc envelopes 
of starch proper or granulose alternate 
with layers of cellulose. Cellulose has 
very little digestive value, but starch is 
a most important fcx.>d. 

Starch is insoluble in cold w^ater: it 
forms an opalescent solution in boiling 
water, which if concentrated gelatinises on 
cooling. Its most characteristic reaction 
is the blue colour it gives with iodine 
elution. 

On heating starch with dilute mineral 
acids glucose is formed. By the action 
of dkstatic enzymes, maltose is the chief end product. In both cases 
dextrin is an intermediate stage in the process. 

Before the formation of dextrin the starch solution loses its opal¬ 
escence, a substance called se/Me being formed. This, like 

native starch, gkes a blue colour with iodine elution. Although 
the molecular weight of starch is unknown, the formula for soluble 
starch is probably (CgHThe molecules of the dextrins are 
smaller. Equations which represent the formation of sugars and 
dextrins from starch are very complex, and are at present hypothetical. 

DextrlE is ti«? mme given to the iatermediate products in the 
hydrolysis of starch, and two chi^ varieties are dlstingiiished-- 
dexfrm^ which gives a reddkh-bioyrn mlmir with iodine solution ; and 
which does ncX. 



f«.». t. —Sec li0B of sta reh 

mddAtnmw grabsem^dfcd in th« 
-ptcAf^A&sni of ifet cells : akaione 
gmias ; starefa graim ; e\ inter- 
ctilakf spates. ^Yeo, after Sachs.) 
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It is readilv soluble in water^ but insoluble in akohol and ether. 
It is an amorphous yellowish powder. It does not feniient with ycasl. 
It is dextro-rotaton^ By hydrolysis it is c'onverted into glucose. 

CHycogen, or animal starch, is found in liver, muscle, colourless 
blood corpuscles, and other tissues. 

Glycogen is a 'white tasteless powder, soluble in water, but it forms, 
like starch, an opalescent solution. It is insoluble in alcohol and ethc-i. 
It is dextro-rotatory. With Trommer’s test it gives a Mue solution, 
but no reduction occurs on boiling. 

With iodine solution it gives a reddish or port-wine colour, very 
similar to that given by erythro-dextrin. Dextrin may distin¬ 
guished from glycogen by (1) the fact that it gives a clear, not an 
opalescent, solution with water ; and (2) it is not precipitated hy basic 
lead acetate as glycogen is. It is, however, precipitated by basic lead 
acetate and ammonia. (3) Glycogen is precipitated by 55 per cent, 
of alcohol ; the dextrins require 85 per cent, or more. (4) Glycogen is 
completely precipitated from solution by saturation with ainmoniiim. 
sulphate ; erythro-dextrin is only partially precipitable by this means. 
Cellulose.— This is the colourless material of which the cell-walls 
and woody fibres of plants are composed. By treatment with strong 
mineral acids, it is, like starch, converted into glucose, but with much 
greater difficulty. The various digestive enzymes have little or no 
action on cellulose; hence the necessity of boiling starch l>ef€>re it is 
taken as fcxxl. Boiling hursts the cellulose envelopes of the starch 
grains, and so^ allows the digestive juices to get at the starch proper. 
CelliiIo.se is found in a few animals, as in the test or outer invesfment 
of the Tunicates. 


SaMng out of the Colloid Carbohydrates ,—By saturating solutions 
of the colloid carbohydrates (starch, soluble starch, glyetigen, and 
erythro-dextrin partially) with such neutral salts as magnesium 
sulphate or ammoniiiin sulphate the carbohydrate is thrown out of 
solution in the form of a white precipitate. The remaining carlK>- 
hycirates (sugars and some of the smaller moleculed dextrins such as 
achrob-dextrin) are not precipitated by this means. We shall find in 
connection with the proteins that this method, knowm as “ salting out/" 
is one largely employed there for precipitating and distinguishing 
between classes of proteins. The student is therefore w’amed that a 
precipitate obtained under such conditions will not necessarily 
indicate the presence of protein. 

is an-aldehyde, and therefore has the |»ver 
of combining 'with other compounds such as alcohols, organie adds, 
and phenols ; a hydrogen atom of the com|X)und unites with the oxygen 


2.G2@ 


I « 
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f'-l H ,1* it)' r«>up the* SLii^'iir, tiic rest of the inolcciilc with 
t.b: 14rh»^n i 4 th: ^^roiip ; the addition ccjmixiand so formed then 

uatet and a known as a glucoskie is left. This may be 

i!;tidraied hv thr >iniple glucoside which can be made synthetically 
’dv Adinun^'tOi^fther (in the presence of anhydrous hydrochloric acM) 


rot ihdl To>hr4'and c^lucose. The reaction is shown in the following 

cquatii-n 

1! H H 

If . € • Ol! li -C 'UH H • C • Ol'i 

ll-C-Oli II-C-OH 

II .d*OII -I'H, •Oil - 

If .€’dl! H-C-OH .H*C*OM 

if . C • OH II * 6 " Oil H ‘Com 

II, ,f:0 f|.C-OH " li-C- 

6cm, 6cm, 

i.^ M I sat-iby! alcoh'Gli {additkii | water] f methyl ,gk:Ci.'sidel 

coispoamJ ] 


One notes that whereas glucose contains four asymmetric carbon 
atoms l>,f. car km atcmis united to four different atoms or atomic groups), 
printed in thick ty|>i% the addition compound and the glucoside each 
coniairi five. It is possible to obtain tw^o methyl glucosides, « and /B, 
one with the deKtro-'eonftguration of the carbon atom placed lowest 
in ! ht' foraiula, the other with the Isevo-conflguration. In one of these 
the lowest gioup of all is CKTH^, as shown in the al>ove formula ; in 
the other it is CHaO. 

.Xumerous glmxisides are found in nature; thus amygdalin in bitter 
aim ends is a compound of glucose with mandelie nitrile («benzalde- 
hyiie -s hytircK'yanic acid); salicin is a compound of glucose and salicylic 
alitdiol ; t.he indican of plants is a compound of glucose and indoxyl, 
and there arc many others. 

MuJamiation and Tmtamemm—Tht optical activity of glucose 
when freshly dissolved is ak>nt twice as great as when the solution has 
stccMl some time. If the glucose is crystalli^d out from this solution, 
and again dissolved, the fresh elution has again a high rotatory power, 
and this sinks once mom on standing. It is evident that a change 
C3(x:yrs in its iTjnstitution tvhen it is left in solution, and this change is 
reversed on crystallisation. 

It i> dificult to account for many tk? properties of the hexoses 
and for this mMfarataiim if the formula of glucme, fructose, and 
galactose given on p. 22 are accepted. An explanation is more readily 
obtained it one assumes that two isomeric forms of each of the hexoses 
exist in aqueous solution ; these tw'o modiications corresf^nd, for 
example with glucO'Se, to tte two glucosides (« aid mentioned aid 

^ This ft>r®iy!a fen glicoae is a feitcrsi one a»f| <fe«es not show the ty|aca,l 
‘^-hernksd i| tha fbnra^lm ca p. 
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whose structural fomiiite are given in (1) and ('h below. 

ment of the methyl groups by hydrogen, e.g. hy Iiydr.>ij-is, go'c 

the corresponding glucoses which accordingly are uiven in the 

(S) and (i). These are termed respectively and -Tglucose. It mhli 

be seen that the aldehyde group is potentially functionaL Inis groiij^ 

is marked 

CHg—O—C~Il H—C—HO-€—I! 

H—C-OH"'" H-C-OH"--.. -OH'' • 

! O ! 0:010 

HO—C—H UD-^C-H H 

H~C ' H—C H-i:. 

1 I i i 

h—c—oh h—c-oh h-c-oh h-c-oh 

1 i i I 

ClhOH CIIsOH ClijOH CHPH 

1. a>aaethyl glucoside. S. ^-meibyl glacc^ide. t^glacow-. L ^glaccwt. 

The ft form of glucose has [a],, -f 110^, the /iform + 19h Each may 
exist separately as crystalline modifications, hut on solution in water a 
tautomeric change occurs with the partial conversion of one to the other 
until a mixture is obtained whose permanent [a]^^ is 4-52*5°, Tauto- 
merism of this nature is by no means uncommon in organic chemistiy. 

Our knowledge of glucosides has thrown light on the constitutioii 
of the disaccharides; thus in maltose there is one glucose molecule 
forming a glucoside with another glucose molecule which may be 
considered to retain its potentially functional aldehyde group. ^laltose 
is glucose a-glucoside. Lactose is formed from glucose and galactc^e 
and is glucose /:l-galactoside. Sucrose, however, apparently is not a 
simple glucoside or fmctoside although hydrolysis yields these two 
reducing hexoses. Recently^ it has been showm that the followiiig 
formula probably represents its structure :— 

/ \ 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH.(CH.OH>,CH r,.id.e 

I 

o 

I 

CH,(OH).CHCOH).CH(OH).CH.C.CH,(OH) irntt-cme teddae. 

\ / 

o 

It will be seen that the fructose residue of the sucrose molecule is 
represented as having a three-memtered oxygen coatainisg ring. 
Derivatives of these ethylene oxide mcxiificatioiis are known in the 
case of the three hexoses mentiemed and are characterised by their 
extraordinary chemical rea.ctiwity. They may^ play a part in meta- 
holism which is far from unimportant. 

Fiitiief iRforiaaticm regarding the cartehydrates is; given in Lvsmn XIII. 
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THE FATH AMD LITOIM 

Iiirf ani oIt© ©II ar® pt€e roimi m examples of fe1». 

1. fi«f Mm iatoMMe in water. 

2 . itaolFi imiilF in etker. Oa ponriiig some of the etiereaT 
m %o » pl«t ©f klottinf ]^^r, a grmsy stain is left after 

ttkfr iw impomlM. 

a FAt BFMTf md IV IiIPASEL-^ a few ac. of fresh milk in 
oricT to dwtroy amj lacMc add orpmisiM wMdk maj be present ; cool 
tta tap, mS. aid a few dropi of ^rad of jmicreas^ 

conlalidM a few dmi^ of pltifiolj^'toaleln i^lniaon and dilttte 

potash until a Mat pnk eolonr Dimd© ^lis into two portions 

labels A and B. Boil A to destioj the enzjme, and keep both tubes 
ml a tes^ratnre of abont 36''" 0. Tk@ pink colour in B wiU graduaUr 
di«fpmr, allowing tkat fatty acids kare keen set ft»e from the fat by 
tki aetico of tie fat-spMttinf ernyme, iipa» ; A nni^o^ no diange 

4. SAPOMIFIOAnON BY ALKALI.--By Wling with potash, fat 
yiilds a soltitioa of soap. On adding some snlpknric acid to this the 
fatty acid collects in a layer oa the surface of the fluid. TMs experi¬ 
ment may coiiTanientiy perfomed in the following way-Melt some 
lard in an eraporatmg l»Mn and pour it into a solution of potask in 

^italnM in a snaU iaak and k^ted carefully m a water-^hath 
BiMly to koHmg point. Continue to boil and saponification is soon 
e^pletM. The comidetioii of the process is recognised by dropping 
s«ae of toe solution into a test-tube containing about 10 c.c. of water; 
^ solutioa (£ wap will be clear, and no oil globule should separate 
out. li toiere is any separation of oil idobulM continue tfiie boiling. 

drop tk® soap solntion into some 25 per emit sulphuric acid 
ccmtuneii in a midl beaker; the fatty acids soon separate out and 
Ii»t on tke suirft«. On cooliag under Ike tap tkey soMdify. 

5. EBAOTIOM OF FATTY ACIDB.~-Wask the Mty acid obtained 

^ Tlii is easily preiweti by mixing finely mineed pig’s pancrass with two 
T&la^M of glycerol WMi straining tke mixture through mEslin. 

* D fTMi^w td potMb wm dii^¥©d in W e.e. water, wad ^OO ac. of 90 

itohol ar* 
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in experiment 4 repeatedly with water, nsti the wash wat«r is no 
longer acid, and divide it into three portions. Dissolve one pifMom 
in ether; this solution reacts acid to phenolplthalsia ; to show tMi, 
place a few drops of phenolplitliidem in 5 c.c. of altohol coitami^ % 
drop of 20 per»ceiit potMk If this red solution is drofi^ into the 
solution of fatty acid, the colonr is discharged. Place the s«oad 
portion of fatty acid in some half-saturated sointioa of sodiam cmrteaatt 
and warm; a solution of sO'dinm soap is obtained and carbon dioxidt 
comes off. JSTote with the third portion that it prodnc« a gr^y stain 
on paper. 

6. EEAOnONS OF SOAPS.—A solution of soap may he 

by heating some stearic acid with a few cc. of watoi and adding 
caustic potash drop by drop until a cl^r solution results. A) Add to 
this solution same sulphuric or hydrochloric acid; the &tty acid 
separates out as described under 4. 

(b) Add to the solution powdered sodium chloride and slake ; the 
soap is salted out and is rendered insoluble. This property of smp is 
used in soap manufacture. 

(c) Add to the solution some calcium chloride. A precipitate of 
insoluhle calcium soap is formed, and the solution ios^ its propaty 
of frothing on shaking. 

7. OSMIC ACID TEST.—Fat, if it contains olein or oleic acid, is 
blackened by osmic acid Try this with both the lard and the olive oiL 

S. TEST FOE Q-LTOEEOL.—The most importeat imcMom fisr 
glycerol, the other constituent of a fat, is the acrolein t«t, wMci is 
performed in the following way Place some lard in a dry 
add some crystals of acid potassium sulphate and h»t* Acrolciii is 
given off, which is recognised hy ite chamcteristic unplMjmit 
and by the fhct that it blackens a piece of filter pa^x p^vioMly 
moistened with anunoniacal silver nitrate solution. {Bm p 11, 2 Cb)]» 

9. IMITIiSIFIOATrOlT.—(a) Take two tmt-telMS aid laW them A 
and B. Place water in A and soap solution in B. To «ch add a few 
drops of olive oil and shake In B an emuMon is but aol in A. 

(b) SMfce a few droi^- of rancid oil (or olive ol eoalaiiiinf a smaii 
amount of oleic acid), with a dilute solutioii of poteA; m oamMon 
is formed hecause lie potash and frm fatly add unite to f€»a m 
soap Divide Uns into two i^rts, and to one of them add a littto 
gum solution or egg albumin; the emuMon is mudi more 
in this spedmen. Thwe exp«dments iHustote Idie faTOur^l© «ti€« 
of soap and of a siis])e7id-mg medium such m lancila^ upm 
formation of an emulsion. 
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Fat is found in small quantities in many animal tissues. It is, 
however, found in large quantities in three situations, viz. bone marrow, 
adipose tissue, and milk. The consideration of the fat in milk is post¬ 
poned to Lesson VI. 

The contents of the fat cells of adipose tissue are fluid during life, 
the normal temperature of the body (37° C., or 99° F.) being con¬ 
siderably above the melting-point (25° C.) of the mixture of the fats 
found there. These fats are three in number, and are called palmitin, 
stearin, and olein. They differ from one another in chemical com¬ 
position and in certain physical characters, such as melting-point and 
solubilities. Olein solidifies at — 5° C., palmitin at 45° C., and stearin 
at 53-65° C. Thus, it is olein which holds the other two dissolved at 
the body temperature. Fats are all soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, but insoluble in water. 

Chemical Constitution of the Fats.—The fats are compounds 
of fatty acids with glycerol, and may be termed glycerides or glyceric 
esters. 

The fatty acids, as we have already seen (p. 15), form a series of 
acids derived from the monohydric primary alcohols by oxidation. 
Formic acid is the first in the series, acetic acid comes next, and so on. 
The sixteenth term of the series is called Palmitic acid, and has the 
formula CisHsj^.COOH. The eighteenth is called Stearic acid, and 
has the formula C 17 H 35 .COOH. 

Oleic acid is not a member of this series of fatty acids, but belongs 
to a somewhat similar series of acids known as the acrylic series, of 
which the general formula is C„_iH 2 „_ 3 COOH. It is the eighteenth 
of the series, and its formula is C 17 HJJ 3 .COOH. 

The first member of the group of alcohols from which this acrylic' 
series of acids is obtained is called ally I alcohol (CHg : CH.CHgOH) ; 
the aldehyde of this is acrolein (CHg: CH.CHO), and the formula 
for the acid (acrylic acid) is CHg: CH.COOH. It will be noticed 
that two of the carbon atoms are united by two valencies, and these 
substances are therefore unsaturated ; they are unstable and are prone 
to undergo, by uniting with another element, a conversion into com¬ 
pounds in which the carbon atoms are united by one bond only. This 
accounts for their reducing action, and it is owing to this construction 
that the colour reactions with osmic acid and Sudan III. (red coloration) 
are due. Fat which contains any member of the acrylic series such as 
oleic acid blackens osmic acid, by reducing it to a lower (black) oxide. 
The fats palmitin and stearin do not give this reaction. 

The formulae for the fatty acids may also be written in a slightly 
different way, as shotvn on the next page :— 
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Acetic acid.(CH3CO)OH 

Palmitic acid.(Ci5H3iCO)OH 

Stearic acid. . . . . . (Ci7H35CO)OH 

Oleic acid.(Ci7H33CO)OH 

Each consists of a complex group placed in the above formulae within 
brackets, united to hydroxyl. The group within brackets is called 
the fatty acid radical, and the fatty acid radicals of the four just 
mentioned acids have received the following names :— 

Acetyl CH3CO is the radical of acetic acid 

Palmityl C15H31CO ,, ,, palmitic acid 

Stearyl C17H35CO ,, „ stearic acid 

Oleyl C17H33CO ,, ,, oleic acid 

Glycerol (popularly known as glycerin) is a trihydric alcohol, 
C3H5(0H)3— i.e. three atoms of hydroxyl united to a radical glyceryl 
(C3H5). The hydrogen in the hydroxyl atoms is replaceable by other 
organic radicals. As an example take the radical of acetic acid called 
acetyl (CH3.CO). The following formulse represent the derivatives 
that can be obtained by replacing one, two, or all three hydroxyl 
hydrogen atoms in this way :— 

roH I roH roH ro.CH3.co 

CgHs^OH 'C3H5J0H C3H5 O.CH3.CO C3H5- O.CH3.CO 

lOH ! io.CH3.CO io.CH3.CO io.CH3.CO 

[glycerol] [monoacetin] [diacetin] [triacetin] 

Triacetin is a type of a neutral fat; stearin, palmitin, and olein 
ought more properly to be called tristearin, tripalmitin, and triolein 
respectively. Each consists of glycerol in which the three atoms of 
hydrogen in the hydroxyls are replaced by radicals of the fatty acid. 
This is represented in the following formulae :— 

Palmitin C3H5(OCi5H3i.CO)3 
Stearin C3H5(OCi7H35.CO)3 
Olein C3H5 (OCi7H33.CO)3 

If we substitute the letter R for the fatty acid radical, the general 
formula for a neutral fat may be written :— 

CH2.OR 

CH.OR 

I 

CH2.0R 

Decomposition Products of the Fats. —^The fats split up into 
the substances out of which they are built up. 
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Under the influence of superheated steam, mineral acids, and other 
catalysts employed in commercial processes, a fat combines with 
water and splits into glycerol and the fatty acid. In the body fat¬ 
splitting is accomplished by an organic catalyst or enzyme known as 
lipase. The following equation represents what occurs in a fat, taking 
tripalmitin as an example :— 

C3Hs(O.Ci5H3iCO)3 + 3 H 2 O = C3H5(0H)3 4- 3 C 15 H 31 COOH 

fpalmitin-afat] [glycerol] [palmitic acid—a fatty acid] 

In the process of saponification, much the same sort of reaction 
occurs, the final products being glycerol and a compound of the base 
with the fatty acid, which is called a soap. Suppose, for instance, that 
potassium hydrate is used; we get— 

C3H5(O.Ci6H3iCO)3 + 3KOH = C3H5(OH)3 + 3 C 15 H 31 COOK 

[palmitin—a fat] [glycerol] [potassium palmitate—a soap] 

Emulsification.—Another change that fats undergo in the body is 
very different from saponification. It is a physical rather than a 
chemical change ; the fat is broken up into very small globules, such 
as are seen in natural emulsion —milk. The conditions under which 
emulsions are formed are described in the practical exercises at the head 
of this lesson. 

The estimation of fats may be carried out by extracting the fat 
with some solvent such as ether, distilling off the ether and weighing 
the residue. In many cases, however, it is preferable to estimate 
the fatty acid constituents of the fat. For this the following figures 
can be obtained :—(a) The acid value, ix, the number of mg. potassium 
hydroxide required to neutralise th& free acid in 1 gm. of the fat; {b) 
the saponification value—^the number of mg. of potassium hydroxide 
required to saponify completely 1 gm. of the fat; {c) the iodine value 
—the amount of iodine required to saturate the acids in 100 gm. of the 
fat; (d) the amount of potassium required to neutralise the volatile 
fatty acid in 5 gm. of fat. Several other determinations are in use, 
and the majority of the analyses have to be carried out under special 
and constant conditions. 

THE LIPOIDS 

The name lipoid was originally applied by Overton to a hetero¬ 
geneous group of substances found in the protoplasm of all cells, 
especially in their outer layer or cell-membrane, which, like the fats, 
are soluble in such reagents as ether and alcohol. These substances, 
though present in smaller amount than proteins, appear to be essential 
constituents of protoplasm, and the labile character of their molecules 
is a property many of them share with the proteins. The lipoids are 
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found mixed with fat in the ether-alcohol extract of tissues and organs, 
and they are specially abundant in nervous tissues, where we shall 
again have to refer to them (Lesson XXI). 

They may be classified in the following way :— 

( 1 ) Those which, like the fats, are free from both nitrogen and 
phosphorus. The most important member of this group is cholesterol. 

( 2 ) Those which are free from phosphorus but contain nitrogen. 
These yield the reducing sugar called galactose when broken up, and 
were termed cerebro-galactosides by Thudichum. They may be 
simply called galactosides. 

( 3 ) Those which contain both phosphorus and nitrogen. These are 
called the phosphatides, and are grouped according to the proportion 
of nitrogen and phosphorus in their molecules, as follows ;— 

(a) Mono-amino-mono-phosphatides, N : P = 1 : 1 . e.g. leci¬ 
thin and kephalin. 

(d) Diamino-mono-phosphatides, N : P = 2 : 1 . e.g. sphingo¬ 

myelin. 

(e) Mono-amino-diphosphatides, N : P = 1 : 2 . One of these 

is found in egg-yolk, but “ cuorin ’’ separated from 
heart-muscle has been shown to be a mixture and 
does not belong to this group. 

(d) Diamino-diphosphatides, N : P = 2 : 2 . One of these was 

separated from brain by Thudichum, but has not since 
been examined. 

(e) Triamino-mono-phosphatides, N : P = 3 : 1 . One of these 

is present in egg-yolk. 

This classification is obviously capable of extension as new phos¬ 
phatides are discovered. 

We may now take some of the most important of these substances 
and describe them with greater detail. 

Cholesterol or cholesterin is found in small quantities in all 
forms of protoplasm. It is a specially abundant constituent of nervous 
tissues, particularly in the white substance of Schwann. It is found 
in small quantities in the bile, but it may occur there in excess and form 
the concretions known as gall stones. It can be readily extracted from 
the brain by the use of cold acetone. In the brain it occurs in the free 
state. 

It is a monohydric unsaturated alcohol with the empirical formula 
C27H45.OH. Recent research has shown it to belong to the terpene 
series which had hitherto only been found as excretory products of 
plant life. 

Windaus finds that it contains five reduced benzene rings linked 
together and a double linkage at the end of an open chain. 

Cholesterol is now believed to be not merely a waste product of 
metabolism, but to exert an important protective influence on the body 
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cells against the entrance of certain poisons called toxins. One of- 
the poisons contained in cobra venom dissolves red blood corpuscles ; 
the presence of cholesterol in the envelope of the blood corpuscles to 
some extent hinders this action, and it has been stated that the adminis¬ 
tration of cholesterol increases the resistance of the animal. It is 
certainly the case that with artificial blood corpuscles, membranous 
bags containing hsemoglobin, the impregnation of the membrane with 
cholesterol prevents the solvent action of toxins. 

In order that cholesterol and its derivatives may act in this way, it 
is necessary that the double linkage and the hydroxyl group should be 
intact. The latter would not be the case in an ester. 

From alcohol or ether containing water it crystallises in the form of 
rhombic tables, which contain one molecule of water of crystallisation : 
these are easily recognised under the microscope (fig. 3). It gives a 
number of colour tests which we shall study under Bile (Lesson VIII). 

A substance called iso-cholesterol is found in the fatty secretion of 
the skin (sebum); it is largely contained in the preparation called 
lanoline^ made from sheep’s wool fat. It differs from cholesterol in 
being dextro-rotatory instead of Isevo-rotatory in solution, and in some 
of its colour reactions. 

Cholesterols isomeric with animal cholesterol are also found in many 
plants ; these are termed phyto-cholesterols, or phytosterols for short. 

Cholesterol compounds exhibit the physical phenomenon studied 
by Lehmann, namely, the formation of liquid crystals; this is also 
shown by several other lipoids. Virchow in 1855 described what he 
termed “ myelin forms ; if brain-substance is mixed with water, 
where the water touches the brain material, threads are observable 
shooting out and twisting into fantastic shapes; these are termed 

“ myelin forms,” although the word “ mye¬ 
lin ” has no definite chemical meaning. It 
has now been shown that these “ myelin 
forms ” are distorted liquid crystals due 
to the presence of cholesterol and other 
lipoids. The fat globules seen in the 
adrenal cortex, during cell proliferation in 
cancer, and in the liver and other organs 
during fatty degeneration, are not wholly 
composed of fat, for the polarisation micro¬ 
scope shows them to be anisotropic or 
doubly refracting, and further investiga- 
Fig. a.—Cholesterol crystals. tio^ has shown them to be lipoids in the 

fluid crystalline condition. Pure choles¬ 
terol and pure cholesterol esters do not exhibit the phenomenon \ but 
mixtures of cholesterol and fatty acids do. 

The Cerebro-Galactosides.—^The substance known as protagon 
can be separated out from the brain by means of warm alcohol. On 
cooling the extract, protagon is deposited as a white precipitate. 
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This, however, also contains cholesterol, which can be dissolved out 
by ether. Another method of preparing protagon is to take brain 
and extract the cholesterol first with cold acetone; then hot acetone 
is employed to extract the protagon. Protagon is a substance origin¬ 
ally described by Couerbe, under the name cerebrote, but named 
protagon by Liebreich, who regarded it as a definite compound, and 
the mother substance of all the other phosphorised and non-phos- 
phorised constituents of the brain. It has now been definitely proved 
in confirmation of what Thudichum stated in 1874 , that protagon 
is not a definite chemical unit, but a mixture of phosphorised and non- 
phosphorised substances in such proportions that it usually contains 
about 1 per cent, of phosphorus. By treatment with appropriate 
solvents and recrystallisation, protagon can be separated into its 
constituents ; those which are free from phosphorus and sulphur and 
comprise about 70 per cent, of the original protagon are the galacto- 
sides. Although these have received many names, the known galacto- 
sides are only two in number, namely, phrenosin and kerasin. The 
former is a crystalline product and is dextro-rotatory, the latter is of 
somewhat waxy consistency and is Igevo-rotatory. Phrenosin (also 
called cerebrin or cerebron) yields on decomposition three substances :— 

( 1 ) A reducing sugar, galactose. 

( 2 ) A base termed sphingosine (C17H35NO2), which represents an 
unsaturated mono-amino-dihydroxy alcohol. 

( 3 ) A fatty acid called phrenosinic (or neuro-stearic acid), which 
has the constitution of a-hydroxypentacosanic acid (C25H5QO3). 

Kerasin also yields galactose and sphingosine, but the fatty acid is 
different; it is lignoceric acid, C24H48O2. 

The Phosphatides. —The best known of these is lecithin. This 
is a very labile substance, but it yields on decomposition four materials, 
namely, glycerol and phosphoric acid united together as glycero- 
phosphoric acid, two fatty acid radicals, of which one is usually oleyl, 
and an ammonium-like base termed choline (C5H15NO2). The fatty 
acid radicals are united to glycerol as in an ordinary fat, the place of 
the third fatty acid radical being taken by the radical of phosphoric 
acid, which in its turn is united in an ester-like manner to the choline. 
The formula of choline is 

CH 3 \ /CH2—CH2OH 
CH3^N( 

CH 3 / \OH 

Kephalin resembles lecithin in being a mono-amino-mono-phos- 
phatide. It differs from lecithin in being insoluble in alcohol. On 
decomposition it yields glycero-phosphoric acid, certain fatty acids 
which are less saturated than oleic acid, and probably belong to the 
linoleic series. Instead of choline it yields amino-ethyl alcohol 
(hydroxylethylamine). Kephalin is the most abundant phosphatide 
in nerve-fibres, and has also been found in egg-yolk. 
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SphJigomveli/i is the phosphatide obtained from the mixture called 
protagon. It is the best known of the diamino-mono-phosphatides. 
If protagon is dissolved in hot pyridine, and the solution allowed to 
cool, sphingomyelin is precipitated in an impure form as sphsero- 
crystals, which in suspension rotate the plane of polarised light to the 
left. Choline, sphingosine, and fatty acids have been found ainong 
its cleavage products. It, however, differs from lecithin by containing 
no glycerol. 

Jeforin is a substance first separated from the liver by Drechsel and 
since found in other organs. It appears to be a mixture or possibly a 
compound of kephalin or a diamino-mono-phosphatide with sugar. ^ 

The Luteins or Lipochromes.—The yellow or orange-red pig¬ 
ments which usually accompany fats in the animal organism, were 
called luteins by 1 hudichum, who was the first to recognise, by spectral 
analysis, their identity with the yellow flower pigments which are now 
called carotinoids. The two best-known representatives are carotin 
(C40H56), which is an unsaturated hydrocarbon, and xanthophyll 
(C40H56O2), an oxide of carotin. Their isolation from animal tissues 
presents great difficulties, owing to the small amounts present (only 
0-45 gr. carotin was obtained from 10,000 cows’ ovaries) and owing 
to their solubility in the usual solvents for fat, from which they cannot 
be easily separated. They are, however, in distinction from fats, 
not affected by saponification. In carbon disulphide solution they 
possess typical absorption bands in the blue end of the spectrum. The 
lutein of the ovaries, of milk and butter, consists of carotin. The 
lutein of egg-yolk is isomeric with xanthophyll. Serum lutein (cow) 
consists mainly of carotin, which seems to be. present in a water-soluble 
combination with serum albumin. These pigments can apparently 
not be synthesised by the animal, but are taken up from the food, the 
colour of the egg, milk, or butter depending greatly upon the amount 
of the pigments available in the vegetable food given. 
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THE PROTEINS 

1. TESTS rOE PEOTEINS.—Tlie following tests are to l)e tried 
with a mixture of one part of white of egg to ten of water. (Egg- 
white contains a mixture of albumin and globulin.) 

(a) Heat Coagulation. —Faintly acidulate with a few drops of 
2 per-cent, acetic acid and boil. The protein is rendered insoluble 
(coagulated protein). 

(b) Filter some of the egg-white solution, and acidify with a 
few drops of 20 per-cent, acetic acid; a drop of potassium ferro- 
eyanide then gives a white precipitate. 

(c) Fy'ecipitationwith J^itric Acid.—The addition of strong nitric 
acid to the original solution also produces a white precipitate. 

(d) Xanthoproteic Reaction. — On boiling the white precipitate 
produced by nitric acid it turns yellow; after cooling add ammonia; 
the yellow becomes orange.^ 

(e) Millon's Test. —Millon’s reagent- gives a white precipitate, 
which turns brick-red on boiling. 

(f) Rosds or Riotrowski’s Test (Biuret reaction). —Add one drop 
of a 1 per-cent, solution of cupric sulphate to the original solution 
and then excess of caustic potash, and a violet solution is 
obtained. 

Repeat experiment (f) with a solution of commercial peptone, 
and note that a rose-red solution is obtained. 

(g) Rosenheim! 6 Formaldehyde Reaction. —Add to the solution of 
commercial peptone a very dilute solution of formaldehyde (1:2500), 
and then about one-third of the volume of strong sulphuric acid 
containing (as most commercial specimens of the acid do) a trace 
of an oxidising agent such as ferric chloride or nitrous acid. A 
purple ring develops at the surface of contact. This reaction is 
the foundation of the original Adamkiewicz reaction. 

(h) Adamkiewicz Reaction. —Here glacial acetic acid was used instead 

^ Consult p. 56 for an explanation of this and the following colour reactions. 

^ Mercury is dissolved in its own weight of nitric acid. The solution so 
obtained is then diluted with twice its volume of water. • The decanted clear 
liquid is Millon’s reagent; it is a mixture of the two nitrates of mercury con¬ 
taining excess of nitric acid.^ 
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of tlie form^deLyde. Most commercial specimens of glacial acetic 
acid contom Lydrogen peroxide as an impurity; the oxidisiiig action 
of this on the acetic acid leads to the formation of traces of glyoxylic 
acid and formaldehyde ; the necessary factors for the occurrence of 
the fomMdehyde reaction are thus present. Glyoxylic acid gives the 
imcUm by virtue of its decomposition into formaldehyde, which, 
when present in minute traces, also reacts with pure sulphuric acid. 

The same reactions (g and h) are given by the solution of egg-white, 
hut not so markedly. 

2. ACTION OF NEUTILAIi SALTS.—(a) Saturate the solution of 
e^*white with magnesium sulphate by adding crystals of the salt and 
grinding it up thoroughly in a mortar. A white precipitate of egg- 
globulin is produced. Filtmr. The filtrate contains egg-albumin. The 
precipitate of the globulin is very small. 

(b) saturate the solution of egg-white with ammonium sulphate. 
This may be done by adding to the solution an equal volume of a 
saturated solution of ammonium sulphate. The precipitate produced 
consists of the globulin; the albumin remains in solution. 

(c) Completely saturate another portion with ammonium sulphate 
by adding crystals of the salt and grinding in a mortar—a precipitate 
is produced of both the glohnlin and albumin. Filter. The filtrate 
contains no protein. The protein precipitate may be readily seen in 
the crystal-magma hy suspending the contents of the filter paper in 
^turated ammonium sulphate solution. 

(d) Repeat the last experiment (c) with a solution of commercial 
peptone. A precipitate is produced of the proteoses it contains. 
Filter. The filtrate contains the true peptone. This gives the biuret 
reaction (see above), but large excess of strong potash must be added 
on account of the presence of ammonium sulphate. Ammonium 
milpMte added to saturation precipitates all protedns eoecept peptone. 

3. ACTION OF ACIDS AND ALKALIS ON ALBUMIN.—Take 
three test-tub^ and label them A, B, and C. In each place an equal 
amount of diluted egg-white. 

To A add a few drops of OT per-cent, solution of caustic potash. 

To B add the same amount of 0*1 per-cent, solution of caustic 
pota^. 

To C add a rather largOT amount of 0*1 per-cent, sulphuric acid. 

Put all three into the warm bath ^ at about the temperature of 
the body (S6-40" 0.). 

After five minutes remove test-tube A, and boil. The protein is 

^ A coavenient form of warm bath suitable for class purposes may be made by 
placing an ordinary tie pot half full of water over a bent piece of iron which acts 
as a warm stage. The stage iq kept warm by a small gas flame. 
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no longer coagulated by heat, having been converted into alJcali-meia- 
protein. After cooling, colour with litmus solution and neutralise 
with OT per-eent. acid. At the neutral point a precipitate is formed 
which is soluble in excess of either acid or alkali. 

IText remove B. This also now contains alkali-metaprotein. Add 
to it a few drops of sodium phosphate, colour with litmus, and neutralise 
as before. Note that the alkali-metaprotein now requires more acid 
for its precipitation than in A, the acid which is first added converting 
the sodium phosphate into acid sodium phosphate. This exercise shows 
that the presence of inorganic salts which react with acids may modify 
the reactions of alkali-metaprotein. 

Now remove 0 from the bath. Boil it. Again there is no coagula¬ 
tion, the proteins having been converted into acid-metaproiein. After 
cooling, colour with litmus and neutralise with OT per cent, alkali. 
At the neutral point a precipitate is formed, soluble in excess of acid 
or alkali. (Acid-metaprotein is formed more slowly than alkali-meta¬ 
protein, so it is best to leave this experiment to the last.) 

Other acids, such as acetic or oxalic, may be employed instead of 
sulphuric acid for making acid-metaprotein. The following exercise 
with oxalic acid gives good results:—To half a test-tubeful of diluted 
egg-white add 5 to 10 drops of a saturated solution of oxalic acid. 
Keep the mixture at a temperature of 40-50“ C. for a few minutes. 
Then gradually heat the solution to boiling point; no coagulum results. 

4. GELATIN.—Take some gelatin and dissolve it in hot water. 
On cooling, the solution sets into a jelly (gelatinisation). 

Take a dilute solution of the gelatin, and try all the protein tests 
with it enumerated on p. 41. - Carefully note down your results. 

5. EEBATIN.—Suspend some horn shavings or hair in water, and 
try all the colour tests for protein with this. Repeat also with this 
the sulphur test (Lesson I, Exercise 7 b, p. 7). 

6. MUCIN.—Add a few drops of acetic acid to some saliva. A 
stringy precipitate of mucin is formed. 

7. MUCOID.—A tendon has been soaked for a few days in lime 
water. The fibres are not dissolved, but they are loosened from one 
another owing to the solution of the interstitial or ground substance 
by the lime water. Take some of the lime water extract and add acetic 
acid. A precipitate of mucoid is obtained. The fibres themselves 
consist of collagen, which yields gelatin bn boiling. Vitreous humour 
or the Whartonian jelly of the umbilical cord is much richer in ground 
substance than tendon, and, if treated in the same way, a much larger 
yield of mucoid is obtained. 
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The Proteins are the most important substances that occur in 
animal and vegetable organisms, and protein metabolism is the most 
characteristic sign of life. 

They are highly complex compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and sulphur occurring in a solid viscous condition, or in 
solution in nearly all parts of the body. The different members of the 
group present great similarities, for instance, in the large size of their 
molecules, and in giving certain colour tests; there are, on the other 
hand, considerable differences between the various proteins. 

The proteins in the food form the source of the proteins in the body 
tissues, but the latter are usually different in composition from the 
fomier. The food proteins are in the process of digestion broken up 
into simple substances, usually called cleavage products^ and it is from 
these that the body cells reconstruct the proteins peculiar to themselves. 
As a result of katabolic processes in the body the proteins are finally 
again broken down, carbonic acid, water, sulphuric acid (combined as 
sulphates), urea, and creatinine being the principal final products which 
are discharged in the urine and other excretions. The intermediate 
substances between the proteins and such final katabolites as urea will 
be discussed under Urine. 

The following figures will show how different the proteins are even 
in elementary composition. Hoppe-Seyler many years ago gave the 
variations in percentage composition as follows:— 

c H N s 0 

From 51-5 6*9 15-2 0-3 20-9 

To 54-5 7*3 17-0 2-0 23-5 

and recent research has since shown that the variations are even 
greater than those given by Hoppe-Seyler. 

Differences between proteins are also seen when the cleavage pro¬ 
ducts are separated and estimated. These differ both in kind and in 
amount, but nearly all of them are substances which are termed amino- 
acids, We know now that the proteins are linkages of a greater or 
lesser number of these amino-acids, and there is hope that in the future 
this knowledge will lead to an actual synthesis of the protein molecule, 
and with that will come an accurate knowledge of its constitution. 

When the protein molecule is broken down in the laboratory by 
processes similar to those brought about by the digestive enzymes 
which occur in the alimentary canal, the essential change is due to 
what is called hydrolysis : that is, the molecule unites with water and 
then breaks up into smaller' molecules. The first cleavage products. 
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which are called proteoses, retain many of the characters of the original 
protein ; and the same is true, though to a less degree, of peptones, 
which come next in order of formation. The peptones in their turn 
are decomposed into short linkages of amino-acids which are called 
polypeptides, and finally the individual amino-acids are obtained 
separated from each other. 

What we have already learnt about the fatty acids will help us in 
understanding what is meant by an amino-acid. 

If we take acetic acid, which is one of the simplest of the fatty 
acids, we see that its formula is 

CH3.COOH. 

If one of the three hydrogen 
atoms in the CH 3 group is replaced 
by NH 2 , we get a substance which 
has the formula 

CHg.NHa.COOH. 

The combination NHg which has 
stepped in is called the amino- 
group, and the new substance now 
formed is called amino-acetic acid ; 
it is also termed glycine or glycocoll. 

We may take another example from another fatty acid. Propionic 
acid is C 2 H 5 .COOH ; if we replace an atom of hydrogen by the amino- 
group as before, we obtain C 2 H 4 ,NH 2 .COOH, which is amino-propionic 
acid or alanine. 

If instead of propionic we take hydroxy-propionic acid, its amino- 
derivative (amino-hydroxy-propionic acid) is termed serine. 

A fourth amino-acid is similarly obtained by the introduction 
of the NH2 into valeric acid, C4H9.COOH. Amino-valeric acid, 
C4H3.NH2.COOH, is called Valine. 

Going to the next fatty acid in the series,caproic acid, CsHn-COOH, 
we obtain from it in an exactly similar way CgHio-NHg.COOH, which 
is amino-caproic acid or leucine. Impure leucine crystallises in 
spheroidal clumps of crystals, as shown in fig. 4. With pure leucine 
the needle-like crystals are obtained separately. 

According to the way in which the amino-group is linked, a large 
number of isomeric amino-caproic acids, all with the same empirical 
formula, are theoretically possible. Many of these have been prepared 
synthetically, and it has been shown that the amino-caproic acid called 
leucine, formed by hydrolysis from most proteins, is the laevo-rotatory 



Fig. 4.—Leucine crystals. 
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variety, and should be more accurately named ^z-amino-isobutyl-acetic 
acid. Normal fX-amino-caproic acid is, however, stated to be obtained 
from the proteins of brain, and was called, on account of its sweet 
taste, glycoleucine by its discoverer (Thudichum). Abderhalden calls 
it norleucine. The graphic formulae of the two substances are 


Normal 

iar-ammo-caproic 

acid 


rCHs 

CHa 

CH2 

1 

CHa 


CH.NHj 

1 

vCOOH 

[glycoleucine] 


Iso-butyl 
a-amino- 
acetic acid 


H3C CH3 
CH 
CHs 

I 

CH.NHj 

COOH 


[leucine] 


An thefiveamino-acids mentioned (glycine, alanine, serine, valine, and 
leucine) are found among the final cleavage products of most proteins. 

A second group of amino-adds is obtained from fatty acids, which 

a>ntain two carboxyl (COOH) groups in their molecules. The most 

important of the amino-derivatives obtained from these dicarboxylic 

adds are:— . . . • • t ^ • x 

Amino-succmamic acid (asparagme), 

Amino-sucdnic add (aspartic add), 

Amino-glutaric add (glutamic add). 

The third group of amino-adds is a very important one ; these are 
termed the aromatic amino-acids ; that is, amino-adds united to the 
benzene ring, and of these we will mention two, namely, phenyl-alanine 
and tyrosine. We shall also have to consider a nearly related substance 
calloi tryptophane. 

Phenyl-alanine is alanine or amino-propionic acid in which an 
atom of hydrogen is replaced by phenyl (CeH^). 

Propionic add has the formula C2H5.COOH. 

Alanine (amino-propionic add) is C2H4NH2.COOH. 

Phenyl-alanine is CgH5.C2H3.NH2.COOH. 

The formula of phenyl-alanine may also be written in another way. 

If an H in the benzene ring (see p, 17 ) is replaced by the side 
chain CH2CH.NH2.COOH, we obtain the formula of phenyl-alanine:— 

I I 

V 

CHg.CHNHjCOOH 
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the remainder of the benzene ring, which is unaltered, being repre¬ 
sented as usual by a simple hexagon. 

Tyrosine is a little more complicated; it is /-oxyphenyl-alanine; 
that is, instead of phenyl (CgHs) in the formula of phenyl-alanine, we 
have now oxyphenyl (C6H4.OH) ; this gives us 

(C6H4.0H)C2H3.NHo.C00H 


as the formula for tyrosine written one way, or 


HO 

\/ 

CH2.CHNH2.COOH 

when written in the other way. 
Tyrosine crystallises in collec¬ 
tions of very fine needles (see 
fig. 5 ). 

Tryptophane is more com¬ 
plex still; it is indole amino- 
propionic acid : that is, amino- 
propionic acid united to another 
ringed derivative called indole. 
Tryptophane is the portion of 
the protein molecule which is the 
parent substance of two evil¬ 
smelling products of protein de¬ 
composition called indole and scatole 



Fig 5.—Tyrosine crystals. 


methyl indole. Indole (C8H7N) 


is a combination of the benzene and pyrrol rings, as shown below:— 


CH 



is X \ 

CH NH 


Tr3p)tophane is the radical in the protein molecule which is 
responsible for the colour test called the Adamkiewicz reaction. 

In all the preceding cases, there is only one replacement of an 
atom of hydrogen by NHg ; hence they may be grouped together as 
mono-amino-acids. 
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Passing to the next stage in complexity, we come to another group 
of amino-acids which are called diamino-eLcids ; that is, fatty acids in 
which two hydrogen atoms are replaced by NH2 groups. Of these w^e 
may particularly mention lysine, ornithine, arginine, and histidine. 

Lysine is diamino-caproic acid. Caproic acid is C5H11.COOH. ^ 
Mono-amino-caproic acid or leucine, we have already learnt, is 
QHiQ.NHg.COOH, Lysine or diamino-caproic acid is C5H9,(NH2)2. 
COOH. 

Ornithine is diamino-valeric acid, and the following formulae will 
show^ its relationship to its parent fatty acid :— 

C4H9COOH is valeric acid. 

C4H7(NH2)2C00H is diamino-valeric acid or ornithine. 

Arginine is a somewhat more complex substance, which contains 
the ornithine radical. It belongs to the same group of substances as 
creatine, another important cleavage product of the protein molecule. 
Creatine is methyl-guanidine acetic acid, and has the formula 

HN 

—N(CH3)CH2.C00H 

h,n' 

On boiling it with baryta water, it takes up water (HgO) and splits at 
the dotted line into urea (CO(NH2)2) and sarcosine, as shown below. 


H,N 


H,N' 


)c=o 


[urea] 


NH.CH3.CH2.COOH 


[sarcosine or me thy I-glycine] 


Arginine splits in a similar way, urea being split off on the left, 
and ornithine instead of sarcosine on the right. Arginine is, there¬ 
fore, a compound of ornithine with a urea group. 

Histidine, though not strictly speaking a diamino-acid, is a diazine 
derivative (imidazole-amino-propionic acid) and so may be included in 
the same group. Its formula is 

HC—C—CH..NH2.COOH 

I I 

HN N 

\ ^ 

C 


H 

These substances we have hitherto described as acids, but they 
may also play the part of bases, for the introduction of a second basic 
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group into the fatty acid molecules confers upon them basic properties. 
The three substances :— 

Lysine.C6H,4N202 

Arginine.C6H14N4O2 

Histidine .... CgHaNgOg 
are in fact often called the hexone bases^ because each of them contains 
six atoms of carbon, as the above empirical formulae show. 

Cystine is a complex diamino-acid in which sulphur is present, and 
in which the greater part of the sulphur of the protein molecule is 
contained. The sulphur test described in Lesson I, Exercise 7 (<^), p. 7 , 
is due to the presence of the cystine group in the protein molecule, and 
it is particularly well shown by such proteins as keratin, which are rich 
in cystine. 

Chemically it is di- (thio-amino-propionic acid), and its formula is 

CHs—S—S—CH2 

I I 

CH.NHg CH.NHj 

I ! 

COOH COOH 

We may summarise what we have learnt up to this point by enumer¬ 
ating the principal members of these various groups of amino-acids :— 

( 1 ) The mono-amino-acids : 

{d) Of the mono-car boxy He group : glycine, alanine, serine, 
valine, and leucine. 

{b) Of the dicarboxylic group : asparagine, aspartic acid, and 
glutamic acid. 

(^) Of the ringed group : phenyl-alanine, tyrosine, and trypto¬ 
phane. 

( 2 ) The diamino-acids: lysine, ornithine, arginine, and cystine. 
We have still to mention :— 

( 3 ) Pyrrolidine Derivatives.—These are derivatives of a ring 
which reminds us of the benzene ring, but nitrogen is included in the 
ring-formation ; the most important are pyrrolidine-carboxylic acid, or 
proUne^ and its hydroxy derivative oxyproline. The formula for proline, 
which is a very constant product of protein cleavage, is 

H2C—CH2 

I I 

H,C CH.COOH 
NH 

(4) Pyrimidine Bases.—These axe derivatives of the pyrimidine 
ring, another heterocyclic nucleus. 
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The pyrimidine bases obtainable from the cleavage of certain 
proteins (nucleo-proteins) are cytosine, thymine, and uracil. Their 
formulae are as follows :— 

H.N—C :0 H.N—C :0 N = C.NHa 

I 1 II II 

0 :C CH 0 :C C.CU^ 0 :C C.H 

II! I II I II 

H.N—C.H H.N--C.H 

[uracil or dioxypyrimidincl fthyminc or methyl uracil] [cytosine or anano oxypyrimidine] 

( 5 ) Purine Bases.—-These, like the preceding, are obtained from the 
nucleic acid complex of nucleo-proteins, and will be described on p. 64 . 

(6) Ammonia. 

Our list now represents the principal groups of chemical nuclei 
united together in the protein molecule, and its length makes one 
realise the complicated nature of that molecule and the difficulties 
which beset its investigation. We may put the problem another way. 
In the simple sugars, with six atoms of carbon, there are as many as 
twenty-four dilQferent ways in which the atomic groups may be linked 
up ,• the formulse on p, 22 give only three of these which represent the 
structure of glucose, fructose, and galactose ; but the majority of the 
remainder have also been prepared by the chemists. The molecule of 
albumin has at least 700 carbon atoms, so the possible combinations 
and permutations must be reckoned by many thousands. 

Many workers are .steadily analysing the various known proteins, 
taking them to pieces and identifying and estimating the fragments. 
The following brief table gives the results obtained with some of the 
cleavage products of a few proteins. The numbers given are per¬ 
centages ;— 



Serum-Albumin. 1 

; 

C 

1 

C3 

< 

tie 

taO 

w 

Serum-Globulin. 1 

Caselnogen of i 
Cow’s Milk. 1 

Gelatin. 1 

! 

Keratin from 
Horse Hair. . 

Edestin, a Globulin 
from Cotton Seed. 

Zein, from Maize. 

GHadin, from 
Wheat. 

1 

i Glycine . 

0 

0 

3-5 

0-5 

16-5 

47 

1*2 

0 

! 

0-02' 

I I-^encine . ** 

20-0 

6‘1 

18*7 

10-5 

21 

71 

15-5 

18‘6 

5-6 ' 

Glntamic acid 

7-7 

8-0 

8-5 

11-0 

0*9 

37 

17-2 

18-3 

37-3 ! 

Tyrosine 

21 

1-1 

2*0 

4-5 

0 

3*2 

2-1 

3-5 

T2 

Arginine 


... 

... 

4-8 

7-6 

... 

11-7 

1*2 

3*2 

Tryptophane . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1*5 

0 

... 

-h 

0 

+ 

Cystine . 

2-5 

0-a 

0*7 

0-06 


More 
than 10 

}o-2 

... 

0-4 ' 
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Such numbers, of course, are not to be committed to memory, 
especially as the methods of analysis cannot in all cases be considered 
satisfactory, but they are sufficient to convey to the reader the 
differences between the proteins. There are several blanks left, on 
account of no estimations having yet been made. Where the sign + 
occurs, the substance in question has been proved to be present, but 
not yet determined quantitatively. Among the more striking points 
brought out are ;— 

1 . The absence of glycine from albumins. 

2 . The high percentage^of glycine in gelatin. 

3 . The absence of tyrosine and tryptophane in gelatin. 

4 . The high percentage of the sulphur-containing substance 
(cystine) in keratin. 

5 . The high percentage of glutamic acid in vegetable proteins. 

We have next to consider the way in which the amino-acids are 

linked together into groups; and the culmination of this branch of 
research will be the discovery of the way in which such groups are 
linked together to form the protein molecule. 

The groups are termed polypeptides \ many of these have been 
made synthetically in the laboratory, and so the synthesis of the 
protein molecule is foreshadowed. 

We may take as our examples of the polypeptides some of the 
simplest, and may' write the formulae of a few amino-acids as follows :— 

NH2.CH2.COOH Glycine 

NH2.C2H4,C00H Alanine 

NHg.CgHjo.COOH Leucine 

or in general terms 

HNH.R.COOH 


Two aminb-acids are linked together as shown in the following 
formula:— 


HNH.R.CO 


OH.H 


NH.R.COOH 


What happens is that the hydroxyl (OH) of the carboxyl (COOH) 
group of one acid unites with one atom of the hydrogen of the next 
amino (HNH) group, and water is thus formed as shown within the 
dotted lines : this is eliminated and the rest of the chain closes 
up. In this way we get a dipeptide. The names glycyl, alanyl, 
leucyl, etc., are given to the NH2.R»CO group which replaces the 
hydrogen of the next NHg group. Thus glycyl-glycine, glycyl-leudne, 
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leucyl-alanine, alanyl-leucine, and numerous other combinations are 
obtained. If the same operation is repeated we obtain tripeptides 
(leucyl-glycyl-alanine, alanyl-leucyl-tyrosine, etc.); then come the 
tetrapeptides and so on. In the end, by coupling the chains sufficiently 
often, and in appropriate order, Fischer obtained substances which give 
some of the reactions of peptone. 

Hausmann's Method-—The ideal aim of the chemist would be to 
separate the complex mixture of cleavage products quantitatively in 
such a way as to account for the whole of the carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, 
etc., in the original protein. This idea has not yet been attained on 
account of the secondary reactions taking place during hydrolysis, such 
as formation of brown and black pigments, splitting off of carbonic 
acid, etc. Even with the best methods at his disposal, Fischer and his 
colleagues succeeded in separating at the utmost 50 to 70 per. cent, of 
the amino-acids present in the cleavage products, and the chief loss 
appears to be in the mono-amino-acids. A new method recently 
introduced by Dakin has, however, given better results. 

Under these circumstances it is of the greatest value to be able to 
obtain, by a short and trustworthy procedure, at least an approximate 
knowledge of the nitrogen distribution in the protein molecule, even if 
this does not allow us to determine quantitatively the individual cleavage 
products. Such a method has been worked out, mainly in Hofmeister’s 
laboratory, by Hausmann, and has been subsequently used by Osborne 
and others. 

Hausmann’s method is shortly as follows:—The total nitrogen of 
the protein is estimated by KjeldahFs method. A weighed amount 
of the substance is then hydrolysed by means of hydrochloric acid. 
After complete hydrolysis the cleavage products are separated into 
three classes and the nitrogen estimated in each as— 

1 . Amide-N or ammonia nitrogen. This comprises the nitrogen 
of that part of the protein molecule which is easily split off as 
ammonia, and is determined by distilling off the ammonia after adding 
magn^ia. 

2 . Diamino-N. The fluid, free from ammonia, is precipitated by 
phosphotungstic acid, and the nitrogen present in the precipitate 
determined. This represents the nitrogen of the diamino-acids (histi¬ 
dine, arginine, etc.). 

3 . Mono-amino-N. This is the nitrogen contained in the residual 
fluid after removal of the amide and diamino-N. 

This method has furnished most valuable information when applied 
to different animal and vegetable proteins, as is shown in the following 
table from the analyses of Osborne :— 
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Total N. 

Amide-N. 

Diamino-N. 

2*^Iono- I 
amino-N. ] 

i 

Zein (maize) .... 

1(5*13 

2*97 

0*49 

12*51 i 

Hordein (barley) 

17*21 

4*01 

0*77 

12-04 1 

Gliadin (wheat).... 

17*66 

4*20 

0*98 

12-41 ! 

Glutenin (wheat) 

17*49 

3*30 

2*05 

11-Do ! 

Leucosin (wheat) 

16*93 

1*16 

3*50 

11-83 ; 

Edestin (hemp) . . 

18*64 

1*88 

5*91 

10-78 j 

Caseinogen (milk) 

15*62 

1*61 

1 

3*49 

10-31 

_ 1 


These figures show interesting differences between otherwise similar 
proteins. New characteristics are given for some protein groups, e.g, the 
alcohol-soluble vegetable proteins, which possess a high amide-N and 
low diamino-N. In Osborne’s analyses (not given) of various edestins, 
great differences of the diamino-N were revealed. The method has also 
proved useful for the differentiation of proteoses, and interesting deduc¬ 
tions as to the food value of various proteins have been drawn from its 
results. As 80 to 90 per cent, of the carbon of proteins (according to 
Kossel) is present in combination with nitrogen, the method is likely to 
give important clues as to the constitution of different proteins. 

Van Slyke’s Method.—A further differentiation of the units in 
the protein molecule has been made possible by a method Van Slyke has 
introduced. The details of the method are given in‘Lesson XVIII; it 
is an application of the well-known reaction of nitrous acid on sub¬ 
stances containing an amino-group. Since nitrous acid liberates nitro¬ 
gen only from the amino-group, it is possible, by estimating the total 
nitrogen, to determine by difference the non-amino-nitrogen in a protein 
(that is, the part of the nitrogen which is in heterocyclic combination in 
proline, oxyproline, tryptophane, and histidine). By making use of 
these facts, and applying them to Hausmann’s method, Van Slyke has 
been successful in determining from 98 to 100 per cent, of the nitrogen¬ 
ous products of a complete protein hydrolysis, and the whole operation 
can be carried out with 2 or 3 grammes of the protein material. After 
complete hydrolysis of the protein, the ammonia nitrogen is estimated 
by vacuum distillation after adding magnesia. Arginine, histidine, 
lysine, and cystine are precipitated, as in Hausmann’s method, by 
phosphotungstic acid ; this precipitate is dissolved, and the total nitro¬ 
gen and the amino-nitrogen in it are estimated. The difference gives 
the non-amino-nitrogen in the histidine (which contains two-thirds non¬ 
amino-nitrogen) and arginine (which contains three-quarters non¬ 
amino-nitrogen). The remaining nitrogen of this fraction is contained 
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in the bases lysine and cystine ; these contain only amino-nitrogen ; 
cystine is determined separately by a sulphur estimation, and lysine by 
difference. Of the other pair of amino-acids, arginine is estimated by 
t)oiling with potash, which splits off half its nitrogen as ammonia, and 
histidine by difference. The mono-amino-acids contained in the 
phosphotungstic filtrate are separated into two fractions: (1) the acids 
which contain only amino-nitrogen, and (2) those which also contain 
secondary nitrogen in the pyrrolidine ring (proline and oxyproline), 
or in the indole ring (tryptophane). 

During the distillation of the ammonia (amide nitrogen), a black 
colouring matter is formed; the nitrogen in this is estimated and is 
designated humin nitrogen. The following table gives the amounts in 
percentages of the total nitrogen, of the nitrogen in the various fractions 
of certain proteins :— 



' Amide-N. 

c 

S 

3 

s 

i 

Cystine-N. 

Arginine-N. 

Histidine-N. | 

% 

o 

*5) 

Mono- 

amino-N. 

I Non- ! 

amino-N. 

Total N. ; 

Wheat gliadin . 1 

25%52 

0*86 

1*25 

5*71 

5*20 

0*75 

51*98 

8*50 

99*77 

Edestin . . 1 

9*99 

1*98 1 

1*49 

27-05 

5*75 

3*86 

47*55 

1*70 

99*37 

Keratin (from ^ 

hair) . , . j 

10*05 

7.42 

6*60 

15*33 

3*48 

5*37 

47*50 

3*10 

98*85 

Gelatin . . | 

2*25 

0*07 

0*00 

14*70 

4*48 

6*32 

56*30 

14*90 

99*02 

Fibrin . . j 

8*32 

3*17 

0*99 

13*86 

4*83 

11*51 

54*30 

2*70 

99*58 

Haemoglobin . j 

1 

5*24 

3*60 

0*00 

7*70 

12*70 

10*90 

57*00 

2*90 

100*04 


It will be seen that practically 100 per cent, of the total nitrogen is 
accounted for. A further striking result is the high non-amino-nitrogen 
percentage in gelatin, indicating that larger quantities of proline are 
contained in it than older analyses had revealed. The large amount of 
lysine in hsemoglobin is also unexpected. The method has a great 
future before it, 

TESTS FOE PEOTUKTS 

Solubilities.—^The proteins are insoluble in alcohol and ether. 
Some are soluble in water,^ others insoluble. Many of the latter 
are soluble in weak saline solutions. Some are insoluble, others 
soluble in concentrated saline solutions. 

^ The proteips are not truly soluble in water; they are in a state of colloidal 
soluitony a condition intermediate between true solution and suspension. Many of 
their properties are due to this fact. (See Appendix.) 
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All proteins are soluble with the aid of heat in concentrated 
mineral acids and alkalis. Such treatment, however, decomposes as 
well as dissolves the protein. Proteins are also soluble in gastric and 
pancreatic juices ; but here, again, they undergo a change, as we have 
already seen. 

Heat Coagulation.—Most native proteins, such as white of egg, 
are rendered insoluble when their solutions are heated. The tempera¬ 
ture of heat coagulation differs in different proteins ; thus myosinogen 
and fibrinogen coagulate at 56° C., serum-albumin and serum-globulin 
at about 75° C. 

The proteins which are coagulated by heat come mainly under two 
classes : the albumins dcciA the globulins. These 
differ in solubility; the albumins are soluble in 
distilled water, the true globulins require salts 
to hold them in solution. 

Indiffusibility.—The proteins (peptones ex¬ 
cepted) belong to the class of substances called 
colloids by Thomas Graham ; that is, they pass 
with difficulty, or not at all^ through animal 
membranes. In the construction of dialysers, 
vegetable parchment is largely used. 

Proteins may thus be separated from 
diffusible (crystalloid) substances such as salts, 
but the process is a tedious one. If some 
serum or white of egg is placed in a dialyser Fig. 6 .— inthisformofdiaiyser 

. , ^ • I T the substance to be dialysed 

(fig. 6) and distilled water outside, the greater is placed within the piece 

amount of the salts passes into the water larger v^sel of water. The 

through the membrane and is replaced by 
water ; the two proteins albumin and globulin 

remain inside ; the globulin is, however, precipitated, as the salts 
which previously kept it in solution are removed. 

The terms “ diffusion,’’ “ dialysis,” and “ osmosis ” should be 
distinguished from one another. 

If water is carefully poured on the surface of a solution of any 
substance, this substance gradually spreads through the water, and the 
composition of the mixture becomes imiform in time. The time 
occupied is short for substances like sodium chloride, and long for 
substances like albumin. The phenomenon is called diffusion. If 
the solutions are separated by a membrane the term dialysis is employed. 
The word osmosis is properly restricted to the passage of water through 
membranes, and can be best studied when semi-permeable membranes 
are employed. See more fully article Osmosis in Appendix. 
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CiystaIHsation.-™Hiemoglobm, the red pigment of the blood, is 
a protein substance and is crystallisable (for further details, see The 
Blocxi, Lesson IX). Like other proteins it has an enormously large 
molecule; though crystalline, it is not, however, crystalloid in 
Graham’s sense of that term. Blood pigment, however, is not the 
only crystallisable protein. Long ago cr}^stals of protein (globulin 
or vitellin) were observed in the aleurone grains of many seeds, 
and in the somewhat similar granules occurring in the egg-yolk 
of some fishes and amphibians. By appropriate methods these 
have been separated and recrystallised. Further, egg-albumin itself 
has been crystallised. If a solution of white of egg is diluted with 
an equal volume of saturated solution of ammonium sulphate, the 
globulin present is precipitated and is removed by filtration. The 
filtrate is now allowed to remain some days at the temperature 
of the air, and as it becomes more concentrated from evaporation, 
minute spheroidal globules, and finally minute needles of egg-albumin, 
either aggregated or separate, make their appearance (Hofmeister). 
Crystallisation is more rapid if a little acetic or sulphuric acid is 
added (Hopkins). Serum-albumin (from some animals) has also been 
similarly crystallised (Giirber). 

Action on Polaxised Inght,—All proteins are lasvo-rotatory, the 
amount of rotation varying with individual proteins. Several of 
the conjugated proteins, e.g. hsemoglobin, and nucleo-proteins are 
dextro-rotatory, though their protein components are Isevo-rotatory 
(Gamgee). 

Colonr Eeactions.—The principal colour reactions have been 
already described in the heading of this lesson. 

(1) The xantho-proteic reaction depends on the conversion of the 
aromatic group of the protein molecule into nitro-derivatives. 

(2) Millon’s reaction is due to the presence of the tyrosine group, 
and is given by all benzene derivatives which contain a hydroxyl group 
(OH) replacing hydrogen. 

(3) The formaldehyde reaction (and the Adamkiewicz reaction) is 
due to the presence of the tryptophane radical (indole amino-propionic 
acid). 

The presence, absence, or intensity of these colour tests in various 
proteins depends respectively on the presence, absence, or amount of 
the groups to which they are due. 

(4) In the copper sulphate test the proteoses and peptones behave 
differently from the native proteins; the latter give a violet and the 
former a rose-red colour, which is called the hure^ reaction, because the 
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same tint is also given by the substance called biuret.^ The name does 
not imply that biuret is present in protein, but both biuret and protein 
give the reaction because they possess the same atomic groups, namely, 
two CONHg groups linked either to a carbon atom, or to a nitrogen 
atom, or directly to one another (SchifF). The native proteins give 
a violet colour because the red tint of the copper compound with the 
biuret group is mixed with another copper compound which has a 
blue colour. 

Precipitants of Proteins. —Proteins are precipitated by a large 
number of reagents ; the peptones and proteoses are exceptions in many 
cases, and will be considered separately afterwards (see Lesson VII). 

Solutions of the proteins are precipitated by— 

1. Strong acids, such as nitric acid. 

2. Picric acid. 

3. Acetic acid and potassium ferrocyanide. 

4. Acetic acid and excess of neutral salts, such as sodium sulphate. 

5. Salts of the heavy metals, such as copper sulphate, mercuric 
chloride, lead acetate, silver nitrate, etc. 

6 . Tannin. 

7. Alcohol. 

8 . Saturation with certain neutral salts, such as ammonium sulphate. 

It is necessary that the words coagulation and precipitation should, 

in connection with the proteins, be carefully distinguished. The term 
coagulation is used when an insoluble protein (coagulated protein) is 
formed from a soluble one. This may occur— 

1. When the protein is heated— heat coagulation. 

2. Under the influence of an enzyme; for instance, when a curd 
is formed in milk by rennet or a clot in shed blood by the fibrin 
ferment— enzyme coagulation. 

There are, however, certain precipitants of proteins in which the 
precipitate formed is readily soluble in suitable reagents, such as saline 
solutions, and the protein continues to show its typical reactions. This 
precipitation is not coagulation. Such a precipitate is produced by 
saturation with ammonium sulphate. Certain proteins, called globulins, 
are more' readily precipitated by such means than others. Thus, 
serum-globulin is precipitated by half-saturation with ammonium 
sulphate. Full saturation with ammonium sulphate precipitates all 
proteins but peptone. The globulins are precipitated by certain salts, 

^ Biuret is obtained by heating solid urea; ammonia is given off and leaves 
biuret thus:— 

2CON2H4 = CgOaNgHg + NHg 
[urea] [biuret] [ammonia] 
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such as sodium chloride and magnesium sulphate, which do not 
precipitate the albumins. The precipitation of proteins by salts in 
this way is conveniently termed “ salting out.” 

T’he precipitate produced by alcohol is peculiar in that after a time 
it becomes a coagulum. Protein freshly precipitated by alcohol is 
readily soluble in water or saline media ; but after it has been allowed 
to stand some time under alcohol it becomes more and more insoluble. 
Albumins and globulins are most readily rendered insoluble by this 
method ; proteoses and peptones are never rendered insoluble by the 
action of alcohol. This fact is of value in the separation of these proteins 
from others. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FEOTEINS 


The knowledge of the chemistry of the proteins which is slowly 
progressing will no doubt in time enable us to give a classification of 
these substances on a strictly chemical basis. The following classifica¬ 
tion must be regarded as a provisional one, which, while it retains the 
old familiar names as far as possible, yet attempts also to incorporate 
some of our new knowledge. The classes of animal proteins, then, 
beginning with the simplest, are as follow ;— 


1 . Protamines. 6. 

2 . Histones. 7. 

3. Albumins. 

4. Globulins. 

5. Sclero-proteins. 

We shall take these classes one by one. 


Phospho-proteins. 
Conjugated proteins. 
(a) Gluco-proteins. 
{b) Nucleo-proteins. 
{c) Chromo-proteins, 


1. The Protamines 

These substances are obtainable from the heads of the spermatozoa 
of certain fishes, where they occur in combination with nuclein. 
Kossel’s view that they are the simplest proteins in nature has met 
with general acceptance, and they give such typical protein reactions 
as the copper sulphate test (Rose's or Piotrowski’s reaction). On hydro¬ 
lytic decomposition they first yield substances of smaller molecular 
weight analogous to the peptones which are called protones, and then 
they split up into amino-acids. The number of resulting amino-acids is 
small as compared with other proteins ; hence the hypothesis that they 
are simple proteins is confirmed. Notable amongfceir decomposition 
products are the diamino-acids or hexone bases, especially arginine. 
The protamines differ in their composition according to their source, 
and yield these products in different proportions. 
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Salmine (from the salmon roe) and cliipeine (from the herring roe) 
appear to be identical, and have the empirical formula : 

its principal decomposition product is arginine, but small amounts of 
valine, serine, and proline are also found. Siurine (from the sturgeon) 
yields the same products with lysine and histidine in addition. With 
one exception, the protamines yield no aromatic amino-acids ; the 
exception is cydopterhie (from Cyclopierus lumpus) ; this substance is 
thus an important chemical link between the other protamines and 
the more complex members of the protein family. 

2. The Histones 

These are substances which have been separated from blood 
corpuscles ; globin^ the protein constituent of hsemoglobin, is a well- 
marked instance. They yield a larger number of amino compounds 
than do the protamines, but diamino-acids are still relatively abundant. 
They are coagulable by heat, soluble in dilute acids, and precipitable 
from such solutions by ammonia. The precipitability by ammonia is 
a property possessed by no other protein group. 

3. The Albumins 

These are typical proteins, and yield the majority of the cleavage 
produ(?ts enumerated on pp. 45 to 50. 

They enter into colloidal solution in water, in dilute saline solutions, 
and in saturated solutions of sodium chloride and magnesium sulphate. 
They are, however, precipitated by saturating their solutions with 
ammonium sulphate. Their solutions are coagulated by heat usually 
at 70-73° C. Serum-albumin, egg-albumin, and lact-albumin are 
instances. 

4. The Grlohnlins 

The globulins give the same general tests as the albumins: they 
are coagulated by heat, but differ from the albumins mainly in their 
solubilities. This difference in solubility may be stated in tabular form 
as follows :— 


Reagent. 

Albumin. 

Globulin. 

Water ....... 

soluble 

insoluble 

Dilute saline solution. 

soluble 

soluble 

Saturated solutio% of magnesium sulphate 
or sodium chlor^e. 

soluble 

insoluble 

Half-saturated solution of ammonium sul¬ 
phate . 

Saturated solution of ammonium sulphate . 

soluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 
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In general terms globulins are more readily salted out than albu¬ 
mins ; they may therefore be precipitated and thus separated from the 
albumins by saturation with such salts as sodium chloride, or, better, 
magnesium sulphate, or by half saturation with ammonium sulphate. 

The typical globulins are also insoluble in water, and so may be’ 
precipitated by removing the salt which keeps them in solution. This 
may be accomplished by dialysis (see p. 55). 

Their temperature of heat coagulation varies considerably. The 
following are the commoner globulins :—fibrinogen and serum globuhn 
in blood, egg-globulin in white of egg, para-myosinogen in muscle, and 
cr}^stallin in the crystalline lens. We must also include under the same 
heading certain proteins which are the result of enzyme coagulation 
on globulins such as fibrin (see Blood) and myosin (see Muscle). 

The most striking and real distinction between globulins and 
albumins is that the latter on hydrolysis yield no glycine, whereas 
the globulins do. 

5. The Sclero-proteins 

These substances form a heterogeneous group of substances, which 
were formerly termed albuminoids. The prefix sclero- indicates the 
skeletal origin and often insoluble nature of the members of the group. 
The principal proteins under this heading are the following :— 

1. Collagen, the substance of which the white fibres of connective 
tissue are composed. Some observers regard it as the anhydride of 
gelatin. 

2. Ossein.—This is the same sub.stance derived from bone. 

In round numbers the solid matter in hone contains two-thirds 
inorganic or earthy matter, and one-third organic or animal matter. 
The inorganic constituents are calcium phosphate (84 per cent, of the 
ash), calcium carbonate (13 per cent.), and smaller quantities of calcium 
chloride, calcium fluoride, and magnesium phosphate. The organic 
constituents are ossein (this is the most abundant), elastin from the 
membranes lining the Haversian canals, lacunae, and canaliculi, and 
other proteins and nuclein from the bone corpuscles. There is also 
a small quantity of fat even after removal of all the marrow. Dentme 
is like bone chemically, but the proportion of earthy matter is rather 
^eater. Enamel is the hardest tissue in the body ; the mineral matter 
is like that found in bone and dentine ,* but the organic matter is so 
small in quantity as to be practically non-existent (Tomes). Enamel 
is epiblastic, not mesoblastic like bone and dentine. 

3. Grelatin.—This substance is produced by boiling collagen with 
water. It possesses the peculiar property of setting into a jeUy when 
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a solution made with hot water cools. On digestion it is like ordinary 
proteins converted into peptone-like substances and is readily absorbed. 
Though it will replace in diet a certain quantity of such proteins and 
thus acts as a “ protein sparing ’’ food, it cannot altogether take their 
place as a food. Animals whose sole nitrogenous food is gelatin waste 
rapidly. The reason for this is that gelatin contains neither the 
tyrosine nor the tryptophane radicals, and so it gives neither Millon’s 
nor the Adamkiewicz reaction. Animals which receive in their food 
gelatin to which tyrosine and tryptophane are added thrive better. 

4. Chondrin.—This is the name given to the mixture of gelatin and 
mucoid which is obtained by boiling cartilage. 

5. Elastin.—This is the substance of which the yellow or elastic 
fibres of connective tissues are composed. It is a very insoluble material. 
The sarcolemma of muscular fibres and certain basement membranes 
are composed of a similar substance. 

6 . Keratin, or horny material, is the substance found in the surface 
layers of the epidermis, in hairs, nails, hoofs, and horns. It is very 
insoluble, and chiefly differs from most other proteins in its high 
percentage of the sulphur-containing amino-acid called cystine. A 
similar substance, called neurokeraiin^ is found in neuroglia and nerve 
fibres. In this connection it is interesting to note that the epidermis 
and the nervous system are both formed from the same layer of the 
embryo—the ectoderm. 

6. The Phospho-proteins 

Vitellin (from egg-yoke), caseinogen, the principal protein of milk, 
and casein^ the result of the action of rennet on caseinogen (see Milk), 
are the principal members of this group. Among their decomposition 
products is a considerable quantity of phosphoric acid. They were 
formerly confused with the nucleorproteins which we shall be 
studying immediately ; but they do not yield the products (purine and 
other bases) which are characteristic of nucleo-compounds. The 
phosphorus is contained within the protein molecules, and not in another 
molecular group united to the protein, as is the case for the nucleo- 
proteins. The phospho-proteins are of special value in the nutrition 
of young and embryonic animals. Many other proteins, such as the 
globulin of blood serum, contain traces of phosphorus. 

7. The Conjugated Proteins 

These very complex substances are compounds in which the protein 
molecule is united to other organic materials, which are, as a rule, also 
of complex nature. This second constituent of the compound is usually 
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termed a prosiheiu group. They may be divided into the following 
sub-classes. 

i. Chromo-proteins.— These are compounds of proteins ^ with a 
pigment, which usually contains iron. They are exemplified by 
haemoglobin and its allies, which will be fully considered under 
Blood. 

ii. Gluco-proteins.— These are compounds of protein with a carbo¬ 
hydrate group. This class includes the mucins and the mucoids. 

The mucins are widely distributed and may occur in epithelial cells, 
or be shed out by these cells (mucus, mucous glands, goblet cells). The 
mucins obtained from different sources vary in composition and re¬ 
actions, but they all agree in the following points :— 

{a) Physical character. Viscid and tenacious. 

(4 They are soluble in dilute alkalis, such as lime water, and are 
precipitable from solution by acetic acid. 

The mucoids generally resemble the mucins, but differ from them in 
minor details. The term is applied to the mucin-like substances which 
form the chief constituent of the ground substance of connective tissues 
(tendo-mucoid, chondro-mucoid, etc.). Another, ovo-mucoid, is found 
in white of egg, and others (pseudo-mucin and para-mucin) are occasion¬ 
ally found in dropsical effusions, and in the fluid of ovarian cysts. 

The differences between the mucins and mucoids are possibly due 
to the nature of the protein part of the molecule, and also to the nature 
of the conjugated sulphuric acids which they contain. Those from 
cartilage, tendon, and aorta furnish chondroitin sulphuric acid which 
on further hydrolysis yields the amino-sugar chondrosamine. The 
mucoids from cornea, vitreous humor, gastric mucosa, serum mucoid, 
and ovo-mucoid on the other hand contain mucoitin sulphuric acid, 
which yields ^/-glucosamine (chitosamine), another amino-sugar 
(CgHi;i 05 NH 2 ), on hydrolysis. 

Pavy and others have shown that a small quantity of the same 
carbohydrate derivative can be split off from various other proteins 
which we have already placed among the albumins and globulins. It 
is, however, probable that this must not be considered a prosthetic 
group, but is more intimately united within the protein molecule. 

iii. jKTuclea-protems.—These are compounds^ of protein with a 
complex organic acid called nucleic acid which contains phosphorus. 
They are found both in the nuclei and cell-protoplasm of cells. In 
physical characters they often simulate mucin. 

^ Walter Jones in his recent monograph is doubtful if they are really definite 
compounds. 
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Nuclein is the name given to the chief constituent of cell-nuclei. 
It is identical with the chromatin of histologists (see fig. 7). 

On decomposition it yields an organic acid called nucleic acid, 
together with a variable but usually small amount of protein. It 
contains a high percentage (10-11) of phosphorus. The nuclein 
obtained from the nuclei or heads of the spermatozoa consists of nucleic 
acid without any protein admixture. In fishes’ spermatozoa, however, 
there is an exception to this rule, for there it is, as we have already 
seen, united to protamine. 

The nucleo-proteins of cell-protoplasm are compounds of nucleic 
acid with a much larger quantity of protein, so that they usually 
contain only 1 per cent, or less of phosphorus. Some also contain 
iron, and it is probable that the normal supply of iron to the body is 
contained in the nucleo-proteins or hcematogens (Bunge) of plant or 
animal cells. 


Sru 



Fig. 7. —Diagram of a cell; p, protoplasm composed of spongioplasra 
and hyaloplasm ; «, nucleus with intranuclear network of chromatin 
or nuclein ; and nucleolus (Schafer). 


Nucleo-proteins may be prepared from cellular structures such as 
thymus, testis, kidney, etc., by two principal methods :— 

1. Wooldridge^s Method. —The organ is minced and soaked in water 
for twenty-four hours. Dilute acetic acid added to the aqueous extract 
precipitates the nucleo-protein. 

2. Sodium Chloride Method. —The minced organ is ground up in a 
mortar with solid sodium chloride ; the resulting viscous mass is 
poured into excess of water, and the nucleo-protein rises in strings to 
the top of the water. 

The solvent usually employed for a nucleo-protein, by whichever 
method it is prepared, is a 1 per-cent, solution of sodium carbonate. " 
The relationship of nucleo-proteins to the coagulation of the blood is 
(iescribed under that heading. 

Nucleic acid yields, among its decomposition products, phosphoric 
acid, a carbohydrate, various bases of the purine group, and bases also 
of the pyrimidine group. The following diagrammatic way of repre- 
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sciitiRg tlic decomposition of niicleo-protein "will assist the student in 
rernembering the relationships of these substances : 

Nucleo-protein 

subjected to gastric digestion yields 

_ ^ __ 

Protein— converted into pep- Nuclein, which remains as an 
tone, which goes into solution. insoluble residue. If this is 

dissolved in alkali, and hydro¬ 
chloric acid added, it yields 

Protein—converted into acid A precipitate consisting of nucleic 
meta-protein in solution. acid. If this is heated in a 

sealed tube with hydrochloric 
acid, it yields the following 
substances. 

Phosphoric acid. Carbohydrate. Purine bases. Pyrimidine 

bases. 

Recent research on the nucleic acids obtained from various 
mammalian organs indicates that they fall into two main classes 

(1) Nucleic Acid Proper, —^This yields on decomposition— 

(a) Ph<^phoric acid. 

(i^) A carbohydrate of the hexose group which has recently 
been shown in all probability to be glucal, viz.: 
CH 2 .OH.CH.CH 2 .CH.OH.C : CH.OH 



In nucleic acid from vegetable cells {e.g. from yeast) 
the sugar which takes its place is a pentose (<3f-ribose) 
(Levene). 

{c) Two members of the purine group in the same proportio n 
namely, adenine and guanine. 

(d) Two pyrimidine bases, namely, c^ytosine and thymine. 
In yeast nucleic acid, uracil takes the place of thymine 
(see p. 50). 

The purine bases are specially interesting because of their dose 
relationship to uric add (which see, p. 200). They are all derivatives 
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of a ringed complex, named purine by Fischer, and their relationship 
to each other is best seen by their formulae ;— 

Purine, C 5 H 4 N 4 

i Hypoxanthine (monoxy-purine), C 5 H 4 N 4 O 
Xanthine (dioxy-purine), C 5 H 4 N 40 j 
Adenine (amino-purine), C 5 H 3 N 4 .NH 2 
Guanine (amino-oxy-purine), C 5 H 3 N 4 O.NH 2 
Uric acid (trioxy-purine), C 5 H 4 N 4 O 3 

The two bases obtained from nucleic acid are the two which contain 
the NH 2 group. If xanthine and hypoxanthine are obtained, they 
are the secondary effects of oxidative and de-aminising enzymes, 

( 2 ) Guanylic Acid .—This is a simpler form of nucleic acid found 
in certain organs (pancreas, liver, etc.), mixed with the nucleic acid 
proper. It yields on decomposition only three substances, namely :— 

{a) Phosphoric acid. 

{J>) A carbohydrate of the pentose group. 

(c) Guanine. 

From his work on the nucleic acid of yeast, Levene finds that it is 
composed of complexes consisting of phosphoric acid, carbohydrate 
(ribose), and a base. These are termed nucleotides. Guanylic acid, 
described above, is a mono-nucleotide, but the majority of nucleic 
acids are poly-nucleotides. When these are broken down by chemical 
reagents, the first change is the removal of the phosphoric acid, leaving 
intact the combinations of base and carbohydrate ; these latter com¬ 
binations are called nucleosides ; thus— 

Adenine + ribose - adenosine. 

Guanine + ribose = guanosine. 

These nucleosides may be further split into base and ribose ; or they 
may be de-aminised (/.<?. the amino-group is removed) and nucleosides 
obtained in which hypoxanthine and xanthine are united with the 
ribose, and these in their turn may be split into base and ribose. 

The same cleavages are accomplished in the body by the action of 
tissue-enzymes contained in varying degrees in the different organs 
and tissues. As these enzymes are specific, the number which may 
come into successive play in the decompositions which occur in the body 
is very numerous. These enzymes are spoken of under the general 
term nucleases. 

Protem-hydroly^is 

When protein material is subjected to hydrolysis, as it is when 
heated with mineral acid, or superheated steam, or when acted upon 
by such enzymes as trypsin in the alimentary canal, it is finally resolved 
into the numerous amino-acids of which it is built» But before this 
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ultimate stage is reached, it is split into substances of progressively 
diminishing molecular size, which still retain many of the protein 
characters. These may be classified in order of formation as follows :— 

1 . Meta-proteins. 

2. Proteoses. 

3. Peptones. 

4. Polypeptides. 

5. Amino-acids. 

The polypeptides are linkages of two or more amino-acids as already 
explained. Although most of the polypeptides at present known are 
products of laboratory synthesis, some have been definitely separated 
from the digestion of proteins, and so they must appear in our classifi¬ 
cation. The proteoses, peptones, and some of the more complex poly¬ 
peptides give the biuret reaction; the peptones, which are probably 
complex polypeptides, cannot be salted out of solution like the proteoses; 
their molecules are smaller than those of the proteoses. We shall study 
them more fully under Digestion. 

It is, however, convenient to add here a brief description of the 
meta-proteins, since some of the practical exercises at the head of this 
lesson deal with them. 

They are obtained as the first stage of hydrolysis by enzymes, and 
also by the action of dilute acids or alkalis on either albumins or 
globulins. The general properties of the acid and alkali meta-protems 
which aire thereby formed are as follows :—they are insoluble in pure 
water, but are soluble in either acid or alkali and are precipitated 
by neutralisation unless certain disturbing influences such as sodium 
phosphate are present. They are precipitated, as globulins are, by 
saturation with such neutral salts as sodium chloride or magnesium 
sulphate. They are not coagulated by heat if in solution. In alkali 
meta-protein some of the sulphur in the original protein is removed. 

A variety of meta-protein (probably a compound containing a large 
quantity of alkali) may be formed by adding strong potash to undiluted 
white of egg. The resulting jelly is ^Lieberkuhrls jelly. A 

similar jelly is obtainable by adding strong acetic acid to undiluted 
egg-white. 

The word “ albuminate ’’ is used for compounds of protein with 
mineral substances. Thus if a solution of copper sulphate is added to 
a solution of albumin a precipitate of copper albuminate is formed. 
Similarly, by the addition of other salts of the' heavy metals, other 
metallic albuminates are obtainable. The halogens (chlorine, bromine, 
iodine) also form albuminates in this sense, and may be used for the 
precipitation of proteins. 
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It should be noted, in conclusion, that the foregoing classification 
of proteins is mainly applicable to those of animal origin. The 
vegetable proteins may roughly be arranged under the same main 
headings, although it is doubtful if a real and complete analogy exists 
in all cases. The cleavage products of the vegetable proteins are in 
the main the same as those of the animal proteins, but the quantity 
of each yielded is usually different. Many vegetable proteins, for 
instance, give a very much higher yield of glutamic acid than do those 
of animal origin. 

There are also certain vegetable proteins, such as gliadin from the 
gluten of wheat, hordein from barley, and zein from maize, which stand 
apart from all other members of the group in being soluble in alcohol. 

The vegetable proteins which have been mainly studied are those 
contained in the seeds of plants. They may provisionally be grouped 
into four main classes :— 

1. Albumins, such as leucosin in wheat. 

2 . Globulins, such as edestin of hemp and other seeds ; most of 
these are readily crystallisable. 

3. Glutelins. These are insoluble in water and saline solutions, 
and are soluble only in dilute alkali. They are probably not very 
strongly marked off from the globulins, since it has been shown that 
the solubility of globulins in dilute saline solutions is also due to a 
trace of alkali. The best example of this third class is the glutenin 
of wheat gluten. 

4. Gliadins ; the proteins soluble in alcohol just alluded to. They 
are characterised also by the absence of lysine among their cleavage 
products, and usually yield a very high percentage of glutamic acid 
on decomposition. The gluten of wheat flour, which is formed when 
water is added to it, has been shown to consist of two proteins—one 
(gliadin) soluble in alcohol, the other (glutenin) soluble in alkali. It 
is to the former that the gluten of dough owes its cohesiveness ; and 
grains such as rice, which contain no gliadin, cannot in consequence 
be employed for making bread. 
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A, lOIilL.—1. Ermine & drop of milk tlie micioscape. 

2 , tke speslic grawity of firesli milk with the lactometer; com- 
pyre tMs irilli &© siwntc gravity of milk from ^hich the cream has 
te® rtmoTOi (skimmed milk). The specific gravity of skimmed milk 
is M|3mi owiig to the removiJ. of the lightest constituent—the cream. 

3, The reaetioii of fnesh milk is neutral or slightly alkaline to litmus. 

4, Wmrm some milk in a te^t-tuhe to the temperature of the tody, 
and a4d a few dmi® of rennet After standing a mrd is formed from 
^ c^ivermoi of e€mi7t€ge7h ^e chief protein in milk, into casein- The 

^ fat giohnl^. The li(imd residue is termed qjoh&y- 
M® csiorili^ is prodne^ if fee rennet solution is previously hoiled, 
li»t destroys rennet as it does all enzymes. 

5, Take soi^ ndlk to wMdi 0*2 per cent, of potassium oxalate has 
hm& MdM; wmm fe 40* 0. and add rennet Ho curdling takes place 
fe^mse fee oajJate has precipitated the cailcium salts which are 

m fee oM^nlatimi pr<K^®s. 

Take a »«»nd spedmen of oxalated milk and add a few drops of 
2 per-mnt, »lmtion of cfedim (Monde, and then rennet; curdling ol 
OM^ilafcion tak« if the mixtoie is- kept warm in the usual way. 

S. To another portion of warm milk diluted wife water add a few 
drop cf 20 iw-^at acetic atdd. A lumpy precipitate of caseinogen 

fee is fconed. 

T. KLter off feds pwipfete, and in fee fiihrate t®t for lactose or 
milh-mifar hy Eehlng’s solnMon (see Le:^n HI) j for la^d-alhimin by 
hoidiag, ©r by Millon's reagent (see Lessmi T> 

S. 1%-mpkGiei mxf be detects in the same filtrate in fee follov^r- 
iag way : add nitric acid, boil, and filter; warm fee filtrate wife 
«momum mo^bdate ; a yellow^ crystalline prempitate of ammonium 
phospho-molyMate is formal. Emrtky (Le. ph<»p3at^ of Ca and Mg) 

p^ipitaM© in the onginal- filfeate ly fee fenple addition of 
aaaKaia. 

S. Fat {Imtier) may be extracted Ibom the precipitate obtained in 6 
by sbaMng it with efeer; on amporatiGn of the efeereal extract the 
At m left behind, fontinf a greasy stain on paper. The presaice of fat 

m 
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may also be demonstrated by tie black colour produced by tke addition 
of osmic acid to tie milk. 

10. Stake up a little milk Tvitli fc-wice its volume of ether; tke 
opacity of the roilk remains nearly as great as before. Repeat tMs, 
tut first add to the milk a fe'w drops of caustic alkali before adding 
the ether and then shake. The milk -rhich lies beneath the ethereal 
solution of fat becomes translucent. As a matter of fact ether dissolves 
the fat without the addition of alkali, and the opacity of milk is there¬ 
fore not due to the fat globules alone, but largely to their protein 
envelopes. The clearing which takes place when ether and alkali are 
added is due to an action of the reagents on the caseinogen. 

11 . Caseinogerii like globulin, is precipitated by saturating milk with 
sodium chloride or magnesium sulphate, and by half saturation with 
ammonium sulphate, but differs from the globulins in not being 
coagulated by heat. The precipitate produced by saturation with 
salt floats to the surface with the entangled fat, and the clear salted 
whey is seen below after an Lour or two 

B. FLOTTR. — Idir some wheat flour with a little water into a stiff 

dough. Wrap this up in a piece of muslin and knead it under a tap 
or in a dish of water. The starch grains come through the holes 
in the muslin (identify by iodine test), and an elastic sticky mass 
remains behind. This is a protein called Snsj^nd a fragment 

of gluten in water; add nitric acid and boil; it turns yellow; cool and 
add ammonia; it tnms orange (xantffiopToteic reaction). Boil another 
fragment with MiUon’s reagent; it turns a brick-red colour. 

C. BREAD contains the same constituents as flour, except that 
some of the starch has been converted into dextrin and glucose 
during baking (most flours, however, contain a small quantity of 
sugar). Extract breadcrust with cold water, and test the extract 
for dextrin (iodine test) and for glucose (Trommer’s or Tehling’s 
test). If hot water is used, starch also passes into solution. 

D. MEAT.—This is our main source of protein food. Cut up some 
lean meat into fine shreds and grind these up with salt soluMon. 
Filter and test for proteins. 
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THE PEINCIPAL FOOD STUFFS 

We am now proceed to apply the knowledge we have obtained of 
the proteins, carbohydrates, and fats to the investigation of some - 
important foods. The chief chemical substances in food are :— 

1. Proteins ^ 

2. Carbohydrates r organic. 

3. Fats J 


4. Water 

5. Salts 




inorganic. 


In milk and in eggs, which form the exclusive foods of young 
animals, all varieties of these principles are present in suitable propor¬ 
tions. Hence they are spoken of as perfect foods. Eggs, though a 
perfect food for the developing bird, contain too little cai'bohydrate 
for a mammal. In most vegetable foods carbohydrates are in excess, 
while in animal foods, such as meat, the proteins are predominant. 
In a suitable diet these should be mixed in proper proportions, which 
vary for herbivorous and carnivorous animals. We must, however, 
limit ourselves to the omnivorous animal, man. 

A healthy and suitable diet must possess the following characters :— 

1, It must contain the proper amount and proportion of the various 
chemical substances. 

2, It must be adapted to the climate, to the age of the individual, 
and to the amount of work done by him. 

3, The food must contain, not only the necessary amount of 
chemical substances, but these must be present in a digestible form. 
As an instance of this, many vegetables (peas, beans, lentils) contain 
even more protein than beef and mutton, but are not so nutritious, as 
they are less digestible, much passing off in the fseces unused. 

The nutritive value of a diet depends mainly on the amount of 
carbon and nitrogen it contains in a really digestible form. A man 
doing a moderate amount of work, and taking an ordinary diet, will 
eliminate, chiefly from the lungs in the form of carbonic acid, from 
250 to 280 grammes of carbon per diem. During the same time he will 
eliminate, chiefly in the form of urea in the urine, about 15 to 18 
grammes of nitrogen. These substances are derived from the food, and 
from the metabolism of the tissues ; various forms of energy, work and 
heat being the chief, are simultaneously liberated. During muscular 
exercise the output of carbon greatly increases ; the increased excretion 
of nitrogen is insignificant. Taking, then, the state of moderate 
exercise, it is necessary that the waste of the tissues should be replaced 
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by fresh material in the form of food; and the proportion of carbon to 
nitrogen should be the same as in the excretions: 250 to 15, or 16-6 
to 1. The proportion of carbon to nitrogen in protein is, however, 
53 to 15, or 3*5 to 1. The extra supply of carbon comes from non- 
nitrogenous foods— viz. fat and carbohydrate. 

Voit gives the following daily diet:— 

Protein 120 grammes. 

Fat 100 

Carbohydrate 333 „ 

Ranke’s diet closely resembles Volt’s; it is— 

Protein 100 grammes. 

Fat 100 

Carbohydrate 250 „ 

In preparing diet tables, such adequate diets as those just given 
should be borne in mind. The following peace-time dietary (from 
C. N. Stewart) will be seen to be rather more liberal, but may be taken 
as fairly typical of what is usually consumed by an adult man in the 
twenty-four hours, doing an ordinary amount of work. 


' 
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For a certain time (as during rationing due to war conditions) a 
man will maintain his health on a scantier diet. ^ In the necessity for 
such precautions the workers must be given their proper supply of 
energy-producing food (fat and carbohydrate). Long before the war 
Chittenden urged that the normal diet should contain only about 
half the customary quantity of protein, and our recent experience 
has shown that a Chittenden diet can be kept up for a long time. 
The \K>dy certainly does not assimilate the larger amount usually taken, 
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for the greater part of the nitrogenous constituents is converted into 
amino-acids, which are rapidly transformed by the liver into urea and 
cast out of the body, leaving the non-nitrogenous remainder to be 
utilised in the same way as fats and carbohydrates are, for the produc¬ 
tion of heat and energ\u Chittenden’s views will, however, bring home 
to many people that temperance is necessary in food as well, as in drink. 
The majority of well-to-do people certainly eat an excess of meat, and so 
throw an unnecessary strain upon their digestive and excretory organs.- 
One should hesitate, however, in accepting Chittenden’s conclusions to 
the full, for it is doubtful if the minimum is also the opimum diet. 
It may be that there is a real need for an excess of protein beyond the 
apparent minimum. In diamond mining a large quantity of earth 
must be crushed to obtain the precious stones. It may be that among 
the many cleavage products of protein the majority may be compared 
to this waste earth, and we get rid of them as quickly as possible in the 
excretions, but some few (such as tyrosine and tryptophane) are 
unusually precious for protein synthesis or metabolic processes in the 
body, and that, in order to get an adequate supply of these, a 
comparatively large amount of protein must be ingested. 

Recent research has shown that there is something else in an 
adequate diet which is necessary, especially during the time of growth, 
lliese unknown constituents (vitamins) will be discussed in the 
concluding section of this chapter. 

MILK 

Milk is often spoken of as a “perfect food,” and it is so for infants. 
For those who are older it is so voluminous that unpleasantly large 
quantities of it would have to be taken in the course of the day to 
ensure the proper supply of nitrogen and carbon. Moreover, for adults 
it is relatively too rich in protein and fat. It also contains too little 
iron (Bunge) ; hence children weaned late become anaemic. 

The microscope reveals that it consists of two parts : a clear fluid and 
a number of minute particles that float in it. These consist of minute 
fat globules, varying in diameter from 0-0015 to 0-005 millimetre. 

The milk secreted during the first few days of lactation is called 
€dmtrum. It contains very little caseinogen, but large quantities of 
globulin instead. Microscopically, cells from the acini of the mammary 
glaiMi are seen, which contain fat globules in their interior: they are 
cal«i colostrum corpuscles. 

Bmctim (Gravity.—^The reaction of fresh cow’s milk 

and of human milk is amphoteric towards litmus. This is due to the 
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presence of both acid and alkaline salts ; the latter are usually in excess. 
Milk readily turns acid or sour as the result of fermentative change, 
part of its lactose being transformed into lactic acid (see p. 27). The 
specific gravity of milk is usually ascertained with the hydrometer. 
That of normal cow’s milk varies from 1028 to 1034. When the milk 
is skimmed the specific gravity rises, owing to the removal of the 
light constituent, the fat, to 1033-1038. In all cases the specific 
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coarse fat globules re¬ 
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Fig. 8.—Microscopic appearance of milk in the 
early stage of lactation, showing colo-strum 
corpuscles {(t) in addition to fat globules. (Yeo.> 


gravity of water, with which other substances are compared, is taken 
as 1000, 

Composition.—Bunge gives the following table, contrasting the 
rtiilk of woman and cow :— 



W Oman. 

Cow. 


Per cent. 

! 

Per cent. ^ 

Proteins (chiefly caseinogen). . i 

1-7 

3-5 

Butter (fat). 

3-4 

3-7 

Lactose. 

6-2 

4*9 i 

Salts. 

0-2 

0*7 1 

i ! 


Hence, in feeding infants on cow’s milk, it will be necessary to dilute 
it, and add sugar and a little cream to make it approximately equal to 
natural human milk. 

The Proteins of Milk.~The principal protein in milk is called 
c memo gen : this is the one which is coagulated by rennet to form easem, 

rh ^ 
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Cheese consists of casein with the entangled fat. The other proteins m 
milk, present in small amounts, are lact-albumin, lacfo-globulin, and 
traces of a protein which is soluble in alcohol. Lacto-globulin closely 
resembles serum-globulin, but lact-albumin differs from serum-albumin 
in percentage composition, specific rotation, coagulation temperature, 
etc. It has been obtained in the crystalline condition. 

The Coagulatioii or Curdling of Milk.—Rennet is the agent 
usually employed for this purpose ; it is an enzyme secreted by the 
stomach, especially by sucking animals, and is generally obtained 
from the calf. 

The curd consists of the casein and entangled fat : the liquid 
residue called whey contains the sugar, salts, and the other proteins of 
the milk. 

Caseinogen itself may be precipitated by acids such as acetic 
acid, or by saturation with neutral salts. This, however, is not 
coagulation, but precipitation. The precipitate may be collected 
and dissolved in lime water; the addition of rennet then produces 
coagulation in this solution, provided that a sufficient amount of 
calcium salts is present. 

In milk also rennet produces coagulation, provided a sufficient 
amount of calcium salts is present. If the calcium salts are precipi¬ 
tated by the addition of potassium oxalate, rennet causes no formation, 
of casein. The process of curdling in milk is a double one; the 
first action due to rennet is to produce a change in caseinogen; the 
second action is that of the calcium salt, which precipitates the altered 
caseinogen as casein. In blood also calcium salts are necessary for 
coagulation, but they probably act in a different way in the two cases. 
In both phenomena the prevailing tendency of modern views is to 
regard the change as a physical rather than a chemical one. • 

Caseinogen is not coagulable by heat. We have already classed it 
with vitellin as a phospho-protein (see p. 61). 

Caseinogen, as was originally pointed out by Hammarsten, is a 
protein with acid properties : it is quite insoluble in water, but it forms 
soluble salts with such metallic bases as potassium, sodium, and calcium. 
The caseinogen as it exists in milk is combined with calcium as calcium 
caseinogenate. When acetic acid is added to milk, we therefore get 
calcium acetate, and a precipitate of free caseinogen. On “ dissolv¬ 
ing this caseinogen in an alkali such as soda or potash, we have the 
formation of sodium caseinogenate or potassium caseinogenate, as the 
case may be. The precipitate obtained in milk by the addition of 
alcohol, or by ‘‘salting out,” is not free caseinogen, but calcium 
caseinogenate. When we add potassium oxalate to milk, we get 
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the reaction represented in the following equation Calcium case- 
inogenate-f potassium oxalate = calcium opcalate + potassium caseino-' 
genate. When we add calcium chloride to oxalated milk, the following 
equation represents what occurs Potassium caseinogenate-f calcium 
chloride = calcium caseinogenate + potassium chloride. 

Calcium caseinogenate forms an opalescent or colloidal solution in 
water and reacts with the rennet. The caseinogenates of magnesium, 
barium, and strontium have similar characters. The caseinogenates 
of potassium, sodium, and ammonium differ from the above by form¬ 
ing a nearly clear solution in water, and they do not react with the 
rennet (W. A. Osborne). 

The Fats of Milk.—The chemical composition of the fit of niilh 
(butter) is ver 7 like that of adipose tissue. It consists chiefly of 
palmitin, stearin, and olein. There are, however, smaller quantities of 
fats derived from fatty acids lower in the series, especially butyrin and 
caproin. The old statement that each fat globule is surrounded by a 
film of protein is, according to Hamsden’s work, correct. Milk also 
contains small quantities of lipoids, namely, phosphatides and choles¬ 
terol ; and a yellow fatty pigment or lipochrome (see p. 40). 

Milk Sugar or Lactose.—This is a disaccharide (C 12 H 22 O 11 ). Its 
properties have already been described in Lesson III, p. 27. 

Souring: of Milk.—When milk is allowed to stand, the chief change 
which it is apt to undergo is a conversion of a part of its lactose into 
lactic acid. This is due to the action of micro-organisms, and would 
not occur if the milk were contained in cold sterilised vessels. Equa¬ 
tions showing the change produced are given on p. 27. When souring 
occurs, the acid which is formed precipitates a portion of the caseinogen. 
This must not be confounded with the formation of casein from casein¬ 
ogen which is produced by rennet. There are, however, some bacterial 
growths which like rennet produce true coagulation. 

Alcoholic Fermentatian in Milk.—^When yeast is added to milk, 
the sugar does not readily undergo the alcoholic fermentation. Other 
somewhat similar fungoid growths are, however, able to produce the 
change, as in the preparation of koumiss; the milk sugar is first in¬ 
verted, that is, glucose and galactose are formed from it (see p. 27), and 
it is from these sugars that alcohol and carbonic acid originate. 

The Salts of Milk.—The principal salt is calcium phosphate; a 
small quantity of magnesium phosphate is also present. The other 
salts are chiefly chlorides of sodium and potassium. 

Differences between different Milks.—It is an undoubted fact 
that the milk provided by nature for the growing offspring is different 
in the various classes of the animal kingdom. The quantitative 
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variations are often enormous, and it has been shown that the milk best 
adapted for the nutrition of the young animal is that which comes from 
its mother, or, at least, from an animal of the same species. The 
practical application of this rule comes home most to us when dealing 
with the feeding of children, and it is universally acknowledged that, 
after all, cows’ milk is but a poor substitute for human milk. Cows’ 
milk is, of course, diluted, and sugar and cream added, so as to make it 
quantitatively like mother’s milk, but even then the question arises 
whether the essential difference between the two kinds of milk is not 
deeper than one of mere quantity ; and, in particular, the pendulum of 
scientific opinion has swung backwards and forwards in relation to the 
question whether the principal protein, called caseinogen in both, is 
really identical in the two cases. The caseinogen of human milk 
curdles in small flocculi in the stomach, so contrasting with the heavy 
curd which cows’ milk forms ; and even although the curdling of cows’ 
milk be made to occur in smaller fragments by mixing the milk with 
barley water or lime water, its digestion proceeds with comparative 
slowness in the child’s alimentary canal. These are practical points 
well known to every clinical observer, and in the past they have been 
attributed, not so much to fundamental differences in the caseinogen 
itself, as to accidental concomitant factors ; the excess of citric acid in 
human milk, for instance, or its paucity in calcium salts, having been 
held responsible for the differences observed in the physical condition 
of the curd and in its digestibility. 

This question is far from settled even to-day, but there are some 
data now available that point to a qualitative difference between 
caseinogens. Some of these depend on the application of the “ bio¬ 
logical test ” carried out on the line of immunity experiments, which has 
been so signally successful in the distinction between the blood-proteins 
of different species of animals (see Lesson IX). The differences, how¬ 
ever, which lead to the formation of specific precipitins are so slight, 
that ordinary chemical methods of analysis are, at present, unable to 
reveal them. But, in the case of milk, there are differences which the 
chemist can detect. One cannot lay much stress on mere percentage 
composition, although differences have been noted in that, because we 
have no guarantee that the proteins investigated were separated from 
all impurities ; there are also differences in the percentage of amino- 
acids obtained after hydrolysis, but the present methods of estimating 
these with accuracy leave much to be desired. A deeper chemical 
distinction noted is contained in the work of Bienenfeld, who found 
that human caseinogen contains a carbohydrate complex which is 
absent from that of the cow. 
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A few years ago it was stated that human caseinogen will not 
curdle with rennet ; but this has been shown to be a mistake. The 
conditions of rennet curdling are somewhat different in the two kinds 
of milk we are considering, but provided the reaction in the stomach 
is acid, human milk is curdled by rennet when acted on by gastric 
juice. 

EGGS 

In this country the eggs of hens and ducks are those particularly 
selected as foods. The s/ie// is made of calcareous matter, especially 
calcium carbonate. The white is composed of a richly albuminous 
fluid enclosed in a network of firmer and more fibrous material. The 
amount of solids is 13-3 per cent.: of this 12*2 is protein in nature. 
The proteins are albumin, with smaller quantities of egg-globulin and 
ovo-mucoid (p. 62). The remainder is made up of sugar (0*5 per cent.), 
traces of fats, lecithin (and other phosphatides) and cholesterol, and 
0*6 per cent, of inorganic salts. Hheyolk is rich in food materials for 
the development of the future embryo. In it there are two varieties 
of yolk-spherules, one kind yellow and opaque (due to admixture with 
fat and a yellow lipochrome, see p. 40), and the other smaller, trans¬ 
parent and almost colourless : these are protein in nature, consisting of 
the phosphoprotein called vitellm (p. 61). Lecithin, kephalin, choles¬ 
terol, small quantities of sugar, and inorganic salts are also present. 

The nutritive value of eggs is high, as they" are so readily digestible ; 
but the more an egg is cooked the more insoluble do its protein 
constituents become. 


MEEAT 

This is composed of the muscular and connective (including adipose) 
tissues of certain animals. The flesh of some animals is not eaten ; 
in some cases this is a matter of fashion; some flesh, like that of the 
carnivora, is stated to have an unpleasant taste; and in other cases 
{e.g. the horse) it is more lucrative to use the animal as a beast of 
burden. 

Meat is the most concentrated and most easily assimilable of 
nitrogenous foods. It is our chief source of nitrogen. Its chief solid 
constituent is protein, and the principal protein is myosin. In addition 
to the extractives and salts contained in muscle, there is always a certain 
percentage of fat, even though all visible adipose tissue is dissected off. 
The fat-cells are placed between the muscular fibres, and the amount 
of fat so situated varies in different animals. It is particularly 
abundant in pork; hence the indigestibility of this form of flesh; the fat 
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prevents the gastric juice from obtaining ready access to the muscular 
fibres. 

The following table gives the chief substances in some of the 
principal meats used as food :— 


Constituents. 

Ox. 

Calf. 

Pig. 

Horse. 

Fowl. 

Pike. 

Water ..... 

76*7 

75-6 

72*6 

74-3 

70*8 

79-3 

1 Solids ..... 

23-3 

24-4 

27*4 

‘25*7 

29*2 

20-7 

1 Proteins, including gelatin 

20-0 

19*4 

19*9 

21*6 

22*7 

18-3 

I Fat. 

1 1-5 

2*9 

6*2 

2*5 

4*1 

0-7 

! Carbohydrate .... 

i 0*6 

0-8 

! 0*6 

0*6 

1*3 

0-9 

j Salts ..... 

1-2 

1*3 

i 1*1 

1*0 

1*1 

0*8 


The large percentage of water in meat should be particularly noted ; 
if a man wished to take his daily quantity of 100 grammes of protein 
entirely in the form of meat, it would be necessary for him to consume 
about 500 grammes a little more than 1 lb.) of meat per diem. 

FLOUR 

The best wheat flour is made from the interior of wheat grains, 
and contains the greater proportion of the starch of the grain and 
most of the protein. Whole flour is made from the whole grain minus 
the husk, and thus contains, not only the white interior, but also the 
‘‘ germ ” or embryo plant, and the harder and browner outer portion 
of the grain. This outer region contains a somewhat larger proportion 
of the proteins of the grain. Whole flour contains 1 to 2 per cent, 
more protein than the best white flour, but it has the disadvantage of 
being less readily digested (see also Vitamins, p. 82). Brown flour 
contains a certain amount of bran in addition ; it is still less digestible, 
but is useful as a mild laxative, the insoluble cellulose mechanically 
irritating the intestinal canal as it passes along. 

The best flour contains very little sugar. The presence of sugar 
indicates that germination has commenced in the grains. In the 
manufacture of malt from barley this is purposely allowed to go on. 

When mixed with water, wheat flour forms a sticky adhesive mass 
called dough. This is due to the formation of gluten, and the forms 
of grain poor’in gluten cannot be made into dough (oats, rice, etc.). 
Gluten does not exist in the flour as such, but is formed on the addition 
of water from the pre-existing soluble proteins in the flour. It is a 
mixture of the two proteins gliadin and glutenin (see p. 67). 
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The following table contrasts the conipositioii of some of the more 
important Yegetahle foods :— 


Constituents. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rice. 

Lentils. 

F^tas- 

i\.3tato€s. 

Water 

13f) 

13-8 

12*4 

i:vi 

12 “5 

14“8 

76l.'> 

Protein . 

12*4 

ll-l 

10-4 


•24-8 

23-7 


Fat .... 

1*4 

i 2-2 

1 5*2 : 

0*9 

1-9 

1-8 

0*2 

Starch 

67-9 

! 64-9 

! 57-8 ' 

76*5 

54-8 

49*3 


Cellulose . 

! 2-5 

' 5-3 

i 11-2 ^ 

0-6 

3-6 

7-5 

0-7 

Mineral salts . 

1-8 

2*7 

i 3-0 

1*0 

2-4 

:i*i 

111 




We see from this table— 

1. The great quantity of starch always present. 

2. The small quantity of fat ; that bread is generally eaten with 
butter is a popular recognition of this fact. 

Protein, except in potatoes, is pretty abundant, and especially so 
in the pulses (lentils, peas, etc.). The protein in the pmlses is not 
gluten, but consists mainly of globulins. 

In the mineral matters of vegetables, salts of potassium and 
magnesium are, as a rule, more abundant than those of sodium and 
calcium. 

BREAD 

Bread is made by cooking the dough of wheat flour mixed with 
yeast, salt, and flavouring materials. An enzyme in the flour acts at 
the commencement of the process when the temperature is kept a 
little over that of the body, and forms dextrin and sugar from the 
starch, and then the alcoholic fermentation, due to the action of the 
yeast, begins. The bubbles of carbonic acid, burrowing passages 
through the bread, make it light and spongy. This enables the 
digestive juices subsequently to soak into it readily and affect all parts 
of it. During baking the gas and alcohol are expelled from the bread, 
the yeast is killed, and a crust forms from the drying of the outer 
portions of the loaf. 

White bread contains, in a hundred parts, 7 to 10 of protein, 55 of 
carbohydrate, 1 of fat, 2 of salts, and the rest water. 

COOKINa OF FOOD 

The cooking of foods is a development of civilisation, and much 
relating to this subject is a matter of education and taste rather than 
of physiological necessity. Cooking, however, serves many useful 
ends ;— 
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1. It destroys all parasites and danger of infection. This relates 
not only to bacterial growths, but also to larger parasites, such as 
tapeworms and trichinae. 

2. In the case of vegetable foods it breaks up the starch grains, 
bursting the cellulose and allowing the digestive juices to come into 
contact with the starch proper. 

3. In the case of animal foods it converts the insoluble collagen 
of the universally distributed connective tissues into the soluble 
gelatin. The loosening of the fibres is assisted by the formation of 
steam between them. By thus loosening the binding material, the 
more important elements of the food, such as muscular fibres, are 
rendered accessible to the gastric and other juices. Meat before it is 
cooked is generally kept a certain length of time to allow rigor mortis 
to pass off. 

Of the two chief methods of cooking, roasting and boiling, the 
former is the more economical, as by its means the meat is first sur¬ 
rounded with a coat of coagulated protein on its exterior, which keeps 
in the juices to a great extent, letting little else escape but the dripping 
(fat). Whereas in boiling, unless bouillon and bouilli are used, there is 
considerable waste. Cooking, especially boiling, renders the proteins 
more insoluble than they are in the raw state, but this is counter¬ 
balanced by the other advantages that cooking possesses. 

Beef Tea. —In making beef tea and similar extracts of meat it 
is necessary that the meat should be placed in cold water, and this 
is gradually and carefully warmed. In cooking a joint it is usual to 
put the meat into boiling water at once, so that the outer part is 
coagulated, and the loss of material minimised. 

An extremely important point in this connection is that beef tea 
and similar meat extracts should not be regarded as important foods. 
They are valuable as pleasant stimulating drinks for invalids, but they 
contain very little of the nutritive material of the meat, their chief 
constituents, next to water, being the salts and extractives (creatine, 
h 3 rpoxanthine, lactic acid, etc.) of flesh. 

Many invalids restricted to a liquid diet get tired of milk, and 
imagine that they get sufficient nutriment by taking beef tea instead. 
It is very important that this erroneous idea should be corrected. One 
of the greatest difficulties that a physician has to deal with in these 
cases is the distaste which many adults evince for milk. It is essential 
that this should be obviated as far as possible by preparing the milk in 
different ways to avoid monotony. Some can take koumiss ; but a less 
expensive variation may be introduced in the shape of junkets, which, 
although well known in the West of England, are comparatively un- 
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known in other parts. The preparation of a junket consists of adding 
to warrn milk in a bowl or dish a small quantity of rennet (Clarks 
essence is yevy good for this purpose) and flavouring material according 
to taste. The mixture is then put aside, and in a short time the milk 
sets into a jelly (coagulation of casein), which may then be served with 
or without cream. 

Soup contains the extractives of meat, a small proportion of the 
proteins, and the principal part of the gelatin. The gelatin is usually 
increased by adding bones and fibrous tissue to the stock. It is the 
presence of this substance which causes the soup when cold to gelatinise. 

ADJUNCTS TO TOOD 

Among these must be placed alcohol^ the value of which within 
moderate limits is not as a food, but as a stimulant ; condiments 
(mustard, pepper, ginger, curry powder, etc.), which are stomachic 
stimulants, the abuse of which is follow^ed by dyspeptic troubles ; and 
iea^ cojffee^ cocoa^ and similar drinks. These are stimulants chiefly to 
the nervous system : tea, coffee, mate (Paraguay), guarana (Brazil), 
cola nut (Central Africa), bush tea (South Africa), and a few' other 
plants used in various countries all owe their chief property to an 
alkaloid called fheine or caffeine (C 3 HJQN 4 O 2 ); cocoa to the closely 
related alkaloid, fheohromine (C 7 HgM 402 ) ? coca to cocaine. These 
alkaloids are all poisonous, and used in excess, even in the form of 
infusions of tea and coffee, produce over-excitement, loss of digestive 
power, and other disorders well known to physicians. Coffee differs 
from tea in being rich in aromatic matters ; tea contains a bitter 
principle, tannin. To avoid the injurious solution of too much tannin, 
tea should only be allowed to infuse (draw-) for a few minutes. Cocoa 
is not only a stimulant, but contains more food-stuffs ; it contains 
about 50 per cent, of fat and 12 per cent, of protein. In cocoa, as 
manufactured for the market, the amount of fat is reduced to 
SO per cent., and the amount of protein rises proportionately to about 
20 per cent. 

Green vegetables are taken as a palatable adjunct to other foods 
rather than for their nutritive properties. Their potassium salts are, 
however, abundant. Cabbage, turnips, and asparagus contain 80 to 

water, 1 to 2 protein, 2 to 4 carbohydrates, and 1 to T5 cellulose 
per cent. The small amount of nutriment in most green fcK>ds accounts 
for the large meals made by and the vast capacity of the alimentary 
canal of herbivorous animals. (See also Vitamins, next page.) 
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VITAMINS 

If an animal is fed upon a mixture of pure protein, fat, and carbo¬ 
hydrate, with a due admixture of salts and water, it does not thrive, 
but shows evidence of malnutrition, although the quantities given may 
be theoretically correct. If a growing animal is fed on such a diet it 
ceases to grow. But if, as Hopkins showed originally, a small amount 
of a natural food, such as milk, is mixed with the artificial diet just 
referred to, the animals thrive and grow normally. There is something 
extra, something which is at present unknown, which is absolutely 
essential, and quite small amounts of it are usually sufficient. 

If the unknown constituents are absent from a man’s diet, he 
undergoes just the same sort of malady, and illnesses so produced, 
such as scur\y, rickets, and Beri-beri, are termed “ Deficiency 
diseases.” 

A great deal of work is going on now in relation to these diseases ; 
we may take Beri-beri as an example. This was prevalent among the 
natives of Japan when their staple article of diet was polished rice, 
that is, rice grains deprived of their external layer. This disease is 
characterised by general malnutrition and neuritis or inflammation 
of the nerves followed by nerve-degeneration and paralysis. It can 
also be produced in birds by feeding them on polished rice; and in 
both man and bird can be rapidly cured by adding the polishings of 
the rice grains. The germ or embryo contained in the outer layer 
of the grain contains the extra something, and it is to this substance 
that the term vitamin or accessory food substance has been applied. 
At present its chemical composition is unknown. 

Vitamin is not confined to rice grains, but is found in many other 
vegetable and animal foods. The value of whole meal bread, for 
example, does not depend on the small extra amount of protein it 
contains, but here also upon a vitamin. The amount of vitamin 
varies considerably. Thus, in pigeons fed upon polished rice, as much 
as 20 grammes of meat daily must be added to prevent the occurrence 
of Beri-beri; whereas 3 grammes of egg-yolk are sufficient, and half a 
gramme of yeast is enough. 

The best known of these vitamins or accessory substances are :— 

Fat-soluble A: This is contained in most animal fats, and is specially 
abundant in butter and cod-liver oil. It is absent from vegetable 
fats, but present in the green parts of vegetables. Animals cannot 
make it for themselves, so lactating mothers must receive it in their 
food. 

Water-soluble B ; The Beri-beri condition is the specific result of 
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the absence of this. Both A and B are essentia! for growth in 
young animals. 

Water-soluble C : Contained in juices of fruits (especially oranges 
and lemons) and vegetables (especially turnips). Absence of this in 
the food leads to scurvy. 

MABGAEINE 

This has now become a staple article of diet, and the old prejudice 
against this butter substitute has largely disappeared, partly because of 
the stress of war, but mainly because margarine makers have learnt how 
to make it palatable. The best margarine is called oleo-margarine, and 
is made with beef fat as its chief basis. It is a valuable fcK>d, and con¬ 
tains the fat-soluble accessory substance. The present-day margarines 
are mainly made from vegetable oils (palm-kernel oil, cotton-seed 
oil, etc.), which undergo a process known as hardening or hydrogena¬ 
tion to render them solid at ordinary temperatures. This consists 
in passing hydrogen gas through the oil at 250° C. in the presence 
of a metallic catalyst. The process can be arrested at any stage 
when the desired amount of hardening is obtained. Such margarines 
are destitute of the fat-soluble accessory, and though their calorific 
value is of the usual magnitude, they are of inferior value, especially for 
growing infants and children. Even if the fat which is hydrogenated 
contains fat-spluble A to start with (e.g. w-hale oil), the high tempera¬ 
ture, unless oxygen is excluded, destroys it. 


LESSON YII 


THE DIGESTIVE JUICES 

SALIVA 

1. The reaction of saliva is alkaline to litmus paper. 

2. To a little saliva in a test-tube add acetic acid. Mucin is 
precipitated in stringy flakes. 

3. Filter off the mucin thus precipitated; the filter will also catch 
any cells which may be present. Apply the xanthoproteic or Millon’s 
test to the filtrate ; the presence of a small amount of protein is shown. 

4. The presence of potassium thiocyanate (KCNS) in saliva may be 
shown by the red colour given by a drop of ferric chloride solution; 
this colour is discharged by the addition of a drop of mercuric chloride 
solution. The presence and amount of potassium thiocyanate in saliva 
are, however, very inconstant. 

5. Put some 0*5 per-cent, solution of starch into three test-tubes, 
A, B, and 0. Add some saliva to B and C; faintly acidulate C with 
0*2 per-cent, hydrochloric acid; then place the three tubes in the 
water-bath at 40'’ 0. After five or six minutes remove the test-tubes 
and examine their contents. The starch to which no saliva was added 
(tube A) will be unaltered, and will give a deep blue colour on the 
addition of a drop of iodine solution. The same is . true for the acidu¬ 
lated specimen (tube C). The contents of test-tube B will give a red- 
brown colour with iodine owing to the presence of erythro-dextrin, and 
will also contain a reducing sugar, as can be shown by boiling with 
Fehling’s solution. The reducing sugar is maltose. 

6. THE ACHBOMIC POINT.—By the action of ptyalin, the starch¬ 
splitting enzyme of saliva, starch is converted into (1) soluble starch, 
(2) erythro-dextrin, which gives a red-brown colour with iodine; (3) 
achroo-dextrin, which gives no colour with iodine; and (4), finally, 
maltose. In accurate work with amylolytic enzymes, it is usual to 
determine the rate of their action by determining the exact point when 
iodine ceases to give a coloration ; this corresponds to the moment 
when all the er 3 rliro-dextrin has disappeared, having been converted 
into achroo-dextrin and maltose; this is known as the achromic point. 
This may be determined with saliva in the following way: Rinse out 
the mouth thoroughly with warm distilled water; then collect some 
saliva, dilute it with five times its volume of distilled water, and filter. 

Place a number of drops of iodine solution on a white testing slab. 

Then mix 5 c.c. of a 0*5 per-cent, solution of starch with an eQiual 
quantity of the diluted filtered saliva, and place the mixture in the 
water-bath at 40'’ 0. Every half minute or so transfer a drop of the 
digesting mixture with a glass rod to a drop of iodine solution. At 
first, as long as starch is present^ the colour struck will be blue; then 
as er 3 rfchro-dexiain appears the colour will be violet, owing to the 
mixture of the blue (due to starch) and of the red (due to erythro- 
dextrin); a little later the colour struck will be the red-brown due to 
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tlie presence of erytliro-dextrin ; with successive drops after tMs tke 
colour will get fainter and fainter, until finally the achroinic point is 
reached. Note the time this has taken from the moment when the 
starch and saliva mixture was placed in the warm haldL Compare 
this time with that obtained by other members of the and a 
relative measure of the activity of the saliva of different |»ople will 
in this way be obtained. 

GASTRIC BIGl^TIOH 

1. Half fill four test-tubes— 

A mth water; B with 0‘2 per-cent, hydrochloric acid ^; C 
with 0*2 per-cent, hydrochloric acid; I) with solution of 
white of egg (1 to 10 of water). 

2. To A add a few drops of glycerol extract of stomach- ^iMs 
contains pepsin) and a piece of solid protein snch as fibrin. 

To B also add pepsin solution and a piece of fibrin. 

To 0 add only a piece of fibrin. 

To D add a few drops of pepsin solution and fill np the tube with 
0^2 per-cent, hydrochloric acid. 

3. Put the tubes into the water-bath at 40® C., and observe them 
carefully. 

In A the fibrin remains unaltered. 

In B it becomes swollen, and gradually dissolves. 

In 0 it becomes swollen, but does not dissolve. 

These experiments show that neither pei^in nor hydrochloric acid 
alone digest protein, but that both must be present for this purpose. 

After half an hour examine the solution in test-tube B. 

(a) Colour some of the liquid with litmus and neutralise with 
dilute alkali. Acid meta-protein is precipitated. 

(b) Take another test-tube, and put into it a drop of 1 per-c«it. 
solution of copper sulphate ; empty it out so that the mer^t tra^e of 
copper sulphate remains adherent to the wall of the tube; then add 
the solution from test-tube B and a few droi^ of strong caustic potash. 
A piuk colour (biuret reaction) is produced. TMs should be caxefolly 
compared with the violet tint given by unaltered albumin. 

(c) To a third portion of the fluid in test-tube B add a drop of 
nitric acid; proteoses or propeptones axe pr^ipitated. This prwapitate 
dissolves on heating and reappears on cooling. 

Repeat these three tests with the dig^ted wMte of ^ in test- 
tube D. 

4. Examine an artificial gastric digestion wMch has been kept a 
week. Note the alienee of putrefactive odour; in this it contents 
very forcibly with an artificial pancreatic digestion under similax 
conditions. 

1 Made by adding 6 c.c. of commercial concentrated bydrocliloric acid to 

994 c.c. of water. , ^ i r 

Benger’s liquor pepticus may be used instead of the glyeeroi extract of 

stomach. 
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ENZYMES 

The word fermentation was first applied to the change of sugar 
into alcohol and carbonic acid by means of yeast. The ev’^olution of 
carbonic acid causes frothing and bubbling ; hence the term “ fermen¬ 
tation/'’ The agent yeast which produces this used to be called the 
ferment. Microscopic investigation shows that yeast is composed of 
minute rapidly growing unicellular organisms belonging to the fungus 
group of plants. 

The souring of milk, the transformation of urea into ammonium 
carbonate in decomposing urine, and the formation of vinegar (acetic 
acid) from alcohol are produced by the growth of very similar 
organisms. The complex series of changes known as putrefaction, 
which are accompanied by the formation of malodorous gases, and 
which are produced by the growth of various forms of rapidly 
multiplying bacteria, also come into the same category. 

That the change or fermentation is produced by these organisms is 
shown by the fact that it occurs only when the organisms are present, and 
stops when they are removed or killed by a high temperature or by cer¬ 
tain substances (carbolic acid, mercuric chloride, etc.) called antiseptics. 

The “ germ, theory of disease explains the infectious diseases by 
considering that the change in the system is of the nature of fermen¬ 
tation, and, like the others we have mentioned, produced by microbes ; 
the transference of the bacteria or their spores from one person to 
another constitutes infection. The poisons produced by the growing 
bacteria were formerly supposed to be alkaloidal (ptomaines); in all 
probability the majority are protein in nature. The existence of 
poisonous proteins is a very remarkable thing, as no profound chemical 
differences have yet been shown to exist between them and those 
which are not poisonous, but which are useful as foods. Snake venom 
is an instance of a very virulent poison of protein nature. 

The microscopic-appearances of some of the micro-organisms con¬ 
cerned are shown in the acrompanying illustration (fig. 10^). 

All these micro-organisms require moisture in which to act. They 
act best at a temperature of about 40® C. Their activity is stopped, 
but the organisms are not destroyed by cold; even after being sub¬ 
jected to the intense cold of liquid air, they resume activity when once 
more raised to a suitable temperature. The organisms are, however, 
like other living celTs, killed by too great heat. Some micro¬ 
organisms act without free oxygen; these are called anmrohic, in 
contradistinctionL to those that require free oxygen and which axe 
therefore called 
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Another well-known fact concerning micro-organisms is that the 
substances they produce in time put a stop to their activity ; thus in 
the case of yeast, the alcohol produced, and in the case of putrefacti\^' 
bacteria acting on proteins, the phenol, crcsol, etc., produced, first stop 
the growth of and ultimately kill the organisms in question. 

For a long time it was uncertain how micro-organisms were able to 



Fig. 10.—Typical fomis of Schizotnycctes (after Zopf): a, oiicrococcus; S, macrocsx,\usp t*, bac¬ 
terium; if, bacillus; (, Clostridium; f, iwonas Okenii; .r» kptothrix; k, /, vibrio; 4 
spiriUuin ; /, spiralina ; w, spiromonas; spirockaete; *?, dadothrix. 

effect these chemical transformations. It is now, however, definitely 
proved that they do so by producing agents of a chemical nature w’hich 
were formerly called soluble ferments, but are now usually spoken of 
as enzymes. This was first demonstrated in connection with the 
invertase of yeast cells, and with the enzyme secreted by the Mkm- 
coccus urece which converts urea into aminoniuin carbonate in putre¬ 
fying urine. For a long time, however, efforts to obtain from yeast cells 
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an enzyme capable of bringing about the alcoholic fermentation were 
unsuccessful. This is because the enzyme does not leave the yeast 
cells, but acts intracellularly. Buchner finally, by crushing the yeast 
cells, succeeded in obtaining from them the long-sought enzyme, and 
he termed it zymase ; and since then other enzymes have been obtained 
from other micro-organisms by similar means. 

Enzymes are also formed by the cells of the higher organisms, both 
in animal and vegetable life ; and in animals those which are pro¬ 
duced by the cells of the digestive glands are those w^hich have been 
longest known. Familiar instances of these are ptyalin^ the starch¬ 
splitting enzyme of saliva, and pepsw^ the protein-splitting enzyme 
of gastric juice. The substance upon which the enzyme acts is spoken 
of as the substrate. 

We may therefore place these essential facts concerning enzyme 
action in the following tabular way, restricting ourselves for the 
present to those we have already mentioned. 


The Living Cell. 

The Enzyme i 
1 Produced. ' 

i 

The Substrate. 

j 

The Products of Action. | 

The yeasi cell. 

1 

i .7 

i Zvmase. 

! ' 1 

Glucose. 

Alcohol and carbon j 
dioxide. 

The salivary cell. 

1 Ptyalin. 

Starch. 

1 

Dextrins and malt¬ 
ose. j 

The gastric cell. 

I 

Pepsin. 

Protein. 

i 

! 

Proteoses and pep¬ 
tones. 

i 


The enzymes concerned in digestion, the study of which we are 
now commencing, fall under the following five principal headings :— 

1. Amylolytic or amyloclastic —those which convert polysaccharides 
(starch, glycogen) into sugar with intermediate dextrins. Examples : 
the diastase of vegetable seeds, the ptyalin of saliva, the amylase of 
pancreatic juice. 

2. Inverting — those which convert disaccharides into mono¬ 
saccharides. Examples :— 

{a) Invertase or sucrase of yeast cells ; invertase of intestinal 
juice ; these convert sucrose into equal parts of glucose 
and fructose. 

{b) Maltase of intestinal juice; this converts maltose into glucose. 

(^r) Lactase of intestinal juice ; this converts lactose into equal 
parts of glucose and galactose. 

3. Lipolytic or Upoclastic —those which split fats into fatty acids 
and glycerol. An example, lipase., is found in pancreatic juice. 
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4. Proteolytic or pioteoclastic— those which split proteins into 
proteoses, peptones, polypeptides, and finally amino-acids. Examples : 
the pepsin of gastric, and the trypsin of pancreatic juice. 

5. Peptolytic or peptoclastic —those which split proteoses and 
peptones into polypeptides and amino-acids. The enpsin of intestinal 
juice is an example of these. 

The enzymes in the foregoing lists are hydrolytic ; that is, water is 
added to the substrate, which then, splits into simpler molecules. This 
is seen in the following examples:— 

{a) Conversion of cellulose into carbonic acid and niethaiie by the 
enzyme secreted by putrefactive organisms :— 

(<^' 6 Hio 05 ), 4-^/H20 =3;/COg + 3;/CH, 

[‘-■eliiibsel [ water] [carbonic acid] [methant] 


{b) Inversion of sucrose by inverta-se :— 

[sucrose] [w.iter| [glacose] [tructose] 

In addition to these there are many others which are concerned in 
other processes than those of digestion. Of these we may mention 

5. Coagalative eiiz 3 nneS"—those which convert soluble into in¬ 
soluble proteins ; the best example of this class is thrombin or Jibrin- 
ferment, w'hich comes into play in blood-coagulation, converting the 
soluble protein in blood-plasma called fiibhnogen into fibrin. The 
similar conversion of myosinogen in muscle into myosin during rig^r 
mortis is. also possibly due to the activity of an enzyme. Rennet or 
renmin found in the gastric juice converts the soluble caseinogenate of 
milk into casein, and may therefore be included with these enzymes ; 
it comes into action during the digestion of milk in the stomacli. 

7. Intracellular or Autolytic Enzsnnes.—These come into play 
during cell life, and are important in the metabolic or intracellukr 
chemical changes which occur in protoplasm ; they also may be sub¬ 
divided into proteolytic, peptolytic, lipolytic, etc., according to the 
substrate upon which they act. After death their activity continues, 
and so they produce self-digestion or auiolysu of the cells in which they 
are situated, if the tissue or organ is kept at an appropriate temperature 
and under aseptic conditions. 

8. Oxidases, which are oxygen carriers and produce oxidation: 
they are mainly found as intracellular enzymes, and are important in 
tissue respiration. 

9. Radmetas^.—These are the counterpart of the oxidases and 
produce redudion in the tissues. 
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10. Deaminases.—These remove the amino-group from amino- 
compounds. 

These ten groups do not by any means exhaust the list; there is 
in the living organism no group of agents as important as enzymes in 
bringing about the chemical changes necessary for its continued 
metabolisin and well-being. We shall come across many examples of 
enzymic action in our subsequent studies, for instance in the formation 
of urea, of uric acid, etc., etc. 

There are, however, certain considerations of a more general nature 
which we may enumerate here. The first of these is :— 

The Chemical Nature of Enzymes .—This is a subject which is very 
difficult to investigate; the enzymes are substances which to a great 
extent elude the grasp of the chemist. No one has ever yet been 
successful in obtaining any enzyme in a state of absolute purity ; but 
we are perhaps safe in saying that if they are not protein in character, 
they are substances closely allied to the proteins. 

Zymogens .—These are the parent substances or precursors of the 
enzymes. The granules seen in many secreting cells consist very 
largely of zymogen, which in the act of secretion is converted into 
the active enzyme. Thus pepsin is formed from pepsinogen, trypsin 
from trypsinogen, and so forth. 

Activation of Enzymes. Co-enzymes .—Many enzymes contained 
in secretions are in a condition ready for action. The activity of 
other enzymes only occurs after they have been rendered energetic 
by the presence or action of other substances termed activating 
agents or co-enzymes. The modus operandi of the co-enzyme appears 
to vary in different cases ; the co-enzyme may be itself an enzyme, 

or it may be a more or less simple organic substance, or even an 

inorganic material. Pepsin, for instance, will only act in an 

acid medium, and its most favourable ally is hydrochloric acid ; a 
compound of the two substances, pepsin-hydrochloric acid, appears to 
be the effective agent in the proteolysis which occurs in the stomach. 
Trypsin is not present as such in the fresh pancreatic-juice; what is 
present is trypsinogen; this is converted into the active enzyme 
trypsin when it meets the entero-kinase of the succus entericus ; and 
entero-kinase is itself an enz 3 me, an enzyme of enzymes, as Pavloff 
terms it. Thrombo-kinase is regarded by some as the activating 
agent for thrombin or fibrin ferment, though here, as also in 

rennet action, the presence of calcium is essential too. Bile salts act 
as coadjutors in the action of pancreatic lipase, phosphates, and other 
phosphorus-containing substances in the action of zymase, and so forth. 

The Specificity of Enzyme Action .—An enzyme which acts upon 
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starcli will not act upon proteia ; and one which acts upon protein will 
not act upon starch or fat. In some cases the action of an enzyme is 
extraordinarily limited ; thus there are three separate enzymes to 
hydrolyse the three principal disaccharides, sucrose, lactose, and 
maltose, neither of which will act upon either of the other two sugars 
in the list. Aiginase splits arginine into ornithine and urea, but will 
act upon no other substance. Same of the peptolytic enzymes obtained 
in extracts of tissues and organs will act upon certain polypeptides, 
resolving them into their constituent amino-acids, whereas others act 
in a similar way on other groups of polypeptides. The “ lock and 
simile first introduced by Emil Fischer will aid us in understanding 
this specificity of action. Each lock must have its special key: so the 
configuration of an enzyme must be related in some way to the con¬ 
figuration of the substrate to enable it to enter and unlock its parts 
from one another. 

The Inexhausiibiiiiy of Enzymes .—A small amount of enzyme will 
act on an unlimited amount of substrate, provided sufficient time is 
given, and provided also the products of action are removed. “A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’’ This is perhaps analogous to the 
part played by sulphuric acid in the etherification of alcohol (see p. 16). 
The enzyme appears to take a share in intermediate reactions, and 
there is some evidence that in certain stages it combines with the 
substrate ; but subsequently when the substrate breaks up into simpler 
materials, the enzyme is liberated unchanged, and so ready to act 
similarly on a fresh amount of substrate in which the same series of 
events is repeated. 

Catalytic Ac Horn of Enzymes .—The analogy of enzyme action is, in 
fact, so close to that of inorganic catalysts, that the view at present 
current regarding it is that the action is a catalytic one. This is to say, 
the presence of the enzyme induces a chemical reaction to occur rapidly 
which in its absence also occurs, but so slowiy that any action at all is 
difficult to discover. To use the technical phrase, its action is to increase 
the velocity of chemical reactions. It is, for instance, quite conceivable 
that, if starch and water were mixed together, the starch would in time 
take up the water and split into its constituent molecules of sugar. 
But an action of this kind would be so slow, CKxrupying perchance 
many years, that for practical purposes it does not take place at all 
If an inorganic catalyst is added, such as sulphuric acid, Mid the 
temperature raised to boiling-point, the action takes place in a few 
minutes; if an organic catalyst, such as the enzyme ptyalin, is 
added, the velocity of the change is equally great’ or even greater, 
but what is of more importance for the well-being of the animal. 
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a moderate temperature^ iianielY that ot the body, amply suffices. 
The organic catalysts or enzymes arc, however, colloidal in nature 
(possibly protein), and this explains the points in which they differ 
from the inorganic catalysts, for instance in their destructibility by 
high temperatures. 

J^eac'fiim Most of the reactions in inorganic chemistry 

take place between electrolytes^ that is substances which are conductors 
of the electric current. They conduct electricity when they are in 
solution because they are largely broken up into their constituent ions ; 
thus sodium chloride is broken up into ions of sodium and ions of 
chlorine; the sodium ions are called kations because they become 
charged with positive electricity and move towards the kathode or 
negative pole; the chlorine ions are called anions because they are 
charged with negative electricity and move towards the anode or positive 
pole. Substances which are not -ionised in solution are called non- 
electrolytes and do not conduct electricity. 

The reactions of inorganic salts, bases, and acids are really reactions 
between ions, and ionic reactions occur at such enormous velocity as 
to be almost instantaneous. Ionic reactions take place between the 
inorganic constituents of living cells, and such reactions occurring as 
they do in a colloidal medium are somewhat slowed down, but even so 
are completed in an immeasurably short time. The most important 
substances (fats, carbohydrates, proteins) in living tissues are, however, 
not electrolytes, and reactions between them are spoken of as molecular 
reactions^ and cxcur so slowly that it is possible to ascertain the rate at 
which they take place. Reaction velocity is defined as the quantity of 
the substance transformed, measured in gramme-molecules per litre, 
which disappears in the unit of time (one minute). When starch is 
transformed into sugar, or protein into amino-acids, there is only one 
substance transformed, and such reactions, which compose the majority 
of the reactions in living cells, are called unimolecular reactions, or 
reactions of the first order. When, for instance, starch is changed into 
sugar by the action of an acid, it is the starch alone which is altered ; 
the acidity underge^s no diminution. Similarly when the change is 
brought about by an enzyme, the starch only is changed; the 
enzyme is still present in its original quantity. Reaction velocity 
is thus of special importance in a study of the changes produced 
by enzymes, and these are the most frequent of all changes in living 
structures. 

SiEM» the quantity of the substancre acted upon is continually 
diminishing, the velocity of the reaction cannot remain the same 
throughemtj, but must diminhii ki a certain ratio. Suppose 20 parts 
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out of 100 ^ are transformed in tlie first minute, there will he only 
parts remaining at the commencement of the second minute :— 


100 - 


100 

5 


= 80. 


Similarly at the commencement of the third minute we hare only 64 
left, 16 having disappeared :— 


80- 


80 

5 


= 64 , 


In the fourth minute, 12*8 disappears and 51*2 is left:— 

64 -®^= 51 - 2 ; 

5 

and so on. 

In order to express this in general terms, we may lal>el the original 
concentration 100 by the symbol C©, and for 80, 64, 51 - 2 , etc., use the 
terms C^, Cg, C 3 , etc.. .. Q. The constant figure in the above example 
is j or 0*2. This may be represented by A The equations then run :— 


= or Co(l-4r) = Q. 

Further C^(\ - k) - [Co(l - i) x ; 

or, €e(l-i)-CV 

Further Co(l ~i) ■== C 3 . 

Finally c^(l-Ay-C. 

If this is plotted out in the form of a curve, we obtain the curve known 
as a logarithmic curve. 

In other cases the law is a different one, and we find that the 
reaction velocity is not directly proportional to the quantity of reacting 
substance, but to the square of this quantity. In all such cases, two 
substances are simultaneously changed in their concentration. Such a 
process takes place in the decomposition of esters (compounds of organic 
acids with alcohols), under the influence of an alkali ; here not only is 
the amount of ester becoming less, but the alkali is also used up in 
the formation of salts of the organic acid. Such reactions are called 
bimolecuiar readians^ or reactions of the second order. Certain re¬ 
actions in living cells are of this order, but reactions of higher orders 
still are not as yet known in living cells. 

The Optimum Temperature qJ Enzyme Action. —As the temperature 
rises the velocity of the action increases until a temperature is reached 
at which the activity of the enzyme is greatest. Most enzymes act best 
at 40'°' C., but there are exceptions to this rule ; malt diastase, for 
instance, acts best at 60® C. Beyond the optimum temperature a 
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further rise inhibits activity, until a point is reached when the enzyme 
is destroyed. The susceptibility of enzymes to the influence of a high 
temperature is a striking piece of evidence in favour of the view that 
these agents are protein-like in nature. The fatal temperature is as a 
rule in the neighbourhood of 50° C. 

The effect of a rise of temperature is thus complicated by being of 
a twofold nature. In the first place, and between certain limits, a rule 
known as the law of Arrhenius is followed : that is, a rise of 10 ° C. 
doubles or more than doubles the velocity of the action of the enzyme, 
as it does other chemical reactions. But as the temperature rises, 
the velocity of the disintegration of the enzyme increases also. The 
optimum temperature will therefore be one at which the accelerating 
effect is strong enough to finish the reaction quickly, and the retarding 
effect due to destruction of the enzyme is not so great as to paralyse 
the accelerating effect. 

Reversibility of Enzyme Action .—We have just seen that the 
majority of enzyme actions are unimolecular, and that the law followed 
is the simple logarithmic law. 

But in these reactions we usually meet with the peculiarity that 
it is not completed when the reaction ceases. A certain quantity 
of the substrate never disappears. Thus a small amount of sucrose 
remains unchanged whether the hydrolysis is brought about by the 
action of an acid or of an enzyme. This phenomenon is due to the fact 
that two reactions are always taking place in opposite directions. 
Simultaneously with the splitting up, the synthetical reaction begins, 
and synthesis or building up increases in proportion as the splitting of 
the compound advances. The velocity of the splitting process decreases 
at the same rate as the velocity of the synthetic process increases. At 
a certain point, both have the same velocity, and therefore no further 
change occurs in the mixture when this condition of equilibrium is 
reached. This rule is expressed by writing the chemical equation 
connected by a double arrow instead of the sign of equation. Two 
examples follow :— 

QHj . OH 4 -CH 3 . COOHlIlCaHs . COO . CHg + Hp 

[ethyl alcohol] [acetic acid] [ethj 1 acetate] [water] 

^6^12^6 “!■ ^6^1206^^12^22011 + H2O 

[glucose] [fructose] [sucrose] [water] 

This phenomenon is termed “ reversibility f and was first 
demonstrated by Croft Hill in his experiments with sucrose and 
invertase. 

In intracellular action this is a factor of importance, for the same 
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enzyme can in the presence of different proportions of the substrate and 
its cleav^age products both tie (in anabolism) and untie (in katabolisni) 
the knot. 

It should further be noted that hydrolytic actions are isafMerfmi ; 
that is, the total energy of the products is equal to that of the sub¬ 
stance broken up. 

The simple logarithmic law of enzyme action has been demonstrated 
for the majority of enzymes (invertase, trypsin, erepsin, lipase, etc.). 
The effect in a given time is directly proportional tO' the quantity 
of enzyme present. But pepsin is an exception to this rule as mas 
first pointed out by Schiitz in 1885. He found that peptic activity 
is proportional to the square root of the amount of pepsin present. 
Thus if a certain quantity of pepsin produced an amount of 
digestive action which we call a, in order to produce a digestive 
action equal to 2a in the same time, it would be necessary to 
employ four times the amount of pepsin; and in order to prcxiiice a 
digestive action equal to it would be necessary to use nine times 
the amount of pepsin. This rule (Schiitz’s law) has been often con¬ 
firmed, and a few years ago Arrhenius explained it on matheinatical 
lines. 

Anti-enzymes .—Many chemical substances, such as strong acids and 
alkalis, alcohol, formaldehyde, iodine, potassium cyanide, and salts of 
the heavy metals, hinder enzyme activity. But the terra anti-tnzyine 
is generally limited to substances produced in the metalxdism. of living 
organisms. Excess of these organic anti-enzymes can be readily pro¬ 
duced by injecting an enzyme into the blcKxi -stream of an animal. 
This stimulates the production of an anti-enzyme, so that when the 
blood-serum is mixed with the original enzyme, its power is inhibited. 
Anti-enzymes are specific, that is, they inhibit the enzyme which w^as 
injected into the blood, and no other. 

THE SALITA 

The secretion of salitra is a reflex action ; the taste or smell of food 
excites the nerve-endings of the afferent nerves (glossopharyngeal and 
olfactory) the efferent or secretory nerves are contained in the cliorda 
tympani (a branch of the seventh cranial nerve), which supplies the 
submaxillary and sublingual glands, and in a branch of the glosso- 
phar 3 mgeal, which supplies the parotid. The sympathetic branches 
which supply the blood vessels with constrictor nerves contain in some 
animals secretory fibres also. 

The parotid gland is called a serous or albuminous gland; liefore 
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; A, loadesi before secretion 
€, after a prolonged period. 


li — -d %t-rvm 

iecrelion 


.. ll—-Mucous L'e]!-* frsra a fresh aubaiaxillary gland of dog: a, loaded with^ mucinogen 
fraoi.!#,** before secreuoa ; /, afirr -secretion: the granules are fewer, especially at^ the 
attacfwd border of the cell; a' atnd r«pres,ent cells in a loaded and discharged condition 
rei^.-tuety which have been irrigated with water or dilute acid. The mucous granules are 
5,is.,iieE into a jrassiiiaitimt mass of mucin traversed by a network of protoplasmic cell- 
«»ktam'e. tF-cster,after Langley.) 


# p&n ^ h«maB wldaaxillary gland (Heidealain..) To the riglit 
£w @^6^is al veolt, to the le ft a group of serous aJveoli. 
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secretion the cells of the acini are swollen out with grariu!t> : ui'ur 
secretion has occurred the cells shrink, to the graiiulo h^nlu^ 

been shed out to contribute to the secretion (see %. II) bt^ing con 
verted into ptyalin. 

The submaxillary and sublinguiil glands are called mucuys gLAiiil> ; 
their secretion contains mucin. Mucin is absent from ikiiutid 
saliva. The granules in the cells are larger than those of the par>.ji,:d 
gland: they are composed of mucinogen, the |.>recursor of iiiui in 
(see fig. 12). 

In a section of a mucous gland prepared in the isrdinary way 
rnucinogen granules are swollen out, and give a highly refracting 
appearance to the mucous acini (see tig. 13). 


COMPOSITION OF SALIVA 

On microscopic examination of mixed saliva a few e|)ithel.ial 
scales from the mouth and salivary corpuscles from the tunsils 
are seen. The liquid is transparent, slightly opalescent, of slimy 
consistency, and may contain lumps of nearly pure mucin. On 
standing it becomes cloudy owing to the precipitation of calcium 
carbonate, the carbonic acid which held it in solution as bicarbonate 
escaping. 

Of the three forms of saliva which contribute to the mixture found 
in the mouth, the sublingual is richest in solids (2*75 per cent). The 
submaxillary saliva comes next (2-1 to 2*5 per cent.). Whenartificklly 
obtained by stimulation of nerv^es in the dog the saliva obtaineci by 
stimulation of the sympathetic is richer in solids than that obtained 
by stimulation of the chorda tyrapani. The parotid saliva is pcx)rest in 
total solids (0*3 to 0*5 per cent.), and contains no mucin. IMixed saliva 
contains in. man an average of about €*5 per cent, of solids : it is alka* 
line in reaction, due to the salts in it; and has a specific gravity of 
i(X)2 to i(m. 

The solid constituents dissolved in saliva may be classified thus 


Organic 


Inorganic 


f a. Mucin : this may be precipitatai by acetic acM» 
f b. Ptyalin : an amylolytic enzyme. 

"| c. Protein : of the nature of a globulin. 

Potassium thiocyanate. 

U. Sodium chloride : the most abundant sail. 

I /. Other '^Its : sedium carbonate ; calcium phosphate 
i and carbonate ; magnesium phosphate ; potassium 

I chloride. 
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THE ACTION OF SALIVA 

The action of saliva is twofold, physical and chemical. 

The physical use of saliva consists in moistening the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the mouth, assisting the solution of soluble substances in the 
food, and in virtue of its mucin lubricating the bolus of food to facilitate 
swallowing. 

The chemical action of saliva is due to its enzyme ptyalin. 

The starch is first split into erythro-dextrin, which gives a red colour 
with iodine, achroo-dextrin, which gives no colour with iodine, and 
maltose. Brown and Morris give the following hypothetical equation:— 

[starch] [water] 

[maltose] [achroo-dextrin] [erythro-dextrin] 

The erythro-dextrin is then converted into achroo-dextrin, and 
finally into maltose. 

Ptyalin acts in a similar way, but more slowly, on glycogen : it has 
no action on cellulose; hence it is inoperative on uncooked starch 
grains, for in these the cellulose layers are intact. 

Ptyalin acts best at about the temperature of the. body (35-40®), 
and in a neutral medium; a small amount of alkali makes but little 
difference ; a very small amount of acid stops its activity. The con¬ 
version of starch into sugar by saliva in the stomach continues for a 
variable time, for the swallowed masses which fall into the fundus of 
the stomach are not subjected to peristalsis and admixture with gastric 
juice until a later stage in digestion ; but the admixture of the 
contents of the fundus with the rest of the gastric contents will occur 
more quickly if the person moves about. The hydrochloric acid 
which is poured out by the gastric glands first neutralises the saliva 
and combines with the proteins in the food ; but immediately free 
hydrochloric acid appears the ptyalin is destroyed, so that it does 
not resume work even when the semi-digested food once more becomes 
alkaline in the duodenum. 

THE SECRETION OP GASTRIC JUICE 

The juice secreted by the glands in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach varies in composition in the different regions, but the mixed 
juice is a solution of a proteolytic enzyme (pepsm) in a saline solution, 
which also contains a little free hydrochloric acid. 

The gastric juice can be obtained during the life of an animal by 
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Fig. 15.—A pyloric gland from a 
section of the dog’s stomach 
(Elbstein): mouth; neck ; 

/r, a deep portion of ttibule cut 
transversely. 


Fig. 


i. 14.-A fundus gland from the dog’s stomach (Klein); d, duct or mouth of the gland ; ^ W 
of one of its tubules; on the right the base of a tuWe ts more highly magnmed, c, central 
cell; parietal cell. 
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means of a gastric fistula. Gastric fistul^e have also been made in 
human beings, either by accidental injury or by surgical operations. 
The most celebrated case is that of Alexis St Martin, a young Canadian 
who received a musket wound in the abdomen in 1822. Observations 
made on him by Dr Beaumont formed the starting point for our correct 
knowledge of the physiology of the stomach 



Fig. 16.—a fundus gland of 
simple form from the bat’s 
stomach. Osmic Jcid prepara¬ 
tion (Langley); c, columnar 
epithelium of the surface; n, 
neck of the gland, with cen¬ 
tral and parietal cells; ^ base 
occupied only by principal or 
central cells, which exhibit the 
granules accumulated towards 
the lumen of the gland. 


and its secretion. 

We can make artificial gastric juice by 
mixing weak hydrochloric acid (0*2 to 0*4 
per cent.) with a glycerol or aqueous extract 
of the stomach of a recently killed animal. 
This acts like the normal juice. 

Three kinds of glands are distinguished 
in the stomach, which differ from each other 
in their position, in the character of their 
epithelium, and in their secretion. The car¬ 
diac glands are simple tubular glands quite 
close to the cardiac orifice. The fundus 
glands are those situated in the remainder of 
the cardiac half and fundus of the stomach : 
their ducts are short, their tubules long in 
proportion. The latter are filled with 
polyhedral cells, only a small lumen being 
left; they are more closely granular than the 
corresponding cells in the pyloric glands. 
They are called principal or central cells. 
Between them and the basement membrane 
of the tubule are other cells which stain 
readily with aniline dyes. They are called 
parietal or oxyntic (i.e. acid-forming) cells. 
The pyloric glands, in the pyloric canal, have 
long ducts and short tubules lined with 
cubical cells. There are no parietal cells 
(see figs. 14 and 15). 

The central cells of the fundus glands 
and to a less degree the cells of the pyloric 


glands are loaded with granules. During secretion they discharge their 


granules, those which remain being chiefly situated near the lumen. 


leaving in each cell a clear outer zone (see fig. 16). These are the cells 


which secrete the pepsin. Like secreting cells generally, they select 
certain materials from the lymph that bathes them : these materials are 


worked up by the protoplasmic activity of the cells into the secretion. 
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which is then discharged into the lumen of the gland. The most 
important substance in a digestive secretion is the enzyme. In the 
case of a gastric juice this is pepsin. We can trace an intermediate 
step in this process by the presence of the granules. The granules are 
not, however, composed of pepsin, but of a mother-substance, which 
is readily converted into pepsin. We have seen a similar enzyme pre¬ 
cursor in the salivary cells (p. 97), and shall find others in the pancreas, 
and the term zymogen is applied to these enzyme precursors. The 
zymogen in the gastric cells is called pepsinogen. The rennin that 
causes the curdling of milk is formed by the same cells. 

The parietal cells are also called ox 5 mtic cells, because they 
secrete the hydrochloric acid of the juice. Heidenhain succeeded in 
making in one dog a cul-de-sac of the fundus, in another of the pyloric 
region of the stomach ; the former secreted a juice containing both acid 
and pepsin; the latter, parietal cells being absent, secreted a viscid 
alkaline juice containing pepsin. The formation of a free acid from the 
alkaline blood and lymph is a puzzling but important problem. There 
is no doubt that it is formed from the chlorides of the blood and lymph, 
and of the chemical theories advanced as to how this is done, Maly’s 
is the most satisfactory. He considers that the acid originates by^ the 
interaction of sodium chloride and sodium dihydrogen phosphate, as is 
shown in the following equation:— 

NaH 2 P 04 + NaCl = + HCI 

[sodium di- [sodium [disodium [hydro- 

hydrogen chloride] hydrogen chloric 

phosphate] phosphate] acid) 

The sodium dihydrogen phosphate in the above equation is probably 
derived from the interaction of the disodium hydrogen phosphate and 
the carbonic acid of the blood, thus :— 

Na 2 HP 04 + CO 2 + H 2 O - NaHCOg + NaH 2 P 04 

Other theories have tried to explain the formation of such a strong 
acid as hydrochloric by the law of “ mass action.” We know that by 
the action of large quantities of carbonic acid on salts of the mineral 
acids the latter may be liberated in small quantities. We know, 
further, that small quantities of acid ions may be continually formed 
in the organism by ionisation. But in every case we can only make 
use of these explanations if we assume that the small quantities of 
acid are carried away as soon as they are formed, and thus give room 
for the formation of fresh acid. Even then it is impossible to explain 
the whole process. A specific action of the cells is no doubt exerted, 
for thes^ reactions can hardly be considered to occur in the blood 
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generallv, but ratlier in the oxyntic cells, which possess the necessary 
selective powers in reference to the constituents of the blood, and the 
hycirmiiloric acid, as soon as it is formed, passes into the secretion of 
the gland in consequence of its high power of diffusion. 


COMPOSinON OF OASTEIC JUICE 

The following table gives the percentage composition of the gastric 
juice of man and dog :— 


Constituents. i 

i' 

Human. 

Dog. 

. . ‘ . i 

Water. i 

99*44 

97*30 

C,.)rg;a.nic substances (diielly pepsin) . ! 


1*71 

MCI. 

0-'29 

0*50 

CaCU.' 


0*06 

NaCf. .I 

(J*14 

0*25 

fCCl.1 

0‘«)5 

0*11 

NH,a .i 


0*05 

. 


0*17 

MfoiPO,),. \ 

0*01 

0-02 

FePO,.;j 


0-008 


In the foregoing table one also sees the great preponderance of 
chlorides over other salts: apportioning the total chlorine to the 
various metals present, that which remains over must be combined- 
with hydrogen to form the free hydrochloric acid of the juice. The 
freshly secreted juice contains about 0*5 per cent, of the acid (as 
shown in the analysis of dog’s gastric juice in the table). When the 
juice remains in the stomach this is in part neutralised by the food 
and saliva, and also by pancreatic juice which enters the stomach from 
the duodenum, so that the ultimate percentage is only 0*2. 

Pepsin stands apart from nearly all other enzymes by requiring 
an acid medium in order that it may act. A compound of the two 
substances called pepsin-hydrechloric acid is the really active agent. 
Other acids may take the place of hydrochloric acid, but none act 
so well. Lactic acid is often found in gastric juice ; this, however, is 
derived by fermentative processes from the food. 

Pavloff has shown that in dogs the secretory fibres for the gastric 
glands arc contained in the vagus nerves. 

By an ingenious surgical operation he succeeded in separating off 
from the stomach a diverticulum which pours its secretion through an 
opening in the abdominal wall. This small stomach was found to act 
in every way like the main stomach of the animal, The pure juice 
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so obtained is clear and colourless: it has a specific gravity of 1(X)3 
to 1006. It is feebly dextro-rotatory, and gives some of the protein 
reactions. It contains from 0*4 to 0*6 per cent, of hydrochloric acid. 
It is strongly proteolytic, and inverts cane sugar. A\Tien cooled to 
0° C. it deposits a fine precipitate of pepsin ; this settles in layersj 
and the layers first deposited contain most of the acid, which is lc»sely 
combined with and carried down by^ the pepsin. Pepsin is also 
precipitable by saturation with ammonium sulphate (Kiihne). 

The juice is most abundant in the early periods of digestion, but 
it continues to be secreted in declining quantity as long as any fcMxi 
remains to be dealt with. When there is no food given there is no 
juice. But sham feeding with meat will cause it to flow. 

The larger the proportion of protein in the diet, the more abundant 
and active is the juice secreted, provided the animal is hungry ; the 
psychical element is important. 

THE A^GTIONS OF GASTRIC JUICE 

Gastric juice has the following five actions :— 

1. It is antiseptic, owing to the hydrochloric acid present; putre¬ 
factive processes do not normally occur in the stomach, and the micro¬ 
organisms which produce such processes, many of which are swallowed 
with the food, are in great measure destroyed, and thus the body is 
protected from them. 

2. It inverts sucrose into glucose and fructose. This also is 
due to the acid of the juice, and is frequently assisted by inverting 
enzymes contained in the vegetable food swallowed. The juice has 
no action on starch. 

3. It contains lipase, or a fat-splitting ferment. The protein 
envelopes of the fat cells are first dissolved by the pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid, and the solid fats are melted. They are then split in small 
measure into their constituents, glycerol and fatty acids. This action 
is mainly produced by a regurgitation of the contents of the duodenuin 
mixed with pancreatic juice; but even after the pylorus has been 
ligatured and regurgitation prevented, the gastric juice itself produces 
a small amount of fat-splitting, and therefore contains lipase. It is a 
remarkable fact that the administration of fat in the food increases the 
regurgitation from the duodenum. 

4. It curdles milk. This is due to the action of the rennet enzyme 
or rennin. The conditions of this action we have already discussed 
under Milk (see p. 74); but it may here be added that Pavloff has 
^dv^-nged the view that rennin is not a distinct and separate enzyme. 
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but that milk-curdling is only one of the activities of pepsin. This 
hypothesis has been accepted by numerous physiologists; but, on the 
other hand, there is a number of equally eminent observers who still 
maintam that pepsin and rennin are separate enzymes. Whichever 
view is correct, the curd of casein formed froni the caseinogeri is 
subsequently digested as other proteins are. 

5. It is proteolytic; this is the most important action of all. The 
proteins of the food are converted by the pepsin-hydrochloric acid into 
peptones. It has been stated that the prolonged action of the juice 
leads to the further splitting of the peptones into amino-acids, but 
accurate work has shown that pepsin-hydrochloric acid does not split 
any of the known polypeptides into their ultimate cleavage products. 

This action is a process of hydrolysis ; and peptones may be formed 
by other hydrolysing agencies, such as superheated steam or heating 
with dilute mineral acids. The first stage in the process of hydrolysis 
is that of acid meta-protein ; the next step is the formation of proteoses. 
The word ‘‘ protease includes the albumoses (from albumin), globu- 
loses (from globulin), vitelloses (from vitellin), etc. Similar substances 
are also formed from gelatin (gelatoses) and elastin (elastoses). Then 
peptone (a mixture of polypeptides) is produced. The products of 
digestion of protein may be arranged according to the order in which 
they are formed, as follows :— 

1. Acid meta-protein. 

I (a) Proto-proteose 'iThe primary proteoses, r.e. 

(3>) Hetero-proteose r those which are formed 

- - J first, 

or proteoses \^ j 

I (r) Deutero- or secondary 

I proteose. 

3. Peptone (pwDlypeptides). 

1. Acid Meta-protem.—^The general properties of the meta¬ 
proteins, the first degradation products in the cleavage of the proteins 
which occurs during digestion, are described on p. 66. We shall find 
later that, in pancreatic digestion, an alkali meta-protein is formed 
instead of the acid modification. The theory is now held that 
a protein is capable of playing the part of a base in virtue of its NHg 
groups, and also of an acid in virtue of its CDOH groups. 

2. Proteoses-—They are not coagulated by heat; they are pre¬ 
cipitate! but not coagulated by alcohol: like peptone they give the 
pink biuret reaction. They are precipitated by nitric acid, fAe ^re~ 
iipiiute being s&iuMi em heatings and rea^pearirng when the liquid cook^ 
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TMs last is a distinctive property of proteoses. They are slightly 
diffusible. 

The primary proteoses are precipitated by saturation with mag¬ 
nesium sulphate or sodium chloride ; deutero-proteose is not; it is, 
however, precipitated by saturation with ammoniuin sulphate. Proto- 
and deutero-proteose are soluble in water ; hetero-proteose is not ; it 
requires salt to hold it in solution. 

3. Peptones.—They are soluble in w'ater, are not coagulated by 
heat, and are not precipitated by nitric acid, dopper sulphate, ammo¬ 
nium sulphate, and a number of other precipitants of proteins. They 
are precipitated but not coagulated by alcohol. They are also precipi¬ 
tated by tannin, picric acid, potassio-niercuric iodide, phospho-molybdic 
acid, and phospho-tungstic acid. 

They give the biuret reaction (rose-red solution with a trace of 
copper sulphate and caustic potash or soda). 

Peptone is readily diffusible through animal membranes. 

The annexed table will give us at a glance the chief characters of 
peptones and proteoses in contrast with those of the native proteins, 
albumins, and globulins. 


Variety 

of 

Protein. 

Action 

of 

Heat. 

Action 

of 

Alcohol. 

Action 

of 

Nitric Acid. 

Action of 
Ammonium 
Sulphate. 

.\ctioii of 
Copper 
Sulphate 
and Caustic 
Potash. 

Diffusi- ' 
biliiy. 1 

1 

Albumin. 

Coagulated. 

Precipitated, 
then coagu- 
la ted. 

Precipitated 
in the cold; 
not readily 
soluble on 
beating. 

Precipitated 
by complete 
saturation. 

Violet 

colour. 

Nil. ! 

Clobulin. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Precipitated 
by half satu- 
ration; also 
precipitated 
by MgSO^ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. : 

} 

1 

Proteoses. 

Not 

coagulated. 

Precipitated, 
but not co¬ 
agulated. 

Preci pitated 
in the cold; 
readily sol- 
ubl e on 
heating; thel 
precipitate ; 
reappears 
on cooling. 1 

Precipitated 
by satura¬ 
tion. 

Rose-red 

colour 

(biuret 

reaction). 

Slight. 1 

j 

Peptones. 

Not 

coagulated. 

Precipitated, 
but not co¬ 
agulated. 

Not precipi¬ 
tated. 

Not precipi¬ 
tated. 

Rose-red ; 
colour 
(biuret 
reaction). 

Great, j 

1 


1 In the case of deutero-albnmose this reaction only occurs in iht presence of excess of ^It, 
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It will iK’ ihal and I'Mr-ptoiic's art' rlassified mainly 

'►r al f PfL‘TrntTs Bh solubility and ‘“suiting out.’' It is, 
.omi-mrni to retain the various names for the present until 
vt" . kn-mn their irm cbemical naturtn They are doubtless 
.Y tfn;|dex |'w>ly|M?ptides, and the peptide chains bec'OBic 
ct- ^^itr a- rkavage progTes.ses. 

I •> = ;ut -'•!ti*n ha.- been i»lten raiseil why the stomach dc,>cs not digest 
■t -s a d af -na !:fe The mere fail tha t the tissues are alk aline and pepsin 
e ^y.i'Tr. an ae:U medium in which to art is not an explanation^ but €)nty 
'ip a fre^h diff-culty as to why the pancreatic Juice which is 
c s iLs' if. R s not digest the intestinal w-alL To say that it is the -vital 
i-r-'pcrTir-' «'t the tissues that enable them to resist digestion only 
fhe Jiif’culty and g-ives no real explanation of the mechanism 
^}( d.itincr Recent studies on the important question of immunity 
1 1 ^^<.n IR) have famished 'us with the kcy^ to the problem ; just 
uh in! red need from without stimulate the ceils to produce 

unLtr»xin>. so hurinful sul.>stan€es picxiiiced within the kdy are pro¬ 
vided w'ith a,!Tli"Syl)St antes capable of neiitnrlising t.lieir effects; AYein- 
larw.l ma>- one of the earliest to suggest that the gastric epithelkim forms 
-An antifjepsin, the intestinal epithelium an antitrypsin, and so cm. The 
k-nhfs if parasitic w'orins that live in the Intestine are particularly rich 
in these anti-lxdies. 




LESSON VIII 

THE DIGESTIVE JUICES (continued) 

PANCEEATIO DIGESTION 


1- A 1 per-cent, solution of sodium carbonate, to wMch a little 
glycerol extract of pancreas ^ has been added, forms a good artificial 
pancreatic fluid. 

2. Half fill three test-tubes with this solution. 

A. To this add half its bulk of diluted egg-white (1 in 10). 

B. To thio add a piece of fibrin. 

C. Boil this; cool; then add fibrin. 

3. Put all into the water-bath at 40® 0. After half an hour, test A 
and B for alkali-metaprotein by neutralisation, for proteoses by nitric 
acid, and for proteoses and peptone by the biuret reaction. 

4. Note in B that the fibrin does not swell up and dissolve, as in 
gastric digestion, but that it is eaten away from the edges to the 
interior. 

5. In 0 no digestion occurs, as enzymes are destroyed by boiling. 

6. Take a solution of starch, equal quantities in three test-tubes. 

D. To this add a few drops of extract of pancreas (without 

the sodium carbonate). 

E. To this add a few drops of bile. 

F. To this add both bile and pancreatic extract. 

7. Pit these into the water-bath, and test small portions of each 
every half-minute by the iodine reaction. It disappears first in F; 
then in D; while E undergoes no change. Test D and F for maltose 
by FeMing’s solution. 

This shows the favourable influence bile exerts on pancreatic 
digestion. It is, however, more marked still in the case of fats. 
(See 9, below.) 

8. Shake up a few drops of olive oil with artificial pancreatic juice 

^ Benger’s liquor pancreaticus diluted with two or three times its volume of 
1 per-oent. sodium carbonate may be used instead. 
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Icxtr^t of ^screM a^ad s^diaia cirl»a&t§l A milky iaii (cmalsioa) 
m ftmid, from wkick tie oii doei not tmdilw sepaxate oa stoadiiif. 

1. loH 10 c.c. of fr^ milk; eool; coloai witk ml imiio.'tor (for 
iaitaace, a ftw djo|M of an aleohoMc solmtioa of pkinolpl*&alifri)i and 
iiriie it into two pMti of 5 c.e. eaok. To one add a few ixo^ of 
glycerol extract of ^jicreas ; to tie other, tie swne Maomit of 
^screatic txtr^t and a few drop® of lile. Put etck into “tiie irimn 
to-k la «cl tie pink colonr disappears as fatty acids are lilemtod 
bj ; tMi occuji more rapidly in tie specimen eoitoiiiiiaff bile. 

Tie forefoi^ experimea^ ilnstrata tie ikctioa -fiiat l»acimtac 
jnice 1 m. on three dj«»s of orgmic food* 

BILE 

1« Ox bile ii pwen romad. ObserFe its colour, taste, sniedl, and 
imetion to litmaa paper. 

2. Acidulate m little bile will 20 par-cent* acetic acid. A stringF 
precipitate of a samcinoid saltetaace is obtained. Filter tMs off and 
Ml Hfrate ; ao protein coagnlaMe by Imt is 

S« Add a few drop® of bile to (a> acid-metaprotem pr^ored as 
d«criMi in Lmioh T, mid to (b) solution of proteoses to wMdb ludf 
its volame of 0^2 per-cmit. bydroclloric acid las been added. A 
precipt&te mmm m eadl case. Bile salts precipitate He impeptoni^d 
protein wMcl Imres tie stomacb. 

4* FETTEHKOFBR’S TEST BOB BILE SALTS.-~To a tMa film of 
bile ia a ai«il© add a drop of Motion of mae sugar and a drop of 
coacmtratod Mplnric add A parj^e osloar is produced. TMs occnm 
acre t^eklj on tie apj^mtiom of beat. Tie tmt may ^so be per* 
formed m follomSlake ap scnne bile and cane sn^ar Mntlon In a 
tert>tibe nntll a frotib is famed. Pour concemfrated sal|diiiric add 
f enlly down tie side of Hie tnbe: it prcdmcm a iporple odoiir in 
•fee fro^yi, 

§. GUBLirS T^ FOE MIdS PI01IEOSrm~~-CM to a Ixtm femi^ 
niMe acid (t.e. nitrio add crataining^ nifrons Md in MuMim) m a 
tmte poir gently a Mttle bile. Mod(^ 'die i^ce^acii of colours—green^ 
bli», wl, md yellow—at tie junction tie two ®iis femt 

may be pffiformM on a tat porMidn di^; pdaee a drop of faming 
liMc ttid in tie middle of a tlin ilm of bUe: it Imm&m gnrToiuidM 
by rings of tie aboTe>manMoxiied colours. Mmpperl*s fmr Mle 
is ^jedally appHotlle for Heir de^feioa in wine, «id m is 
^lpEi»4 H I^mn m. 

S. KATEfmTFOEBII^SALm--Rk»twol^l»»orMttoM 

fril td watar i mm add a few drapi of Mle, or MiMim Mlm Mia 
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Sprinkle a little flowers of sulphur on the surface of each. It remains 
floating on the pure water; but where bile is present the surface 
tension of the water is reduced, and the sulphur consequently rapidly 
sinks. This test is very sensitive, and may be employed for the 
detection of bile salts in urine. 

7. CHOLESTEROL.—(a) Examine crystals of this substance with 
the microscope. Heat these on a slide with a drop of sulphuric acid 
and water (5:1); the edges of the crystals turn red. 

(b) Salhowslci's Reaction. —Dissolve some cholesterol in chloroform 
in a dry test-tube, and gently shake with an equal amount of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid; the solution turns red, and the subjacent acid 
acquires a green fluorescence. The chloroformic solution of cholesterol 
so reddened is rendered colourless by pouring it into a wet test-tube, 
and the colour is restored by the addition of sulphuric acid. 

(c) Liehermann-Burchard Reaction. —Two or three drops of acetic 
anhydride are added to a chloroformic solution of cholesterol and 
then sulphuric acid drop by drop. A rose-red colour first develops; 
this becomes blue and finally bluish-green. 

(d) Rrejpao'ation of Cholesterol from Brain. —Ox or sheep’s brain is 
minced, and in order to remove the water is mired with three times 
its weight of plaster of Paris. After some hours the mixture sets 
into a hard mass, which can easily be broken up. Some of this 
powdered material is given round. Add to the quantity supplied 
sufficient acetone to cover it. Allow it to stand for ten minutes, 
shaking frequently. Filter the acetone solution through a dry filter 
into a beaker, and allow the acetone to evaporate spontaneously. 
Cholesterol crystallises out; dissolve this in hot alcohol; place a drop 
on a glass slide and examine the typical crystals with the microscope. 
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THE PAICIIAS 

TMf PiBcrea.! i> d i ■*?ii^piUind tubu!n--r*irt'!ri**si* j^larid ; between the 
tnm a«'-ni tin. ^ 1 ^Ut^!t'ti little e|)ithditi1 «:• IL-. without ducts 

v-aik’\! ok-i> « •]' L,.*Bi^i'-r!kin^F’ .Exaniiiution of the M’crcting cells in 
dirli-Tfiu Mi' activity re%’eab changes c*)iii|!a,ra!>lc to those already 

i!f>rri!'e-ci 111 the cum,' of >alivdry and gahtric cells. C Granules mdicating 
thf prea-'iicr ut n iTowtl the Ir' fore MXTetioii : these are 

iJi>4iu.rgei1 dunng ,M‘iTetioii, so that in an aiiJiiial whose paiic.reas has 
ln:€ti iKCA'crfuily- >tiinu.late<.i to secrete, the granules are seen only at 
the I ret' l,H?.rdrr lA the cells (sec lig. 17), 



1,7 '—f’ii'rt tjf an a! veaiu-- the rabbits parureas: A, before discharge; B, after. 
tFram Fu.ster, after Kiihaeanci Lea.l 

As in gastric juicik ex|X‘riiticnts. on the pancreatic secTCtion are 
ysually pcrforintil with an artiiicial juke, made by mixing a weak 
alkaline solution (1. pi*r~cent, sodium carlxmate) with an extract of 
|.M.iiiTeas. The pancreas should be kept ssome time btTore the extract 
is made, si> as to ensure that the transfonnation of trypsinogen 
into trypsin has taken place. 

Quantitative analysis of human pancreatic Juite gives the following 
results' 

Water . . - . 91*6 per cent. 

Organic solids ... 1*8 „ 

Inorganic salts . . . 0*6 „ 

Dog’s franereatie juice is considerably richer in solicis. , 

The organic substances in pancreatic juice are 
(ii) Enrymes. These are the most ini|x>rtaiit both quantitatively 
and functionally. They are four in number:— 

i. Ttypsin, a protmlytic enzyme. In the fresh juice, however, this 
is |} resent in the form of trypsinogen. 
ii Amylase, an amylolytic enzynie. 
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iii. Lipase, a fat-splitting enzyme. 

iv. A milk-curdling enzyme. 

(b) A small amount of protein matter, coagulable by heat. 

{c) Traces of leucine, tyrosine, xanthine, and soaps. 

The inorganic substances in pancreatic juice are :— 

Sodium chloride, which is the most abundant, and smaller quantities 
of potassium chloride, and phosphates of sodium, calcium, and 
magnesium. The alkalinity of the juice is due to phosphates and 
carbonates, especially of sodium. 

THE SECEETION OF PANCEEATIC JUICE 

One of the most effective ways of producing a flow of the juice is to 
introduce acid into the duodenum, and no doubt the acid of the gastric 
juice is the normal stimulus for the pancreatic flow. This flow still 
occurs when all the nerves supplying the duodenum and pancreas are 
cut, and it was held by Popielski and by Wertheimer and Le Page 
that it must be due to a local reflex, the centres being situated in the 
scattered ganglia of the pancreas and of the solar plexus. Starling 
and Bayliss, however, pointed out that it cannot be a nervous reflex, 
since it occurs after extirpation of the solar plexus, and destruction of 
all nerves passing to an isolated loop of intestine. Moreover, atropine 
does not paralyse the secretory action. It must therefore be due to 
direct excitation of the pancreatic cells by a substance or substances 
conveyed to the gland from the bowel by the blood-stream. ■ 

The exciting substance is not acid ; injection of 0*4 per cent, of 
hydrochloric acid into the blood-stream has no influence on the 
pancreas. The substance in question must be produced in the intestinal 
mucous membrane under the influence of the acid. This conclusion 
was confirmed by experiment. If the mucous membrane of the 
duodenum or jejunum is exposed to the action of 0-4 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a substance is produced which, when injected into the 
blood-stream in minimal doses, produces a copious secretion of pan¬ 
creatic juice. The substance is termed secretin. It is associated with 
another substance which lowers arterial blood-pressure. The two 
substances are not identical, since acid extracts of the lower end of the 
ileum produce a lowering of blood-pressure, but have no excitatory 
influence on the pancreas. * 

• Secretin is split off from a precursor, pro-secretin^ which is present 
in relatively large amounts in the duodenal mucous membrane, and 
gradually diminishes in amount throughout the intestine until it 
entirely disappears in the ileum. Pro-secretin can be dissolved out of 
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SeiTt'liri i> an in^tanr-e of the- (.'heniiful nit‘>,Nt*!igers or ki^rmanes 
(Starling) of the IxhIv. Evidenct* is accumulating to show that hoj» 
n}cra> arc extremely iirsportant. It has already, for instance, been 
>hovvn tliat rnie ealkni ^-astrin formed as the result of salivary diges¬ 
tion, atiii stiiTiulates the flow of gastric juice. Another is formed in 
the o.^rpus luleuiii of the ovary, which, passing into the riic3ther’s 
cirriiiation, stimulates the niamrme to enlarge and secrete milk. 

The panc'reatic juice does not act alone on the f(:x>d in the intestines. 
There are, in addition, the bile, the succus entcricus and bacterial action 
to considered. 

The smccmi ©attiicBS or intestinal juice has no action on native 
pri>feins. It is stated to possess a slight lifxolytic action, and it 
ap|>ears to have to some extent the power of convt^rting starch into 
Migar ; its |>est known action on carlx>hydrates, however, is due to an 
enryine it ixmtmm called mveriase, which converts sucrose into glucose 
and fructose Iset^ p. 25). The term “ inversion ” may l>e extended to 
include the similar hydrolysis of other disaccharides, although there 
may no formation of laevo-rotmtory substances. There are two other 
inverting enzymes in the succus entericus, one of which acts on maltose, 
and the other on lactose*. 

A few years ago, however, Favloi" showed that succus entcricus has 
a Ntill more imfMvitarit action, which is to activate the proteolytic 
power of the pancreatic juke. Fresh pancreatic juice has very little 
l>owcr cm preteins, for what it contains is not trypsin, lint its precursor, 
trypsinogen. 
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If pant'mitif and intt-Minal art- rnixt-i t 

rt-Niilt a vtTv |)<nverful prott'^dytk' niixturta though iiaithtT hy 

ksvlt lia> any |)roteo]ytii-' activity. I’he substance i- thi inti-tinal 
iiiiit* that activates trypsinctgen or, in ether wortl>. IdHrati'*' tr}p-'in 
triiin trypsiiiogen, and has been called by PavlolT an en/.ynie » t' en/yrco 
or t’nferi)-Ainas('. 

Dixon and HaniiH’s v\T>rk made still deartT the intThaabin 
of paincreatic' secretion. There are in the paiicrea.s thm? preeur.M^rs 
of enzymes, namely, protrypsinogen, proamylase. and pr-ilipase. 
Secretin combines chemically, or at any rate a.it> i'lieniicaliy, tm all 
three ; it lil)erates amylase and lipase from tlieir precursurs, and tht>e 
two active enzymes pass into the pancreatic juice. It liberates tryp¬ 
sin ogen from fjrotrypsinogen, and trypsinogen passes into the jiiice; 
finally trypsinogen is conv'erted into the active enzyme trypsin by the 
entero-kinase of the succus entericus. Trypsinogen ap|)ears to be a 
complex consisting of trypsin united to a protein moiety, and as long 
as the enzyme is combined in this way, it is inactive ; entero-kinase is a 
proteolytic enzyme which digests the protein moiety, and thus literates 
the trypsin (J. Meilanby and W(Xilley). The view has been advanced by- 
Herzen that the sple^en sends a hormone to the pancreas which assists 
in the elaboration of trypsinogen, but the evidence in favour of this 
hypothesis is not generally regarded as convincing. 

Intestinal juice contains another enzyme called ere/*sim by its dis- 
covATer, Otto Cohnheim; this is a peptolytic enzyme, and breaks up 
proteoses and peptones into their final cleavage products, the amino- 
acids, and so assists the action of trypsin. The only native protein 
which it digests is caseinogen. 

Acnoif OF PAMCREAriO JIHCE 

The action of pancreatic juice, which when activated is the most 
powerful and important of all the digestive juices, may !>€ described 
under the headings of its four enzymes. 

1. Action of Frsn^in.—Trypsin, acts like pepsin, but with certain 
differences, which are as follows :— 

(a) It acts in an alkaline, pepsin in an acid medium. 

(f) It acts more rapidly than pepsin ; deutero-protarises can be 
detected as intermediate products in the formation of fieptone; the 
primary proteoses have not been detected. 

(i) Alkali-metaprotein is formed in place of the acid-inetaprotein 
of gastric digestion. 

(i) It acts more powerfully cm certain proteins (such as elastin) 
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which 4 IC dilticiiit id dii’cj^lhni in gastric j!ii«;r. It ii!*!, fitiwci-er, 
liigrst i"«'>lLjgcTi. 

if) Acting cn prctfin^ .such tif^nn, *! 4at^ thnn away Irani 
file surface to the intern>r; there i> no prelifsiinary .swelling as in 
g.i-rrie i iigestiim. 

i ; ) lYypsin acts fnrthtn than jH-psiii, and rapiiily sfilils ii|> the 
prrtiiwc and |M‘pti>ne whieh have left the* stoiriai 'h into sirii|iicr sy'li- 
stances, the |x>ly|-M;|>tules, I’he |)<)ly|>epti4.!e> in their turn are re«>!vec! 
into their constiluent amino-acids, sneh as leiii’ine, tyrosine, alanine, 
aspartic acid^ glulamii* acid, arginine, tryptophane, and iiiaiiy others, 
liie const itulii® and |)ro|>crties of these cleavage products are 
iieM.'ril'iid on pp, 15 to In addition to these there is a certain 
ain4>unt of ammemia. 'Fhc rtii colour w'liicli a tryptic digest strikes 
with t'hh^rine nr firommc water is due to the |:>resenc€ of trypdophaiie 
{indole'amino- pnjpionic' acid). 

When once the peptone stage is passed, the prcxlucts of further 
("leavage no longer give the biuret reaction ; hence they are frequently 
termed dh'i^rtiu. 

A variable fraction of the protein iiioleriile is broken off with 
ciuiiparalive ease, st.> that certain free amino*acids ap|.xiar in the 
mixture, at a time when the remainder are still linked together as 
|xdy|x:*ptides. hut ultimately the whole molec'ule is resolved into 
amimeacids, either entirely separated, or in very short |X)lypepti(le 
linkages. 

It wdll thus i>c seen that there are two im|M)rtant differences l>€tween 
fxpsin and trypsin ; one is a difference of degree, trypsin being by far 
the more powerful and rapid catalyst; the second is a difference of 
kind, f)epsin not Ixdng able to cleave p>ly|>eptides into amino-acids in 
the way trypsin can. The preliminary aetkxi of pepsin, however, is 
Ixmehcial, for trypsin cleavage occurs more readily after pxpsin has 
acted on a protein. 

2. Aetioa ©f Aiiijliije.-~~The cemversion of starch into maltose 
is the most rapid of all the actions of the pancreatic juice, its i^owcr 
in this direction is much greater than that of saliva, and It will act 
even on unboiled starch. The ab^nce of this eiayme in the pancreatic 
juice of infants is an indicatioii that milk, and not starch, is their 
rmtural diet. 

S. .Aetioa om Theje are split by pancreatic lipase into 

glycerol and fatty acids. The fatty acids unite with the alkaline 
tMses present to form mmps sec p. 36). If a glycerol 

extract of pancreas is lilterwl, the filtrate has no lipolytic action ; the 
riiatermi defwited on the filter is aim inactive, but on mixing it with 
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the- inactive filtrate once more, a strongly lipolytic material is 
obtained. In this way lipase is separable into two fractions : the 
material on the filter is inactive lipase ; the material in the filtrate 
is its co-enzyme ; the latter is not destroyed by boiling. Bile salts 
also activate the inactive lipase, and this explains the fact that bile 
favours fat-splitting. 

Pancreatic juice also assists in the emulsification of fats ; this it 
is able to do because it is alkaline, and it is capable of liberating fatty 
acids which form soaps with the alkali present ,* the soap forms a film 
on the outer surface of each globule, and this prevents them running 
together. Emulsions are much more permanent in the presence of 
colloids, such as gum or protein. The presence of protein in the 
pancreatic juice renders it therefore specially suitable for the purpose 
of emulsification. 

4. Milk-curdling Enzyme.—The addition of pancreatic extracts 
or pancreatic juice to milk causes clotting ; but this action (which differs 
in some particulars from the clotting caused by gastric rennet) can 
hardly ever be called into play, as the milk upon which the juice has to 
act has been already curdled by the rennin of the stomach. This action 
is, as in the case of pepsin, possibly a function of trypsin. 


BACTERIAL ACTION 

The gastric juice is an antiseptic ; the pancreatic juice is not. An 
alkaline fluid like pancreatic juice is just the most suitable medium 
for bacteria to flourish in. In an artificial digestion the fluid soon 
becomes putrid, unless special precautions to exclude or kill bacteria 
are taken. It is often difficult to say where pancreatic action ends 
and bacterial action begins, as many of the bacteria that grow in the 
intestinal contents (having reached that situation in spite of the gastric 
juice) produce enzymes which act in the same way as the pancreatic 
juice. Some form sugar from starch, others peptone, and amino- 
acids from proteins, while others, again, break up fats. There are, 
however, certain actions that are entirely due to these putrefactive 
organisms. 

i. On carbohydrates. The most frequent fermentation they set 
up is the lactic acid fermentation; this may go further and result in 
the formation of carbonic acid, hydrogen, and butyric acid (see p. 27). 
Cellulose is broken up into carbonic acid and methane. This is the 
chief cause of the gases in the intestine, the amount of which is 
increased by vegetable food. 
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!!, f >Ti Fif'- ill addit:»:^n u> arlini^ like lipa>t% they produce lower 
afid> cvaf-rnc', huTYne, etr.i. 'The fornwitu*n ofaeid products trc mi lats 
and iof dT4!»'.- to the intesfiml contents a.n acid reaction. 

Rt.Ytnt rt*^oirrl‘i> ^hnw that the rcititents of the intestine become arid 
n\u^ h h\*^hir up tmn was formerly siippc^cl. I’liese organic acids do 
iicft, bj'.’Ai: irr, hinder pancreatic digestion. 

ij. On proteins. Fatty aeid?» and ami no-acids art* pmociuccd ; but 
the eai\ine^ of these putrefactive organisms have a s|-)eeially |>o\verful 
aetkm in lilM?raling s'uhstances having an evil cxiour, such as indole 
skatoie and phenol (('*HgO). The indole and 

>kat?>le foriginate frtxm the trypto|>hane radical of proteins. There are 
alsf) ga.H^ous prexiuets in some cases. 

Ammtinia-pnKtiicing organisms flourish Ixcst in the low^er regions of 
the* MiiaJI : the ammonia neutralises the cmganic acids prcniuced 

hight.'-r up, and in the large intestine' the contents are consequently 
alkaline. 

Jrim Ami no-‘j fids. .A very characteristic action of putre¬ 

factive bacteria is exerted cm the amino-acids; this change consists in 
the splitting off of carlxanic acid from their carbo.xyl (COOH) group, 
and the pnxiuction of amines acTording to the following equation 

I I F CO2. 

€OC)H H 

M m the equaliim represents the radk'al wTich varies in the 

diieren! iii€rnlx:*rs of the amino-acid group (CH^ in glycine, in 

akiiine, in leucine, etc.). 

It has been know^ii .some time that the well-kiiowm putrefactive 
Imscis mi res lime and tadavenne are formed in this way from ornithine 
and lysine resix'ctiveiy :— 

Nff^CH,*CH2.ClhXH.NfkC<X)H = 4 COg 

Torsithine nr di,iT!im>vakrk acids Ipatrcicilic or tctraaretbyJme-diainine} 

! lywo* or d«nKBO.cas*oic acHt = N'H. CHa,.CI ls.CHa.CH.j. C + CO^. 

{caoaveiine vr feEtaiBcthylroe-dtaaiiwl 

Recently, however, it has t^en recognised that this decarbo^cyla- 
tiofi of amino-acids k a general reaction of certain putrefactive 
ofganisfus, and that a whole series of bases is obtainable, ivhich are of 
c‘cmsidiT4ible pliysk>bgk*al interest. For example it found that 
during the pulref^icM oi ir^at and placenta, leucine and tyrosine 
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me itjh verted into the ba5e> iso-amyLimine and c>xv|)henv.kthyLiiriine 
rt‘:>|.R.'i,‘tivt.“Iy:. 

ca.ciLxru.Ni UCOOll =y,} ■ CH.Cl CIK, 

ijeuckcor iisnint>caprcic acid] ’* ! i^*>ajn5!arc.;n«! 

C)ILCdhXH..CILNH^COOH -Oli.QlLX!i,.CIi.NIi, - CO... 

ii\rosiae oroj£yph4fnyLilamBe| loayphe«yleib>la^?;e; 

These two bases exf^rt a pressor action on arterial !sIcK:«i-pre^^lire 
similar to that of adrenaline, and it i.s most p>robabl€ that the pressor 
bases contained in normal urine during a liberal meat diet owe their 
origin to bacterial action in the intestine. The base oxrphenylethyl- 
amine has also been found in extracts of ergot—the fungus w^hich 
de velops in the ovaries of certain grasses (e.g. rye) ; the enzymes of this 
fungus are able, like bacterial enzymes, to decarlxtxylise " not only 
tyrosine, but also histidine and arginine, the bases formed hieing imi- 
dazolethylamine and agmatine respectively, as shown hielow . 
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Imidazolethylamine (histamine) has also t^n obtained from 
histidine owing to the action of putrefactive bacteria in the intestine. 
Very small doses lower blcMDd-pressure enormously by actively dilatiri,g 
the capillaries. The base agmatim was first discovered in herring 
roe. There is no doubt that the plmrimcological action of ergot is 
in part due to- these bases. 

Quite analogous to this is the form-atioi of amino-butyric acid from 
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glutarak and of /l-alanino from as|)artic arid during putre¬ 
faction :. 
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KITIEPiLTIOM OF THE PANCREAS 

(?omplete removal of tbe pancreas in animals and diseases of the 
paiiiTcas in man prodnre a condition of diabetes, in addition to the 
Us> of pancreatic action in the intestines. Grafting the pancreas 
from another animal into the abdomen of the animal from which 
the pancrems has been preTiouslr removed relieves the diabetic 
comiition. 

How the pancreas acts otherwise than in producing the pancreatic 
juice is not prc^cisely known. It must, however, have other functions 
related to the general metabolic phenomena of the body, which are 
disturbed by removal or disease of the gland. This is an illustration of 
a universal truth—viz. that each part of the body does not merely do 
its own s|mvm 1 mmrk, but is concerned in the great cycle of changes 
which is ralleti general metalx>lism. Interference with any organ 
upsets, not only its specific function, but causes disturbances through 
the Iwdy generally. The interdependence of the circulatory and 
respiratory systems is a welbknowm instance. Removal of the thyroid 
gland upsets the whole body, producing widespread changes known 
as myxeedema. Removal of the testes produces, not only a loss of the 
sf,M:*rmatic secretion, but changes the whole growth and appearance 
of the aninial This is accounted for by the hypothesis that such 
glands pr*3duce an internal secretion, which leaves the gland ma the 
lymph or venous blood, and is then distributed to minister to parts 
elsewhere. Removal of such emdocrine glands as the thyroid or 
suprarenal produces di^ase or death because this internal secre¬ 
tion ran no longer lie formed. In the pancreas, the external 
secretion of the pancreas (that is, pancreatic juice) is formed by 
the <^lls lining the acini, arul the internal secretion, stoppage of 
which in way leads to dial^tes, has Wen attributed to the islets 
of Langerhans, 
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€/viy?sMrm (sugar in tlie urine) occurs in many conditioes. It may 
be a temporary condition, as in alimentary glycosuria, which is dee to 
excess of carbohydrate food, or a comparatively inactive liver which is 
incapable of dealing with the usual carbohydrate supply. It may he 
produced by injury to the floor of the fourth ventricle (Claude Bernard’s 
celebrated puncture experiment), but only when the liver has within 
it a store of glycogen. The injury to the bulbar centre influences thus 
the nervous mechanism which regulates the glycogenic function of the 
liver. In diabetes niellitus, the fc^y is unable to utilise sugar !::>y binn¬ 
ing it, and so liberating heat and energy ; sugar therefore accumulates 
in the blcxxi and overflows into the urine. In some cases rigid absten¬ 
tion from carbohydrate food makes little or no difference, and the sugar 
must come from the protein constituents of protoplasm, alanine being 
one of the most important of the intermediate products. Vilieii 
the pancreatic functions are in abeyance, the diabetic state is due to an 
impaired capacity to oxidise sugar down to its ultimate products, 
carbonic acid and water. The destruction of sugar by the tissues is 
termed glycolysis, and one view advanced is that the internal secretion 
of the pancreas activates‘the glycolytic enzyme; therefore when the 
internal secretion of the pancreas is absent, the activating impulse is 
absent also. There are many difficulties, however, in accepting this 
view. Adrenaline, the secretion of the suprarenal medulla, produces 
an. increased discharge of sugar from the Iwer, but under normal 
conditions this is inhibited by an antagonistic hormone secreted by 
the pancreas. The most satisfactory view of pancreatic diabetes is 
that it is due to the absence of this antagonistic hormone. 

Many drugs and poisons produce glycosuria, but the most potent 
of them is phloridzin ; this substance causes diabetes in animals which 
have no glycogen in their tissues, and phloridzin-diabetes is analogous 
to those severe forms of diabetes meilitus in man in which the sugar 
must come from protein katabolism. Curiously enough, in phloridEin- 
diabetes the blood shows no excess of sugar, but this is probably because 
the drug renders the kidney so permeable to sugar that the outflow into 
the urine occurs at such a rapid rate that the percentage in the Mood 
is kept at a low figure. 

Addmss .—This condition is seen in diabetes ; poisonous acids in 
the blood produce a state of coma, or deep unconsciousness, which may 
finally cause death. For a diabetic patient is not only unable to burn 
and so utilise carbohydrate, but he fails in a similar way in his utilisa¬ 
tion of fat. Butyric acid and jS-hydroxybutyric acid are probably 
normal intermediate products in fat katabolism, but a healthy man on 
a normal diet is able still further to oxMke them into carti>iiic acid 
and water. But on an abnormal diet, for in^aoce, when cartohydrate 
feed is absent, fat-cleavage largely stops short at the hydroxy butyric acid 
stage ; consequently this and possibly other related fatty acids accumu¬ 
late ^nd cau^ addesh ; this condition is increased the more fat is 
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given in the food, and the acidosis of diabetes is similarly increased 
by fatty fcKKl. These poisonous acids were once believed to originate 
from proteins ; if that were so there ought to be an increase of other 
protein katabolites in the urine, which the^re is not. The acids decrease 
the alkalinity and carbonic acid of the blcxxi, and the a.mnia]nia of the 
iirine is increased; this indicates an attempt of the body to neutralise 
the adds. 

The hydroxybutyric acid does not pass entirely unchanged into the 
urine. ^-Hydroxybutyric acid is CH.1.CHOH.CH2.COOH. By oxi¬ 
dation, the two hydrogen atoms in thick type are removed to form water, 
and this leaves CH3.CO.CH2.ODOH, which is aceto-acetic acid : when 
the COO in thick u^e is removed we get acetone (CHg.CO.CH 3 ), 
which gives the breath and urine of such patients an apple-like smell. 

In these changes the liver plays an important part by means of 
certain enzymes which Dakin has proved to exist. One enzyme, called 
Id'^vdmxy^Mfyrase, is an oxidase; it oxidises the /:^-hydroxybutyric 
into aceto-acetic acid, and its action is increased by the addition of 
blood or oxyha^moglobin, which furnishes the necessary oxygen. It 
probably is active in health as well as in disease, the aceto-acetic acid 
being finally burnt into carbonic add and water. The other enzyme 
which forms acetone is not an oxidative one, and acetone formation 
probably never occurs in the healthy state. 

The question of diabetes is an iiii|x>rtant one, and the foregoing 
paragraphs have treated it only in outline ; the student should consult 
a general text-bcx>k on Physioiog}- or Patholog)^ for a full consideration 
of the subject. 


THE BILE 

The liver is an organ which has many functions; one of these, the 
glycogenic function, is referred to in the preceding section; it also plays 
a part in the metabolism of proteins (see formation of urea and uric 
add) and of fats. In this place, however, we are specially concerned 
with its secretion, namely, the Bile. 

Bile is the secretion of the liver which is poured into the duodenum : 
it has been collected in living animals by means of a biliary fistula; the 
same of^raticm has occasionally been performed in human beings. At 
death the gall-bladder yields a good supply of bile which is more con¬ 
centrated than that obtained from a fistula. 

Though the chkf blocxi supply of the liver is by a vein (the portal 
vein), the amount of blood in the liver varies with its needs being 
increased during the periods of digestion. This is due to the fact 
that in the area from which the portal vein ooll«:ts blood—^stomach, 
intestine, spleen^ and parrreas—the arterioles are all dilated, and the 
capillaries are thus gcrged with blcKMi. Further, the active peristalsis 
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of tlie intestine and tlie pumping action of the spleen are additional 
factors in driving more blood onwards to the liver. 

The bile is secreted from the portal blood at a much lower pressure 
than one finds in glands, such as the salivary glands, the blcml supply 
of which is arterial. Herring and Simpson have found that the pres¬ 
sure in the bile duct averages 30 tnm. of mercury, which is considerably 
above that in the porta! vein. 

The increase in the flow of bile which occurs after the airival of 
the semi-digested fcKxl (chyme) in the intestine has been explained by 
the circumstance that secretin is a stimulant of the liver as well as of 
the pancreas. The action of secretin on bile is not, however, a pro¬ 
nounced one. The most efficient cholagogue known consists of the 
bile salts themselves ; these, after entering the intestine, are reabsorlied 
and return to the liver, and once more 
stimulate that organ to activity. g % 

The chemical processes by which the ^ 

constituents of the bile are formed are g ^ 2 a ^ ^ 

obscure. We, howev^er, know that the m 

biliary pigment is produced by the de- ^ %iir 
composition of haemoglobin. Bilirubin f 

is, in fact, identical with the iron-free 
derivative of haemoglobin called haema- 
toidin, which is found in the form of ^ 

crystals in the old blood clots such as 
occur in the brain after cerebral haemor¬ 
rhage (see fig. 18). Moreover, bilirubin yields haemopyrrol, a 
substance also obtained from blood-pigpnent. 

An injection of haemoglobin into the portal vein, or of substances 
such as water which liberate haemoglobin from the red blocKi 
corpuscles, produces an increase of bile pigment. If the spleen 
takes any part in the elaboration of bile pigment, it does not prcx^erd 
so far as to liberate haemoglobin from the corpuscles. Ko free 
haemoglobin is discoverable in the blood-plasma in the splenic vein. 

The amount of bile secreted is differently estimated by different 
observ^ers ; the amount secreted daily in man appears to vary from 
500 c.c. to 1 litre (KXK) c.c.). 


FfG. IS.—HacBiaioidia 


THE ODHSTITUEHrS OF BILl 

The constituents of the bile are the bile salts proper (taurocholate 
and glycochokte of soda), the bile pigments (bilirubin, biliverdin), a 
mucinoid substance, small quantities of fats, soaps, cholesterol, lecithin. 
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urea and mineral salts, of which sodium chloride and the phosphates 
of iron, calcium, and magnesium are the most important. 

Bile is a vellowish, reddish-brown or green fluid, according to the 
relative pre|.xmderanee of its two chief pigments. It has a musk-like 
(xiouT, a hitter-^weet taste, and a neutral or faintly alkaline reaction. 

The spttiric gravity o( human bile from the gall-bladder is 1026 to 
liiS*2 : that from a ihmla, lido to 1011. The greater concentration 
of gall-bkdiler bile partly but not wholly eKplained by the addition 
to it from the walls of that cavity of the mucinoid material. 

The amount of solids in gall-bladder bile varies from 9 to 14 per 
cent., in fistula bile from 1*5 to .1 per cent. The following table shows 
that this low percentage of solids is almost entirely due to want of bile 
salts. Thi> can !:>t‘ accounted for in the way first suggested by Schiff— 
that there is normally a bile circulation going on in the body; a large 
quantity of the bile salts which pass into the intestines is first split up, 
then reabsorl)ed and again secreted. Such a circulation would obviously 
be impossible in cases where all the bile is discharged to the exterior. 

The following table gives some important analyses of human 
bile :— 


Constituents. 

Fistula Bile 
(Healthy Woman. 
Cope man and 
Winston). 

F'istula Bile (Case 
of Cancer. Yeo 
and Henoun). 

Normal Bile 
(Frerichs). 

ScHlImii flyeocholate 
Soiiiin tiiir<x:hokte 
Fats ami lipokk 
Macinoid material . 
Pigment 
loorgaoic salts 

■ I 0‘fl2«K) 1 

OiJ09t> 

0-17*25 

0*6725 1 

0*4510 

OT05 

0*055 

0*038 

1 0*148 

0-878 

i_.. 

]■ 9*14 

1*18 

2*98 

0*78 

Total solidis . 

Water {hy difference) 

. ; 1*4^1 

. ; 08*5770 

1*284 

9B-716 

14*08 

85-92 


100*0000 

100*000 

100-00 


Bat Mucim.—There has been considerable diversity of opinion as 
to whether the bile mucin is really mucin. Work in Hammarsten’s 
laboratory shows that differences CKCur in different animals. Thus 
in the m there is very little true mucin, but a great amount 
of nucleo-protein; in human bile, on the other band, there is very 
little if any nucl^prc^em; the mucinoid material present theye 
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is really mucin. (On the general characters of IVIucin and ^"rcLEO- 
PROTEINS, see pp. 62 to 65.) 

The Bile Salts.—The bile contains the scxtiuni salts of complex 
acids called the bile acids. The acids most frequently found are 
glyccx'holic and taiircxholic acids. The former is more abundant 
in the bile of man and herbivora ; the latter in carnivora such as the 
dog. The most important difference Ix^tween the two acids is that 
taurcx'holic acid contains sulphur, and glycocholic add does not. 

Q-lycockolic acid is hydrolysed by the action of 

dilute acids and alkalis, and also in the intestine, and split into glycine 
or amino-acetic acid and cholalic acid :— 

-p HoO = H2.COOH + 

Iglycocbulir acid! [glycine! [cboialic acid } 

The glycocholate of sodium has the formula 

Taarocholic acid (C^gHigNDyS) similarly splits into taurine or 
amino-ethyl-sulphonic acid and cholalic acid:— 

Q6H4.NO7S 4 - H ,0 ^aH 4 .NH,.HS 03 + 

[i aurocholic acid 1 I taurine] fcholalic abrid 1 

The taurocholate of sexia has the formula €2gH44MaN07S. 

Glycocholic and taurocholic acids have been prepared synthetically 
from cholalic acid and glycine, and taurine respectively. 

The colour reaction called Petteniofers reaction, described in 
the practical exercises at the head of this lesson, is due to the presence 
of cholalic acid. The sulphuric acid acting on sugar forms a small 
quantity of furfuraldehyde, in addition to other products. It is the 
furfuraldehyde tvhich gives the purple colour with cholalic acid. 

The Bile Pigments.—The two chief bile pigments are bilirubin 
and biliverdin. Bile which contains chiefly the former (such as dog’s 
bile) is of a golden or orange-yellow colour, while the bile of many 
herbivora, which contains chiefly biliverdin, is either green or bluish 
green. Human bile is generally described as containing chiefly bili¬ 
rubin, but there have been some cases described in which biliverdin 
was in excess. The bile pigments show no absorption bands with the 
spectroscope. 

Bilirabiii has the formula C32H3gN40g; it is thus an iron-free 
derivative of haemoglobin. The iron is apparently stored up in the 
liver cells, perhaps for future use in the manufacture of new haemo¬ 
globin. 

The bile contains only a trace of iron. 

Biliverdin has the formula (i>. more oxygen than 

bilirubin) : it may occur as such in. bile ; it may be formed by simply 
exposing red bile to the oxidising action of the atmosphere ; or it may 
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be formed, as in Gmelin s test, by the more vigorous oxidation produced 
by fuming nitric acid. 

Qmmlmi test consists of a play of colours—green, blue, red, and 
finally yellow--prixiuced by the oxidising action of fuming nitric acid 
Ctliat is, nitric acid containing nitrous acid in solution). The end or 
yellow product is called ckoletelin^ ^^^ 3 ^X^ 4022 . Occasionally in 
various animals these products of intermediate oxidation are found in 
the bile; thus bilicy^anin (the blue pigment) and bilipurpurin (the 
purple one) may be present. 

MjimhMmhm, —If a solution* of bilirubin or biliverdin in dilute 
alkali is treated with sodium amalgam or allowed to putrefy, a 
brownish pigment is formed called hydrobilimbin, €^^ 1144 ^ 407 . With 
the spectroscope it shows a dark absorption band between ^ and F, and 
a fainter banc! in the region of the D line. 

UroMMs.—'Hydrobilimbin is interesting because a similar sub- 
stmee is formed from the bile pigment by reduction processes in- the 
intestine; this is siefcobiiin, the pigment of the faeces. Some of this is 
abi»rbed and ultimately leaves the body in the urine as one of its pig- 
ineiits called mr&Siiin. A small quantity of urobilin is sometimes found 
preformed in the bile. The identity of urobilin and stercobilin. has 
lieeri frequently disputed, but the work of Garrod and Hopkins has 
c'onfirmed the old statement that they are the same substance with 
different names. Urobilin has a well-marked absorption, band in the 
regkm of the F line, and when partially precipitated from an alkaline 
soiiitkm by ackliffcation, it also shows an absorption band in the region 
of the E line. Hydrobilirubin differs from urobilin in containing much 
imre nitrogen in its molecule (9*2 instead of 4T per cent.), and is 
probably a prcduct of less complete reduction than urobilin. (See 
f urther, Lesson XXY.) Urobilin is also formed by the oxidation of 
hajmopymol (s^ Haemoglobin, p. 148). 

bile this substance is nomialiy present in small 
quantities only, but it may occur in excess, and so form the concretions 
known as gallstones, which are generally more or less tinged with 
bilirubin. Its chemical characters and physiological importance are 
discussed on pp. 38, 39; its colour reactions are given in to-day 
practical exerd^s (p. 109). 

TBM USES OF BH^ 

Bile is ^doubtless, to a certain extent, excretory. In some animals- 
it has a slight acticai on fats and starch, but it appears to be rather a 
eoacliitor to tlM- p^icreatM? fuic^ (especially in the digotion of fat) t.han 
to have sny inde^ndent difest'-ive activity. Its auxiliary action in 
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the digestion of fat and starch has been shown in our practical 
exercises (pp, lt)74{)t^). It has a similar slight assisting power in the 
digestion of proteins. 

Bile is said to lie a natural antiseptic, lessening the piitrefactwe 
processes in the intestine. This is very doubtful. Though the bile 
salts arc weak antiseptics, the bile itself is readily putrcscible, and 
the |)ower it has of diminishing putrefaction in the intestine is due 
chielly to the fact that by increasing absorption it lessens the 
amount of putrescibie matter in the bowel. 

When the bile meets the chyme the turbidity of the latter is 
increased, owing to the precipitation of unpeptonised protein. This 
is an action due to the bile salts, and it has been surmised that this 
conversion of the chyme into a more viscid mass is to hinder somewhat 
its progress through the intestine: it clings to the intestinal wail, thus 
allowing absorption to take place. The neutralisation of the acid 
gastric juice by the bile also allows the alkalinity of the pancreatic 
juice to have full play. Bile is a solvent of fatty acids, and assists the 
absorption of fat. 

THE FATE OF THE BILIARY OOlTSTITirEHTS 

We have seen that hstula bile is poor in solids as compared with 
normal bile, and that this is explained on the supposition that the 
normal bile circulation is not occurring—the liver cannot excrete 
what it does not receive back from the intestine. ScMIf was the first 
to show that if the bile is led back into the ducdenuni, or even if the 
animal is fed on bile, the percentage of solids in the bile excreted is 
at once raised. It is on these experiments that the theory of a bile 
circulation is mainly founded. The bile circulation relates, however, 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the bile salts: they are found but sparingly 
in the faeces; they are only represented to slight extent in the urine ; 
hence it is calculated that seven-eighths of them are reabsorbed from 
the intestine. Small quantities of cholalic acid, taurine^ and glycine 
are found in the faeces; the greater part of these products of the 
decomposition of the bile salts is taken by the portal vein to the liver, 
where they are once more synthesised into the bile salts. Some of the 
taurine is absorbed and excreted as tauro-carbamic acid HCO. 

N HgHSOg) in the urine. Some of the absorbed glycine may be excreted 
as urea. The pigment is changed into stercobilin, a substance like 
hydrobdirubm. Some of the stercobilin is absorbed, and leaves the 
body as the urinary pigment, urobilin. The cholesterol in the fseces 
was formerly supposed to be a bile residue ; but in some animals, 
especially those which feed on grass, the source of the faecal cholesterol 
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the vegetable cholesterol (phytosterol) of the food. In some cases 
it i>- reduced to form a derivative termed iifprasterol. 

Tie fmm are alkaline in reaction, and an an ordinary mixed diet 
cxmtain comparatively little food residues, and a small quantity is 
exiTeted even during starvation. Voit and 'Hermann showed inde- 
pemdently that an intestinal loop which had bt-en emptied and separated 
from the rest of the bowel contained, a few days later, material identical 
with faeces, and consisting of intestinal juice, desquamated epithelium 
cells, and bacteria. The increase in the amount of faeces w^hich occurs 
when food is taken, even when the food is free from cellulose, is due 
to the mechanical and chemical stimulation which leads to an increase 
in the succus entericus, and in the shedding of epithelial cells. The 
faeces contain about 1 per cent, of nitrogen, but this is chiefly contained 
in the tjodies of bacteria, and the disintegrated epithelial cells. Addi¬ 
tion of protein to the diet makes practically no difference to the 
nitrogen in the faces under normal conditions. 

The addition of cellulose to the diet increases the bulk of the 
faeces, partly because most of the cellulose is unchanged, partly 
because it stimulates the mucous membrane to secrete more 
succus entericus, and finally because the larger food residue favours 
the developinent of bacteria. On an average, from one-third to one-fifth 
(varying with the diet) of the weight of dried feces consists of bacteria. 
The average weight of dried bacteria excreted daily is 8 grammes; 
this contains 0*8 gramme of nitrogen, or about half the nitrogen of 
the feces. Strasburger estimated that about 128,(XK),00(>,000,()CK) 
bacteria are evacuated in the feces of a man every day. The vast 
majority of these are dead. 

When cellulose is absent from the diet, the feces contain from 
65 to 75 |3ef cent, of water ; the dry residue contains about 7 per cent, 
of nitrogen, and the non-nitrogenous material consists of about equal 
quantities of ash and substances soluble in ether, with small quantities 
of slercobilin and other bile residues. The ash contains mainly calcium 
phosphate, with srnaE amounts of iron and magnesium. The ethereal 
extract contains cholesterol, lecithin, fatty acids, soaps, and a very 
small amount of neutral fat. The proteins are chiefly mucin and 
nucleo-protein, and are derived not from the f€»d, but from the 
intestinal w^all, or are contamed in the bacteria; no doubt a large part 
of the ethereal extract is also supplied by the bacteria. 

Cellulose is thus the only important ccMistituenl of the fexMi which 
is Msrf«.ted by the digestive juices, although a variable amount, 
which m Itffcst in herbivorous animals, undergoes bacterial de'Coni- 
fwsitioii. The pre^sence of cellulose also interferes with the absorption 
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of proteins^ for the digestive juices have difticulty in penetratiog the 
cellulose membranes of vegetable cells. Thus Yoit found that 42 per 
cent, of the nitrogen in the food \vere lost in the faeces of a vegetarian. 
This is due solely to the cellulose and not to any difference in the 
digestibility of animal and vegetable proteins, for if vegetable fcx>d is 
finely subdivided, and then thoroughly cooked and softened, this loss 
is lessened, and if vegetable protein is entirely freed from cellulose 
it is as thoroughly absorbed as animal protein. Fifteen per cent, of 
the dry substance of green vegetables and brown bread, 20 pier cent, 
of carrots and turnips, and a still larger amount of beans are lost in 
the faecal residue. 

The intestinal contents travel more rapidly when vegetables are 
present, for the indigestible cellulose stimulates peristalsis and there¬ 
fore a large quantity of water escapes absorption in the colon. Thus 
on an ordinary mixed diet 35 gramnaes of dry substance and liX) 
grannmes of water are daily excreted in the faeces, whereas on a 
vegetable diet the quantities are 75 and 260 grammes respectively. 

meconium: 

Meconium is the name given to the greenish-black contents of the 
intestine of new-born children. It is chiefly concentrated bile, with 
de'i^ris from the intestinal wall. The pigment is a mixture of bilirubin 
and biliverdin ; it is not stercobilin. 

ABSORPTION 

Food is digested in order that it may be absorbed. It is absorbed 
in order that it may be assimilated—that is, become an integral part 
of the living material of the body. 

Having now considered the action of digestive juices, we can study 
the absorption which follows. In the mouth and oesophagus the 
thickness of the epithelium and the quick passage of the fcxxi through 
these parts reduce absorption to a minimum. Absorption takes place 
to a small extent in the stomach ; the small intestine, with its folds 
and villi to increase its surface, is, however, the great place for absorp¬ 
tion ; and, although the villi are absent from the large intestine, 
absorption (mainly of water) occurs there also, but to a less extent. 

Foods such as water and soluble salts like sodium chloride are 
absorbed unchanged. The organic foods, however, are considerably 
changed, colloid materials such as starch and protein being converted 
respectively into the diffusible materials sugar and amino-adds. 
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Ir.??.,- <;■ ^ sr.j!:5His ni tik.' i}kM.Hi-\i I(|it>r!*il 

«.4^ , ,4', ' k'k, s\:,i| 

Ak.- jpf. 5 - no meiv |>hysicai prm’iss «if clifiti^^ioii .iiiii 

*-'■* if;'-- ’At fo-i-t ai>» tike int^) ^is'i’ounl the htrt IImI the cells 

t^-r 1 , 4 ', ;-s ttv Mibstaiii'e^ p.:i>'' are living, and in virtue 

’? ih»-r ,e.u j tre;t\ ri.-f 4 niy rnulenae ter »ib>or|Jtietin but abu 

4v - r'.trs^e nh’i>e Mih-4jnt'v> aIuIc hi amldcl with them, Theisc ctdls 
art > t! 4 ,) ke-^ 1 ' tie. n.>lniima.r f ivitbeiiuin that eoveiN the surface ; 
m?i 2} ?h' Iceeft if'lb in the lymphoid ti^-^ue brnt-atli. it is iiuw 
rod 4 ' t i-tt'4 licit * d the l^o the former, the ooluiiinur epitlielium, 
o lire n ir. pirtafit When these c'ells are reniovcd, or rendered 
iria 1,0 i;v -^.nUum tlut-iidc, absorption practically ceases, though the 
a’liiit ^ >.ipple tiltralkrti or dMmkm woiikl by s»iit'li iiieans be 
im rra.-ol 

of CmboliFimtei.'Fhough the sugar foniieci from 

>tan',h ??v ptiaiin and arnylaM' i.-^ maltose, that feund in the hltMxi 
i>. ,g!a- i'lidt'f normal eoniiiti-»iis little if tiny is ahsorbccl by 

tile jj: glucose is formed fruin tine inaltose by tlii' suious 

enter u-a*- >ur rDse and Liettisc are also converted into mono- 
>accha,ndes lx;fore alvvorptioii; but if they are injected into the l..}lix:xl- 
strrarii diro;l, they are iinaitered by the liver and finally leave the 
kxl> bv !b;> mine. 

iaib.diydrate which t'‘ntiT;s the bkmi as glucose is taken 

to the liver,, and tlicre 'stored up in the form of glycogen.-a reserve 

store ui luilxiliyilrate material for the future needs of the ixidy, 
ldyci>gerc howto cr, is found in animals which take no €arl:;M>hydrate 
it.Mxi It iimst then be formed by the protoiilasiiiic activity of the 
liver cells ffoni their p)rot€m constituents. The carbohydrate 
store leaves the liver in the bkxid of the hepatic vem as glucose 
oiicf inoas 

The dfk'Ac k a brief staleinent of the glycogenic function of the 
liViT a-, tauglit by Claude Bernard, ami acc'epted by the majority of 
physodtigi**!^ ll was strongly contested by Pavy_, who held that the 
glvtogfii fanned in the liver from the sugar of the [Kirtal !>lcx)d is never 
flu ring life ret:onvertcii into sugar, but is used in the formation of other 
^ul.w!aix-c>, es|xx'iaHy fat; and it certainly is the case that carlxdiycirate 
is faltviimg. The main fate of glycogen is, however, to t>€ con- 
vcitcil into glueosc for distribution to the tissues. 

©f lhr©t#iiis,-—It has Imm stated that under abnormal 
ccifiditkfis a leTtaln amount of soluble protein is absorbed -uncliaiiged. 
Put kilts fed /er reefmm are supposed to derive nourbhiiicnt from 
firatfiii fmjd ; proteoclastic emytm^ are not present in this part of 
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th-^' .iriil iv s vuiri-fii pri.^of nf pri^ts., ui M in th;> w^y 

■ i.i*' 4^IsJuirs], 

i. niit'r ni)nT3al r* iHsiitir/n^, hf^4-v?‘\cr, thr f-..* si pr-'tfir."* art ! 

Li|) into with ^niaUfr t-uslos'uh.>. ,ir'ai thv r.; ad'. dJYu-ii^idly 

u! I'fepUirii'^ Ii.*ii in?»i |.>h v.'-it;-]! *14 ist>- j^r pis-n. ni 4 a> 

iibsDrbeti a.s |)rptf >ne. ur a> [>!» JttMjvi- and |. ^,i Hut 

iiiici |'H‘|Jtuiie are absent frnrii thr hlsai-Kl aritl I'-'ni! h :i: ail rireuir.- 
stances, even from the |K>rlal hlfxxl ciuriiiu thr luo-: uitivt. d:.- -tf.n. 
It y foitiiriate that tlik is so, for pro!e*>s-e aiv.i pft.i^.'ne whin iritr-'- 
iliircd into tlie l)lof::Hi |,)r<xlije€ |»C!is<.>nous : tlie ts‘a^ ■ilaljc.it > s I 

the blixxi is lessened, pressure fall-, -eereti-n et.LM-s. .^nd in 

the dog 0*3 graiiirne e?f esmimercial pe|.)tone |>er kil^.-grarnnie i-f lx.xiy- 
weight is often .siilfieitutt to pnxiiire death. 

This absence of peptonetite word to* inelutie the [)rct coses) 
(lit! not, br^wever, ii!>so]utely negative the idea thsit “ ix-pltaie is the 
ft)rni in which proteins are ah>orbed, and the dihicultyv was met hy 
supposing that during absorption the pnMiuet.s of p)rettt:)lysi» wert^ 
reconverted into native proteins (albunhns and gl«;)bu]iii>). "Thi"- 
synthesis was further c«:>ii>ideTet! to be aceonipiished by the eidtiitdial 
cells that line the intestine. 

'rhis view has now had its day, and the change of ijpjiiiioii that 
has relegated it to the past is due (!) to our increased kiniwlcdge of 
the |:x>wer of trypsin and erepsiti; (2) to a more careful examinati^.,)n 
of the intestinal contents, and of the blood during a'bss)rptioii. We 
now know that in. the intestine the proteins are, by the two enzymes 
trypsin and erepsiii, Ijroken down beyond the peptone stage inlc^ 
their final cleavage prcxluets, the amino-acids, and that thoe pa>-. 
into the bkxxi as such, for the amount of non-protein niticgen in 
that fluid is increased during absorption. If an animal is fed an the 
deavnige products obtained from a pancreatic digest, iiitmgeiious 
ec|iiiiihrium is still maintained. These amino-acids are partly utiliseti 
by the cells of the body to repair their waste, but partly and to a still 
greater extent converted by the liver into the waste siibst.an€e urcni, 
which is finally excreted hy the kidneys. The view that the absceptive 
cpiithelium of the alime.ntary tract has any special powreT in building up 
proteins from these simple cleavage products has Ixren abandcjned. 

We thus see that the cells of the body possess thepow'^erof rebiiilciing 
the proteins peciili,ar to the,mselves from the fragments of the molecidvs 
of tie fexxi proteins. This accounts for the fact that the ariiniai ti^sut's 
retain their cheiiiieal individuality in spite of the great variatit>n> in the 
composition of the diet the aniiiml takes. 

,lf a mail wishes to build a new house^ and to employ for the purpose 
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thr !)rirks previously used in the building vt another house, he takes the 
old hoii>e to pieee> and uses the K)ricks and stones most appropriate for 
his purpose, rearranges them in such a way that the new house has its 
own. special architectural features, and discards as waste the bricks 
ami >times which are not suitable. This idea underlies the custom 
of speaking of the cleavage products of protein as building stones.” 
Each tissue has special architectural features in its protein molecules, 
and these nioleciiies are reconstructed l)y using the building stones that 
previously had been used in the Imikiing of other |.>roteiii molecules, 



Fit,. VA —ScctiOToftbe villus of a rat kitled during fat-absorptior. <E. S. Schafer): 
r/, cpithelmm; j’/r, striated border’, r, I^oiph cells; c, Ijnaph cells in the 
epithelium; f, central lacteal containing diantep’ating lymph cells. 

either in another aniraal or in vegetable structures. The building 
stones which are in excess or are unsuitable are simply got rid of as 
waste substance. 

A large number of them are never actually^ built into protoplasm^ 
but are carried to the ilver-when the amino-group is removed ; this is 
termed deamination ; the nitrogenous |x>rtioii is then converted into 
urea, and the nonmitrogenous |»rtion of the protein molecule is then 
available for calorific processes (sc^ Urea formation}. One can now 
definitely state which are the ones that on p. 12 we compared tO' 
diamonds, because they are unusually pr€ck>us for the synthesis of 
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protein by tissue cells ; they are principally phenyhalaniru .a:,! - r.t ar 

relations tyrosine and tryptophane, fur if tliev are i!’-!r ?!'/• 

blood-stream they do not give rise to any increa>f in the ur.a rrr^'d . 
moreover, proteins destitute of these aniino-acid'^ are ot'intrri- r 
value. Lysine and histidine are also in the >afne ^rv. 

Absorption of Fats. — The fats undergo in the tnu 

changes: one a physical change (eninlsitiratitjne the a 

cheniical change (saponilication). The lymphatic vt.'-eh are the 
great channels for fat-absorption, and their name, lar-tta]>. i:^ derived 
from the milk-like appearance of their contents (chyle) dunru^ the 
absorption of fat. 

The way in which the minute fat globules p)a>s from tlic inte-^tinc:' 
into the lacteals has been studied by killing animals at varying peried.^ 
after a meal of fat and making 
osmic acid microscopic preparations 
of the villi. Figs. 19 and 20 illustrate 
the appearances observed. 

The columnar epithelium cells be¬ 
come first filled with fatty globules 
of varying size, which are generally 
larger near the free border. The 
globules pass down the cells, the larger 
ones breaking up into smaller ones 
during the journey; they are then 
transferred to the amoeboid cells of 
the lymphoid tissue beneath; these 
ultimately penetrate into the central 
lacteal, where they either disintegrate or discharge their cargo into the 
lymph-stream. The globules are by this time divided into immeasur¬ 
ably small ones, the molecular basis of chyle. The chyle enters the 
blood-stream by the thoracic duct, and after an abundant fatty meal 
the blood-plasma is quite milky ; the fat droplets are so small that 
they circulate without hindrance through the capillaries. The fat in 
the blood after a meal is eventually stored up in the connective tissue 
cells of adipose tissue. It must, however, be borne in mind thAt the 
fat of the body is not exclusively derived from the fat ol the but 
it may originate also from carbohydrates and, in the opinion ot most 
physiologists, from protein as well. 

As the fat globules were never seen penetrating the striated torder 
of the epithelial cells, there was a difficulty in undefs.taiidiiig how they 
reached the interior of these crells; the cells will not take up other 
particles, and it is certain that they do not in the higher animals 



Fl«;. eO.—Mupus of fr-n'i in- 

te&tine daring fa!E-al>sorpt»n ill >- 
Schafer): <>, epithcliism s^r, sirkted 
border ; C, lacteaL 
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|:irtilrude |>>-t''udo]XKii 3 from tlieir borders (tiiis, howeveij does occur 
in the endfKierin of ^onie of the lower inYertebrat.es)» 

Rei-eni rtseareh ha- solved this difficulty. In the first place, 
|:c 4 rtK'le:- may present in the epithelium and lymphoid cells while 
iin lat is !>t‘ing abM^rbed. These particles are protoplasmic in nature, 
as the V >ta.in with reagents that stain protoplasmic granules ; but as 
they al-o -tain darkly with osmic acid, they are apt to be mistaken 
for fat. Tliere is, however, no doubt that the p>articles found during 
fat-a!.)M»rption are composed of fat. There is also no doubt that the 
epithelial edb have the |x>'W'er c>f again forming fat out of the fatty 
acida ami glycerol into which it has been broken up in the intestine. 
These hubstances, being soluble, pass readily into the epithelium cells, 
and these cells perform the synthetic act of building them into fat 
once more; the fat so formed appears in the form of small globules, 
surrounding or becoming mixed with the protoplasmic granules that 
are ordinarily present. A remarkable fact wffiich Munk made out 
is that after feeding an animal on fatty acids the chyle contains fat. 
'i'he necessary glycerol must have be^en formed by protoplasmic activity 
dufing absorption. Preliminary^ emulsification, though advantageous 
for the action of lipase, is not essential. 

Bile aids the digestion of fat by co-operating with the pancreatic 
lipase, as explained on p. 124. It is also a solvent of fatty acids, 
and it probably assists fat-absorption by reducing the surface tension 
of the intestinal contents; membranes moistened with bile allow fatty 
materials to pass through them more readily than would otherwise be 
the ease. In cases of disease in which bile is absent from the intestines 
a large pro|)ortioii of the fat in the food passes into the fteces. 

In conclusion it must be mentioned that the lymphocytes are greatly 
increased in the blood during absorption, and some physiologists hold 
the view* that these come from the intestinal mucous membrane, and 
share in the work of transporting absorbed materials. 
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TTBCE BLOOD AND RESPIRATION 

BLOOD PLABMA 

1. TTie coagulation of the blood lias been pre¥ented in specimen A 
lay tke addition of neutral salt (an equal volume of saturated sodium 
snlpliate solution, or a quarter of its volume of saturated magE«iaHi 
snlpliate solution). The corpuscle liave settled, and tbe snpermtaat 
salted plasma has been siphoned ojSf. 

2. The coagulsition of the blood in si^ixnen R las been pB- 
vented hy the addition of an equal volnnie of a 0*4 ^-cent. solutiim 
of potassitun osnlate in normal saline solution. 

a Put a small quantity of A into three test-tub®5 and dilute 
vrith about ten times its volume of Iquid: 

A 1. "With distilled vater. 

A 2. 'With solution of so-called fibrm-fermeiit (tlrombm) containinf 
a little calcium chloride J 

A 3. "With the same. 

4. Put A I and A 2 into the w’ater-hath at 4CF 0.; Imve A S at He 
temperature of tie air. A 1 coagndates sloirly or not at A 2 
eaagnlates rapidly: A 3 coagnila^tes less rapidly than A 2. 

5. Add to some of B a few droi^ of dilute (2 per-cmat.) caldum-icklffliie 
solution: it coagulates, and more quicMj, if the temi^ratnra is 4IP C. 

BLOOD SERUM 

Blood serum is tie fluid residue of tie blood after the seiwm^m of 
the clot; it is blood plasma minus the fibrin which it yielda. a© 
general appearance of fibrin obtained by whiiiping £r^ will 

already be fhmiliar to He student, as he has u^ it in e:si%rim«tB 
on digestioit. 

Serum has a yellowisl tinge due to samm lutmn, but m gaasidly 
obtained it is often contaminated with a small amount of 
globin, and so looks reddish. It contains proteins (giving the gerenil 
tests already studied in Lesson Y), eactractives, and ralfe in toIuMchl 
T he proteins are serum jdbnmin and serum ^obuiin. ribcm-f««eat 

1 An easy way of preparing an efficient solation ©f this kiM is to tahe5c,c. 
of Woc^ serum and dilute it "witli a litre of distilled water. A j^rtml preeipitaticws 
of globulin takes place, and carries down tie probleni&tieal fermeat with it. After 
» few hours pour off the snpernataot fluid anddi^ol^e the preeipitate in Imlf a litre 
of tap water to which a few drops of 2 per-cent, solution of calcitim chloride l»Fe 
been added. The solution can te thee gi’ren round to the class as fibnu-ferment. 
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or thrombin is also present, and in the following experiments is 
precipitated with serum globulin. 

SEPAEATION OF THE SERUM PROTEINS.—(a) Dilute serum 
with jQfbeen times its volume of distilled water. It becomes cloudy 
owing to the partial precipitation of serum globulin. Add a few 
drops of 2 per-cent, acetic acid; the precipitate becomes more 
abundant, but dissolves in excess of the acid. 

(b) Pass a stream of carbonic acid through serum diluted with 
twenty times its bulk of water- A partial precipitation of serum 
globulin occurs. 

(c) Saturate some serum with magnesium sulphate by adding 
crystals of the salt and grinding in a mortar. A precipitate of 
serum globulin is produced. 

(d) Half saturate the serum with ammonium sulphate by adding 
to it an equal volume of a saturated solution of the salt. Serum 
globulin is precipitated. 

(e) Completely saturate the serum with ammonium sulphate by 
adding crystals of the salt and grinding in a mortar; a precipitate 
is produced of both the globulin and the albumin. Filter through a 
dry filter paper; the filtrate contains no protein. 

(f) Put some serum in a dialyser with distilled water in the outer 
vessel. In a day or two, especially if the water in the outer vessel is 
changed frequently, the salts dialyse out into the water; the proteins 
remain inside the dialyser; of these the serum albumin and a fraction 
of the serum globulin (caHed pseudo-globulin) remain in solution, but 
the other fraction of the serum globulin (called euglobulin) is pre¬ 
cipitated, as it requires salt to hold it in solution. 

(g) Whether serum albumin is a single protein or a mixture of 
several proteins is a matter of dispute. The only method by which 
it can be at present fractionated is the somewhat uncertain one of 
heat coagulation. If the globulin is removed by saturation with 
magnesium sulphate, the filtrate, which contains serum albumin, when 
heated after faint acidulation with 2 per-cent, acetic acid, deposits a 
fiocculent precipitate at about 73® 0. Filter this off, and on heating the 
filtrate a second coagulum is obtained at about 77® C., and similarly a 
third and very small fraction separates out at 86® C. 

HEMOGLOBIN 

1. THE SPECTROSCOPE.—Direct the spectroscope to the window 
and carefully focus Fraunhofer’s lines. Note especially D in the yellow, 
and E, the next well-marked line, in the green. 

Direct the spectroscope to a luminous gas flame; these lines are 
absent. Place a little sodium chloride in the flame. Notice the bright 
yellow line in the position of the D line. 

2 .. SPECTROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF BLOOD.—Take a series 
of six test-tubes of about equal size. Fill the first with diluted 
dofibrinated ox-blood (1 part of blood to 30 of water); then fill tbq 
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second tube with, the same mixture diluted with an equal bulk of water 
(1 in 60); half fill the third tube with this and fiU up the tube with 
an equal bulk of water (1 in 120), and so on. The sixth tube will contain 
1 part of blood to about 1000 of water and will be nearly colourless. 

3. Into another series of six test-tubes pour some of the contents 
of each, of the first series and add one drop (from a dropping bottle) of 
a freshly prepared 10 per-cent, sodium hydrosulphite solution. Note 
the change of tint from red to purple. Another reducing a^ent called 
Stokes’s reagent may be employed in this experiment instead. It 
must always be freshly prepared; it is a solution of ferrous sulphate 
to which a little tartaric acid has been added, and then ammonia till 
the reaction is alkaline. The ammonia should not be added until just 
before it is used. 

4. Examine the tubes with the spectroscope and map out on a 
chart the typical absorption bands of oxyhsemoglobin in the first 
series, and of reduced haemoglobin in the second series. Notice 
that in the more dilute specimens of reduced haemoglobin the bands 
are no longer seen, whereas those of oxyhaemoglobin in specimens 
similarly diluted are still visible. 

5. Take a tube which shows the single band of reduced haemoglobin 
and sh.ake it with the air; the bright red colour returns to it and it 
shows spectroscopically the two bands of oxyhaemoglobin for a short 
time. Continue watching the two bands, and note that they fade and 
are replaced by a single band as reduction again occurs. 

6. BLOOD OEYSTALS.—Mix a drop of defibrinated rat’s blood on 
a slide with a drop of water, or mount it in a drop of Canada balsam. 
Examine the crystals of oxyhsemoglobin as they form. Five to ten 
minutes usually elapse before the crystals are seen. 

7. Smear a little blood, obtained by pricking the finger, on a slide, 
and allow it to dry; cover, and run glacial acetic acid under the 
cover slip, and boil; when cool repeat this with fresh acid and then 
examine microscopically for the dark brown crystals of hasmin. 

8. CHEMICAL TESTS FOE BLOOD.— Test—Ta^e 
some tincture of guaiacum, and add a small quantity of blood to it; 
add to the mixture a little hydrogen peroxide (or most specim^ of 
commercial turpentine will do as well) and a blue colour is developed. 
This test is due to the iron-containing radical in haemoglobin, and is 
given even after the blood has been previously boiled: rej^t the test, 
using some boiled blood. 

9. Adler's Test .—Take half a test-tube of diluted blood (so dilute 
as to Le practically colourless); add a few drops of benzidine dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid, and a few drops of hydrogen peroxide: a blue 
colour develops immediately. Spectroscopically, this blue solution 
shows an absorption band in the yellow. This test is far more delicate 
than the guaiacum test, but its intensity is lessened if the blood has 
been previously boiled. It is a very convenient test for blood in urii|e, 
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10. PhmoIpMhalem Test, — To 1 c.c. of the phenolphthalein 
xe^ent^ add 1 drop of hydrogen peroxide andl c.c. of MgMy diluted 
Mood. In the presence of Mood the solution becomes coloured from 
pinfe to red according to the concentration. With this test pus gives 

» negative result. 

11. CHEMICAL METHOD OF BLOOD OAS ANALYSES.— 
TJsiimdiion of the Oxygen Oo/pdcity of Tlood, The blood is laked 
thoroughly, treated with potassium ferricyanide, oxygen liberated, 
collected over water, and measured. Thoroughly oxygenate about 
^ c.c. of Mood (defibrinated or oxalated) by placing in a 200 or 300 c.c. 
nmk and rotating. In this way the blood is spread as a thin film on 
the side of the fiaskand is exposed to oxygen. Transfer 20 c.c. with 
a pipette to the small bottle of the apparatus illustrated on p. 180. 
The last drops of blood should not be hlovm out from the pipette but 
should be expelled by closing the end of the pipette and warming the 
bulb with the hand. Note that a ‘‘20 c.c.*’ pipette delivers only about 
19*6 C.C. of blood. To the blood add dilute ammonium hydroxide 
(1:250), which is free from carhon dioxide, till the blood is completely 
laked; about 30 c.c. are generally reanired. lakingis complete when 
a thin film of the blood is perfectly transparent. Place 5 c.c. of fresh 
saturated aqueous solution of potassium ferricyanide in the test-tube 
within the bottle, replace the rubber stopper, ensure that the apparatus 
is air-tight, and place the bottle in a water-bath at room temperature 
till the volume is constant. Bring water inside and outside the 
burette to the same level. Note the reading X. Invert bottle to mix the 
blood and ferricyanide. Beplace in the water-bath till temperature is 
once more constant. Oxygen has been evolved and has displaced 
water in the burette. Equalise the levels once more hy raising the 
burette. Note the reading Y. The difference between the readings, 
i,e. Y - X, is the number of c.c. of oxygen liberated from 19*6 c.c. of 
blood at the temperature and pressure of the laboratory. 

For more accurate work means are taken to maintain the apparatus 
at strictly uniform temperature, to allow for the solubility of oxygen 
and for the vapour tension of water at the particular temperature 
employed. 

Estimation of ike Carhon Dioxide Content of Mood. —This can be 
carried out on the same specimen as used above in the estimation of 
the oxygen capacity. Remove the rubber stopper and place iu the 
bottle another small tube containing 4 c.c. of saturated aqueous 
solution of tartaric acid. Beplace the stopper aud bring to room 
temperature and atmospheric pressure. The remainder of the estima¬ 
tion is carried out as described above for the oxygen content. Note 
that a certain amount of carbon dioxide is lost during the process of 
oxygenation, and that special methods have to be taken to avoid this 
(see Yan Slyke's method on p. 178), 

^ Dissolve 1 gm. phenolphthalein and 25 gm. KOH in 100 c.c. 'water : boil with 
10 gna. zinc dust till colourless, Filter. The solution keeps for six* months. 
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COAGULATION OF BLOOD 

Microscopic investigation of vertebrate blood shows it to consist of 
a fluid (the blood-plasma or liquor sanguinis) which holds in suspension 
large numbers of corpuscles—the corpuscles are red or coloured 
(erythrocytes) ; white or colourless (leucocytes)—and the blood 
platelets. 

After blood is shed it rapidly becomes viscous and then sets into 
a firm red jelly. The jelly soon contracts and squeezes out a straw- 
coloured fluid called the serum, in which the shrunken clot ultimately 
floats. With the microscope, filaments of fibrin are seen forming a net¬ 
work throughout the fluid, many radiating from small clumps of blood 



Fig. 21.—Fibrin iilaments and blood platelets: A, network of fibrin shown after washing away 
the corpuscles from a preparation of blood that has been allowed to clot. Many of the 
filaments radiate from small clumps of blood platelets. B (from Osier), blood corpuscles and 
blood platelets within a small vein. 


platelets. It is the formation of fibrin which is the essential act of 
coagulation : this entangles the corpuscles and forms the clot. Fibrin 
is formed from the plasma, and may be obtained free from corpuscles 
when blood-plasma is allowed to clot, the corpuscles having previously 
been removed. It may also be obtained from blood by whipping it 
with a bunch of twigs ; the fibrin adheres to the twigs and entangles 
but few corpuscles. These may he removed by washing with water. 
Serum is plasma minus the fibrin which it yields. The relation of 
plasma, serum, and clot can be seen at a glance in the following scheme 
of the constituents of the blood :— 


Blood 


J Plasma | 
[corpuscles 


Serum 

Fibrin 


1 


/ 


Clot 


It may be roughly stated that in 100 parts by weight of blood 60-65 
parts consist of plasma and 35-40 of corpuscles. 

The huffy coat is seen when blood coagulates slowly, as in horse’s 
blood. The red corpuscles sink more rapidly than the white, and 
the upper stratum of the clot (buffy coat) consists mainly of fibrin 
and white corpuscles. 
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Coagulation Is hastened by—■ 

1. A temperature a little over that of tlie body. 

2. Contact witii foreign matter. 

3. Injury to the vessel walls. 

4. Agitation. 

5. Addition of calcium salts. 

6. Injection of tissue extracts produces intravascular clotting 
(positive phase). Very niinute doses, however, delay coagulation 
(negative effect). The extracts contain large quantities of nucleo- 
protein, but it is doubtful whether this is the active agent. (See dis¬ 
cussion next page.) 

Coagulation is hindered or prevented by— 

1. A low temperature. In a vessel cooled by ice, coagulation may 
be prevented for an hour or more. 

2. The addition of a large quantity of neutral salts, such as sodium 
sulphate or magnesium sulphate. 

3. Addition of a soluble oxalate, fluoride, or citrate. 

4. Addition of commercial peptone (which consists largely of 
proteoses) to the blood, or injection of the same into the circulation 
while the animal is alive. The same is true for leech extract. 

5. Contact with the living vascular walls. 

6. Contact with oil. 

It is easy to enumerate the agencies which hasten or hinder co¬ 
agulation of the blood; it is much more difficult to explain their 
action. "No other subject has produced such a number of theories 
to explain blood clotting, but none of these can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

It may be regarded as fairly certain that within the vessels one of 
the constituents of the plasma, a protein of the globulin class called 
fLbrin€)gen^ exists in a soluble form. When the blood is shed the 
fibrinogen is altered in such a way as to give rise to the comparatively 
insoluble material fibrin. The majority of recent views on blood 
coagulation assume that this change is of a chemical nature and is 
brought about by the activity of a special enzyme called fibrin-ferment 
or thrombin^ which originates from the disintegration of platelets and 
colourless corpuscles when the blood leaves the blood-vessels or comes 
into contact with foreign matter. That the blood does not coagulate 
during life is further explained by assuming the presence in the blood 
of an anti-enzyme called antithrombin which is believed to be produced 
in the liver. 

This simple view does not meet many difficulties, so the theory 
has been complicated by assuming that thrombin has a precursor or 
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zymogen rtilied iir Pr/>if!r:)fnbin, hiop^ recjuire-^ !■* 

activated before the actual en/ytne i>. capai'^lc «4' cwrlin^ it> 

The activating agent is termed > n^inuto- iba 

from the formed elements of the f iliWHj and irnm * >r *’cr f i ,.4 cd 

view is that tliroTTi!>o~kinase is of !ip<iui natur*-; anti 
nut because it activates thronii>ogen, but hixdii^^ it neutrai.-*'- .mt. 
thrombin. (Jthers have added further details, which liave nto..i--tat'd 
the introduction of many i>ther new word>. 

It has long been recognised that calcium -alts iiconic i'a) iir* is, i 
sary, and clotting can be hindered by remrwal of the-'C ^alt^ b^4 
an alkaline oxalate, fluoride, or citrate to the bb^cni. 'rhi> i- an un¬ 
doubted fact and is illustrate<i l)y scmie of our practical cxtTt : 
these exercises have also shown us that prevented from vhAtm^ 

by decalcification can again lx* made to cl«>t In' recalcilii'ation. How 
the Ca acts is unknown; most agree that librin is not a C'a t'oniixmnd of 
fibrinogen, and it is generally supposed that in some way (f a cc>-c)|:x:rates 
with thrombo-kinase in the ela!x)ration of thrombin. 

The injection of certain tissue extracts causes intravascular clotting ; 
this has been attributed to thromlxxkinase entangled wdth the nucltx.j'- 
protein in such extracts ; and again it is an urtdoubted fact that bkxid 
clots more rapidly W'hen it is shed if it is allowed to come in contact 
with the tissues of the wound, than w^hen it is received direct through 
a clean cannula into a clean vessel. 

To mention one more of the many views related to the foregoing, it 
has been (until recently) believed that “peptone” restrains coaguktion 
because it induces the liver to shed out an intTeased supply of anii- 
thrombin, so that the blood does not clot even when it is shed. ‘Ibis 
is supported by two statements, neither of which is true ; the first 
statement is that “ peptone wdli not prevent or hinder the eoagulatkai 
of shed blcx)d ; the incorrectness of this can be proved 1 y anyone 
wrho tries the experiment. The second statement is that it the liver 
is shut off from circulation “ peptone ” no longer manifests its aitioii. 
In this laboratory Pickering and Hewitt have shown that this also is 
not the case. Provided the precaution is taken that the blood is well 
oxygenated, peptone restrains coagulation equally well whether tht 
liver is in the circulation or not. This precaution was neglected by 
•the earlier experimenters, even though they knew another uridou!}!t‘i! 
fact, viz. that COg greatly favours coagiflation and that 
plasma ” may made to clot by simply passing a stream of €i\ 
through it. 

It is probable that antithrombin is not a definite entity ; iTi,.aiiy 
derivatives of organic materials restrain coagulation; an extract of 
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leecli^s heads cities it, a decoction of yea>t, ccriaiii preparatioris of 
nucleic acid, and so forth. Such materials (breakdown products 
of vaiy’ing’ origin) cannot be considered ;is definite sulistances con¬ 
cerned in a physiological process. 

That dilute scrum and an extract of its proteins produce or hasten 
clotting in shed blood is another undoubted tact, but the view that the 
thrombin or librin-ferinent is the real agent in coagulation is knocked 
on the head by another undoubted fact, and that is that injection of 
thrombin preparations into the circulation never produces intravascular 
clotting. 

If we reject the thrombin theory with all its superstructures, what 
is there to replace it ? As far as present research has gone, the facts 
point to the change of fibrinogen into fibrin being not a chemical but 
a physical change. 

Fibrinogen belongs to the important class of substance known as 
colloids; such substances are very" prone to undergo very readily 
changes in the size of the aggregates of which they are composed. 
In gelatin dissolved in warm water the aggregates are small and 
we have a solution (sol phase) ; when the solution cools the aggregates 
are denser and we get a jelly (gel phase). Applying this to blood 
(and the problem is much the same in the related question of milk 
curdling), Hekma was the first to suggest that fibrinogen is a fibrin 
sol and fibrin is the gel phase. Fibrin is first deposited as ultra- 
microscopic particles (microns), and their fine needle-like crystals 
appear ; these by agglutinating together ultimately lead to the forma¬ 
tion of typical fibrin threads. 

In the case of gelatin, temperature is the disturbing element. In 
the case of blood clotting, temperature plays a minor role and, so far 
as one can see, its effect on fibrinogen (as in many other proteins) is 
the reverse of what obtains in gelatin. The main agent appears to be 
a disturbance of surface conditions ; surface action and surface tension 
must be disturbing factors in such a complex colloidal mixture as the 
blood. 

So long as the surface conditions remain normal, that is when the 
blood is in living healthy blood-vessels, the blood remains fluid. If 
these normal conditions are imitated, e.g. by enclosing the blood within 
a piece of surviving blood-vessel or an isolated heart, clotting is also 
much delayed. If the blood is received within an oiled vessel through 
an oiled cannula, there is again delay because the imitation of the 
normal surface conditions is more or less successful. Injury to the 
vessel walls or contact with foreign objects upsets at once the normal 
surface conditions, and clotting commences. It appears probable that 
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as research progresses it will l>e shown thjt Me .td»Lt: r. 1 
substanres to the hlmxi (sotrie oh \vho'h ron.i. r ar, i ..*'r ■ i .%n:-Vt 

hasten coag-ulation) will be shown ion 4 !,.- 

they alter the 'nonnal surface conditions in th- .no « r 
direction. For example, the inhibitory r:t!eLt j.-f rs’ ■ n t;;.,' 

coagulation of shed bkx>d can only be readily derrc mo rat/oi a cam: 
is taken to presence the norinai surface ctSFiditiCjns b-v -urr •an'-hna 
it with oil. 

It is hard to be dogmaticin such a question as bloexi uauh:-- n . ,t 
I hace given in. outline what to rny mind i» the pTubjl'.lo ^ xplciat; n 
of this remarkable phenomenon. 'The exact rible the oLitdut'* >!•> 
which some observers attach such great importanctci ha> -fol ! ) **t' 
solved, but it is not Improbable that t.heir function, if any, will ce f-.urd 
in their effec't ufKDn surface action tew. 


THE PIiASMA AUB SEBUM 

The liquid in wdvicli the cor])u>c!es boat may be obtained by enrp'Icy- 
ing one o.r other of the methexis already describeii for preventing the 
blcKx! from coagulating. The corpuscles, being heavy, sink, and the 
supernatant plasma can then l>e removed by a pipette or : ir.e 

separation can be effected more thoroughly and rapidly hy the u.sc t.>f 
a centrifugal machine. 

On counteracting the influence which has prevented the b)h:xxi from 
coagulating, the pjlasma then itself coagulate.>.. I'bc 
by the use of cold, clots on wmiming gently ; plasma whnh has hcc.n 
decalcifleci by the action of soluble oxalate clots on the additmn t-i 
a calcium salt ; plasma obtained by the use of a strong wlutum of 
salt coagulates w^hen this is diluted by the addition of water, the 
addition of thrombin being necessary in most cases ; where ctMguIitkm 
c>ccurs without the addition of thrombin, no doubt some is pre>ent 
from the partial disintegration of the corpuscles which has alreiih 
occurred. Pericardial and hydrocele fluids resernbk pure plasma veiy 
closely in composition. As a rule, however, they contain few 
white corpuscles, and do not clot spontaneously, but after the adtiiticn 
of thrombin or liquids such as serum which contain tlironihin thiv 
always yield fibrin. 

Pure plasma may be obtained from horse’s veins by what 
as the living test-tube ’’ ex|xrinienL If the jugular vein is ligatund 
in two pla^s, so as to include a quantity of bIoc>d within it. tlxr; 
removed from the animal and hung m a cool place, the bkxd wib n.A 
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coagulate for many hours. The corpuscles settle and the supernatant 
plasma can be removed with a pipette. 

The plasma is alkaline, yellowish in tint, and its specific gravity is 
about 1026 to 1029. 

Its chief constituents may be enumerated as follows :— 

1000 parts of plasma contain— 


Water. 

. 902*90 

Solids. 

97*10 

Proteins: 1, yield of fibrin . 

4*05 

2, other proteins . 

78*84 

Extractives (including fat) 

5*66 

Inorganic salts 

8*55 


In round numbers plasma contains 10 per cent, of solids, of which 8 are 
protein in nature. 

Serum contains the same three classes of constituents—proteins, 
extractives, and salts. The extractives and salts are the same in the 
two liquids. The proteins differ, as is shown in the following table :— 


Proteins of Plasma, 

Fibrinogen. 

Serum globulin. 
Serum albumin. 


Proteins of Serum, 

Serum globulin. 

Serum albumin. 

(The substance called thrombin 
is possibly of protein nature.) 


The gases of the plasma and serum are small quantities of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid. The greater part of the oxygen of the 
blood is combined in the red corpuscles with haemoglobin ; the carbonic 
acid is chiefly combined as carbonates (see Respiration). 

We may now consider one by one the various constituents of the 
plasma and serum. 

A. Proteins.— Fibrinogen, —This is the parent substance of fibrin. 
It is a globulin. It differs from serum globulin, and may be separated 
from it by the fact that half saturation with sodium chloride precipi¬ 
tates it. It coagulates by heat at the low temperature of 56° C. As 
judged from the yield of fibrin, it is the least abundant of the proteins 
of the plasma (see table above). 

Serum Globulin and Serum Albumin, —These substances, which are 
typical of the globulin and albumin groups of proteins, are considered 
in the practical exercises at the head of this lesson ; see also Lesson 
V, p. 59. Both serum globulin and serum albumin probably consist of 
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more than one protein substance (see practical exercises / and g in 
to-day’s lesson). 

Thrombin. —Schmidt’s method of preparing it is to take serum and 
add excess of alcohol. This precipitates all the proteins, and also 
thrombin. After some weeks the alcohol is poured off; the serum 
globulin and serum albumin have been by this means rendered insoluble 
in water ; an aqueous extract is, however, found to contain thrombin, 
which is not so easily coagulated by alcohol as the proteins are. 
A simpler method of preparing fibrin ferment in an impure but efficient 
form is given in the footnote on p. 133. 

B. Extractives.—These are non-nitrogenous and nitrogenous. 
The non-nitrogenous are sugar (0T2 per cent.), fats, serum lutein 
(see p. 40), soaps, cholesterol, and cholesterol esters ; and the nitro¬ 
genous are urea (0-02 to 0-04 per cent.) and still smaller quantities 
of uric acid, creatine, creatinine, xanthine, hypoxanthine, and 
amino-acids. 

C. Salts.—The most abundant salt is sodium chloride ; it consti¬ 
tutes between 60 and 90 per cent, of the total mineral matter. Potassium 
chloride is present in much smaller amount. It constitutes about 4 per 
cent, of the total ash. The other salts are phosphates and sulphates. 

Schmidt gives the following table :— 

1000 parts of plasma yield— 


Mineral matter ...... 8-550 

Chlorine.3-640 

SO 3 .0-115 

P 2 O 5 . . . . . . . 0-191 

Potassium.0-323 

Sodium.3-341 

Calcium phosphate.0-311 

Magnesium phosphate .... 0-222 


THE WHITE BLOOD COEPUSCLES 

These corpuscles are typical animal cells. Their nucleus consists 
of nuclein ; their cell-protoplasm yields protein belonging to the nucleo- 
protein and globulin groups. The protoplasm of these cells also 
contains small quantities of fat, lipoids, and glycogen. 

THE RED BLOOD COEPUSCLES 

The red blood corpuscles are much more numerous than the white, 
averaging in man 5,000,000 per cubic millimetre, or 400 to 500 red to 
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each white corpuscle. The methods of enumeration of the corpuscles 
are described in the Appendix. 

They vary in size and .structure in dilTcrent groups of vertebrates. 
In mammals they are biconcave (ex(‘ept in th(‘ camel tribe, where they 
are biconvex) non-nucleated discs, in man averaging inch in 

diameter; during foital life nucleated red cor{)uscles are, however, 
found. In birds, reptiles, amphibians, and fishes th(?y are biconvex 
oval discs with nucleus; they are largest in the am[)hibia. 

Water causes the corpuscles to swell up, and dissolves out the 
red pigment (oxyhaimoglobin), leaving a globular colourless mem¬ 
brane or stroma. This is termed hiking th(j blood. Taking or 
hcemolysis is also producted by soaps, liile salts, and other substan(*es. 
Strong salt solution causes th(j corpus(‘l(*s to shrink : they l>ecome 
crenated or wrinkled. The adion of w'at(*r and salt solution is 
explained by the exi.stence of a rncanbrane on tin* surface of the 

corpuscles through whic*h o.smosis take.s 
H ^ ^ place. Physiological salt solution 

§ 0 ® w Cy sodium chloride) {produces no 

change as it has the same o.smotic pres¬ 
sure as hloocTplasma. Dilute alkalis 
(()'2 j)er cent, potash) dissolve the cor¬ 
puscles. Dilute acids (I jier cent, acetic* 
ac’id) ac’t like water, and in nuc’Ieated 
corpuscI(‘s render the nuedeus distinct. 
Tannic acid (’uuses a di.scharge of 
hiemoglobin from the stroma, but this is immediately altercxl 
and precipitated. It remains adhen*nt tcj the .stroma as a 

brown globule, consisting probalily of hiematin. Boric acid acts 
similarly, but in nucleated red c-orfniscles tlie pigment c’ollects 
chiefly round the nu(*leus, whi(*h may then be extruckxi from the 
corpuscles. 


! a e 

I oo 

Fig. 2*2.—successive efr<?ct.s nf 
water on a red Idoud corpuscle; 
A a fed ^ corpuscle creumted l»y 
salt solution ; /•, action of tannin 
on a red corpuHcle. 




Composition.- HKX) parts of red c*orpus<'le.s contain 

Water ....... 688 parts 

Solids .- 

1 inorganic.B-12 „ 


100 parts of dried corjiu.scles c'ontain 

Protein. 

Haemoglobin .... 
Phosphatides calculated as lecithin 
Cholesterol. 


. 6 to 12 parts 

. 86 „ 94 „ 


T8 part 


OvI 
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The protein present appears to be identical with the nucleo-protein 
of white corpuscles. The mineral matter consists chiefly of chlorides 
of potassium and sodium, and phosphates of calcium and magnesium. 
In most animals, including man, potassium chloride is more abundant 
than sodium chloride. 

Oxygen is contained in (‘ombination with the h'jemoglobin 
to form oxyhaemoglobin. The (X)rpuscles also contain a certain 
amount of carbonic acid (see Rks pi ration, at the end of this 
lesson). 

The Figment of the Eed Corpuscles.—The pigment is by far the 
most abundant and important of the constituents of the red corpuscles. 
It differs from most other proteins in containing the element iron; it 
is also readily crystallisable. 

It exists in the blood in two conditions : in arterial blood it is com- 
l)ined loosely with oxygen, is of a bright red colour, and is called oxy- 
hsaemoglobin; the other condition is the deoxygenated or reduced 
haemoglobin. This is found in the blood after asphyxia. It also 
occurs in all venous blood—that is, blood which is returning to the 
heart after it has supplied the tissues with oxygen. Venous blood, 
however, always contains a considerable quantity of oxyhaemoglobin 
also. Hiernoglobin is the oxygen-carrier of the body, and it may be 
called a respiratory pigment. 

(Tystals of oxyhi^emoglobin may be obtained with readiness from 
the I)lood of suc'h animals as the rat, guinea-pig, or dog ; with difficulty 
from other animals, such as man, aj)e, and mc)st of the common 
mammals. The following methods arc the l)est: — 

1. Mix a drop of defil)rinated blood of the rat on a slide with a 
drop of water ; put on a cover glass ; in a few minutes the corpuscles 
are rendered colourles.s, and then the oxyhtemc)glol)in crystallises 
out from the .solution so formed. 

2. Microscopical preparations may also be made by Stein's method, 
which consi.sts in u.sing Canada balsam instead of water in the above 
experiment. 

3. On a larger scale the crystals may be obtained by laking the 
blood by shaking it with one-sixteenth of its volume of ether. After 
a period, varying from a few minutes to days, abundant crystals are 
deposited. The laking of blood by ether and similar reagents is due 
to their solvent effects on the lipoids of the cell membrane. The 
accompanying illustrations (fig. 23) represent the form of the crystals 
so obtained. 

In nearly all animals the cry.stals are rhombic prisms ; ljut in the; 
guinea-pig they are rhombic tetrahedra (four-sided pyramids) ; in the 
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squirrel, hexagonal plates ; and in the hamster, rhombohedra, and 
hexagonal plates. 

The crystals also contain a varying amount of water of crystal¬ 
lisation : this may explain their different crystalline forms and 
solubilities. The varying form of the crystals does not therefore 
prove that the oxyhaemoglobin of different animals has a different 
composition, for it has been shown that the crystals of one form 
can be transformed on recrystallisation into those of another form 
and then back again into the original form. The crystalline form 
of oxyhaemoglobin is, however, no guarantee of the purity of the 

substance, for after many recrystal¬ 
lisations, although the crystalline form 
remains unaltered, the cleavage pro¬ 
ducts obtained on hydrolysis are dif¬ 
ferent ; for instance, no glycine is 
found after many recrystallisations 
(Abderhalden). The haemoglobin 
molecule contains carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and iron. 
The percentage of iron is about 0*4, 
but varies in different preparations. 
Oxyhaemoglobin may be estimated in 
the blood (1) by the amount of iron 
in the ash, or (2) by certain colori¬ 
metric methods which are described in 
the Appendix. 

Haemoglobin is a conjugated 
protein, and on the addition of an 
acid or alkali it is broken up into 
two parts: a protein called glohin 
(one of the histones, see p. 59), and a brown pigment called hczmatin^ 
which contains all the iron of the original substance. 

Hsematin has the formula C34H33 3605N4Fe. It presents different 
spectroscopic appearances in acid and alkaline solutions. As obtained 
from oxyhaemoglobin it should be termed oxyhcematin. It may 
be reduced in alkaline solution by adding a reducing reagent, and 
the well-marked absorption spectrum of reduced hoematin forms the 
most delicate of the spectroscopic tests for blood pigment. A pyridine 
compound of reduced haematin has been obtained in crystalline form. 

Haemin is of great importance, as the obtaining of this substance 
in a crystalline form is the best chemical test for blood. Haemin 
crystals, sometimes called Teichmann^s crystals, are prepared for 
microscopic examination by boiling a fragment of dried blood with 



Fig. 23.—Oxyhaemoglobin crystals magni¬ 
fied : 1, from human blood; 2, from the 
guinea-pig ; 3, squirrel; 4, hamster. 
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a drop of glacial acetic acid on a slide ; on cooling, dark brown 
plates and prisms belonging to the triclinic system, often in star¬ 
shaped clusters and with rounded angles (fig. 24 ), separate out. 

In the case of an old blood-stain it is necessary to add a crystal 
of sodium chloride. Fresh blood contains sufficient sodium chloride 
in itself. The action of the acetic acid is to split the haemoglobin into 
hsematin and globin. A hydroxyl group of the hsematin is then re¬ 
placed by chlorine. It is similarly easily replaceable by an atom of 
bromine or iodine. Nencki has further shown that, when prepared in 
this way, hsemin also contains the acetyl group. It has the empirical 


formula C33H3204N4FeCl. 




\ 


A, r 
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X' 


'Cl 
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Fig. 24.—Haemin crystals magnified. 
(Preyer.) 


Hsematoporphyrin (C33H38O6N4) 
is iron-free haematin: it may be 
prepared by mixing blood with 
strong sulphuric acid; the iron is 
taken out as ferrous sulphate. It 
has been obtained in crystals by 
Willstatter. This substance is also 
found sometimes in nature; it 
occurs in certain invertebrate pig¬ 
ments, and may also be found in 
certain forms of pathological urine. 

Even normal urine contains traces 
of it. It shows well-marked spec¬ 
troscopic bands, and so is not identical with the iron-free derivative 
of haemoglobin called haematoidin which is formed in extravasations 
of blood in the body (see p. 121). 

Haemopyrrol, which is formed by reduction from haematoporphyrin, 
has been proved to be a mixture of several pyrrol derivatives. It is 
also similarly obtained from the derivative of chlorophyll called 
phylloporphyrin, a fact which illustrates the near relationship of the 
principal animal and vegetable pigments. 

The relationships of the derivatives of blood pigment are shown in 
the following simple scheme :— 

Oxyhaemoglobin minus protein = Oxyhaematin. 


minus Oxygen. 


Y 


minus Oxygen. 
I 


Reduced haemoglobin minus protein = Reduced haematin. 

Haematin minus Iron = H^matoporphyrin. 

Haematin with an OH replaced by Cl=Haemin. 

Haematoporphyrin on reduction yields pyrrol derivatives (Haemo¬ 
pyrrol). 
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COMPOUNDS OF HEMOGLOBIN WITH GASES 

Hemoglobin forms at least four compounds with gases ;— 

With oxygen I 1. Oxyhemoglobin. 

12. Methsemoglobin. 

With carbon monoxide . 3. Carbonic oxide haemoglobin. 

With nitric oxide . . 4. Nitric oxide haemoglobin. 

These compounds have similar crystalline forms : each consists of 
a molecule of haemoglobin combined with one of the gas. They part 
with the combined gas somewhat readily, and are arranged in order of 
stability in the above list, the least stable first. 

Oxyhaemoglobin is the compound that exists in arterial blood. The 
oxygen linked to the haemoglobin, which is removed by the tissues 
through which the blood circulates, may be called the respiratory 
oxygen of hcemoglobin. The processes that occur in the lungs and 
tissues, resulting in the oxygenation and deoxygenation respectively 
of the haemoglobin, may be imitated outside the body, using either 
blood or pure solutions of haemoglobin. The respiratory oxygen can 
be removed, for example, in the Torricellian vacuum of a mercurial 
air-pump, or by passing a neutral gas such as hydrogen through the 
blood, or by the use of reducing agents such as ammonium sulphide 
or Stokeses reagent (an ammoniacal solution of ferrous tartrate), or, 
best of all, sodium hydrosulphite. One gramme of haemoglobin will 
combine with T34 c.c. of oxygen. 

If any of these methods for reducing oxyhaemoglobin is used, the 
bright red (arterial) colour of oxyhaemoglobin changes to the purplish 
(venous) tint of haemoglobin. On once more allowing oxygen to come 
into contact with the haemoglobin, as by shaking the solution with the 
air, the bright arterial colour returns. 

These colour-changes may be more accurately studied with the 
spectroscope, and the constant position of the absorption bands seen 
constitutes an important test for blood pigment. 

The Spectroscope. —^When a ray of white light is passed through a 
prism, it is refracted or bent at each surface of the prism ; the whole ray 
is, however, not equally bent, but it is split into its constituent colours, 
which may be allowed to fall on a screen. The band of colours beginning 
with the red, passing through orange, yellow, green, blue, and ending 
with violet, is called a spectrum : this is seen in nature in the rainbow. 

The spectrum of sunlight is interrupted by numerous dark lines 
crossing it vertically called Fraunhofer^s lines. These are perfectly 
constant in position, and serve as landmarks in the spectrum. The 
most prominent are A, B, and C, in the red ; D, in the yellow ; E, 
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and F, in the green ; G and H, in the violet. These lines are due to 
certain volatile substances in the solar atmosphere. If the light from 
burning sodium or its compounds is examined spectroscopically, it 
will be found to give a bright yellow line, or rather two bright yellow 
lines very close together. Potassium gives two bright red lines and one 
violet line; and the other elements, when incandescent, give character¬ 
istic lines, but none so simple as sodium. If now the flame of an 
ordinary lamp be examined, it will be found to give a continuous spec¬ 
trum like that of sunlight in the arrangement of its colours, but unlike it 
in the absence of dark lines ; but if the light from the lamp is made to 
pass through sodium vapour before it reaches the spectroscope, the 
bright yellow light will be found absent, and in its place a dark line, 
or rather two dark lines very close together, occupy the same position 



as the two bright lines of the sodium spectrum. The sodium vapour 
thus absorbs the same rays as those which it itself produces at a higher 
temperature. Thus the D line, as we term it, in the solar spectrum is 
due to the presence of sodium vapour in the solar atmosphere. The 
other dark lines are similarly accounted for by other elements. 

The large form of spectroscope (fig. 25) consists of a tube A, called 
the collimator, with a slit at the end S, and a convex lens at the end L. 
The latter makes the rays of light passing through the slit from the 
source of light parallel; they fall on the prism V, and then the spectrum 
so formed is focused by the telescope T. 

A third tube, not shown in the figure, carries a small transparent 
scale of wave-lengths, so that the position of any point in the spectrum 
may be given in terms of the corresponding wave-lengths. 

If we now interpose between the source of light and the slit S a 
piece of coloured glass (H in fig. 25), or a solution of a coloured sub- 
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Stance contained in a vessel with parallel .sides, th(‘ si)e('trinn is IVmiid to 
be no longer continuous, but is interrupted by a number af dark 
shadows, or absorption bands, corresponding to the light absfjrhc^d l>v 
the coloured medium. Thus a solution of oxyluenioglobin of a c-ertain 



Fic;. 20.—Arrangement of prisms in <Urecl»vlsion spet:trf»r;«pr. 


Strength gives two bands between D and B lint^s ; r(*diif*ed haanoglobin 
gives only one ; and other red solutions, though to the naked vyv similar 
to oxyhaemoglobin, will give characteri.stic bands in other pc»sitions. 

A convenient form of small spectroscope* is the p/sion spiriro- 
scope, in which, by an arrangement of ultcTnuting prisms of crown and 



Fk;. 27.—Stand for direct-vision spectroscope; S, si»e<:tr«scoj»e; for 

coloured substance under investigation. 


flint glass (see fig. 26), the spectrum is observed by the eye in the 
same line as the tube furnished with the slit. Such small s{)cctrf>* 
scopes may for convenience be mounted on a stand provided with a 
gas-burner and a receptacle for the test-tube (see fig. 27). In the 
examination of the spectrum of small coloured objects, a combination 
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of the microscope and direct-vision spectroscope, called the micro- 
spectroscope^ is used. 

Fig. 28 illustrates a method of representing absorption spectra 
diagrammatically. The solution was examined in a layer 1 centimetre 
thick. The base line has on it at the proper distances the chief Fraun¬ 
hofer lines, and along the right-hand edges as the percentage amounts 
of oxyh^emoglobin present in I, of reduced hsemoglobin in II. The 
width of the shadings of each level represents the position and amount of 
absorption corresponding to the percentages. 



Fig. 28.—(Jra^ihic representations of the amount of absorption of light by solution (I) of oxy- 
hjemoglobm; (II) of reduced haemoglobin, of different strengths. The shading indicates the 
amount of absorption of the spectrum ; the figures on the right border express percentages. 
(Rollett.) 


The characteristic spectrum of oxyhsemoglobin, as it actually 
appears through the spectroscope, is seen in the next figure (fig. 29, 
spectrum 2). T'here are two distinct absorption bands, between the 
D and E lines ; the one nearest to D (the a band) is narrower, darker, 
and has better defined edges than the other (the /S band). As will be 
seen on looking at fig. 28, a solution of oxyhaemoglobin of concentration 
greater than 0*65 per cent, and less than 0*85 per cent, (examined in a 
cell of the usual thickness of 1 centimetre) gives one thick band over¬ 
lapping both D and E, and a stronger solution only lets the red light 
through between C and D. A solution which gives the two character¬ 
istic bands must therefore be a very dilute one. The single band 
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(y band) of haemoglobin (fig. 29, spectrum 3) is not so well defined as the 
a and p bands. On dilution it fades rapidly, so that in a solution of such 
a strength that both bands of oxyhemoglobin would be quite distinct, 
the single band of reduced hemoglobin has disappeared from view. 
The oxyhemoglobin bands can be distinguished in a solution which 
contains only one part of the pigment to 10,000 of water, and even in 
more dilute solutions which seem to be colourless the a band is still 
visible. 

Methemoglobin.—This may be produced artificially by adding 
such reagents as potassium ferricyanide or amyl nitrite to a solution of 

CD EJ F 9 



Fig. 29.—1, Solar spectrum; 2, spectrum of oxyhaemoglobin (0*37 per cent, solution); 3, spectrum 
of reduced hjemoglobin; 4, spectrum of CO-haemoglobin; (5) spectrum of methaemoglobin 
(concentrated solution). 

oxyhaemoglobin ; it may also occur in certain diseased conditions in the 
urine ; it is therefore of considerable practical importance. It can be 
crystallised, and is usually stated to contain the same amount of oxygen 
as oxyhaemoglobin, only combined differently. Buckmaster’s work, 
however, has shown that methaemoglobin only contains half as much 
oxygen as oxyhaemoglobin. This oxygen is not removable by the 
air-pump, nor by a stream of a neutral gas such as hydrogen. It can, 
however, by reducing agents such as ammonium sulphide, be made to 
yield haemoglobin. Methaemoglobin is of a brownish-red colour and 
gives a characteristic absorption band in the red between the C and D 
lines (fig. 29, spectrum 5). 
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The ferricyanide of potassium or sodium not only causes the 
conversion of oxyhsemoglobin into methaemoglobin, but if the reagent 
is added to blood which has been previously laked by the addition of 
twice its volume of water there is an evolution of oxygen. If a small 
amount of sodium carbonate or ammonia is added as well to prevent 
the evolution of any carbonic acid, and the oxygen is collected and 
measured, it is found that all the oxygen previously combined in 
oxyhemoglobin is discharged. This is at first sight puzzling, because, 
as just stated, methemoglobin contains also oxygen. What occurs 
is that, after the oxygen is discharged from oxyhemoglobin, fresh 
oxygen takes its place from the reagents added. The oxygen atoms 
of the methemoglobin must be attached to a different part of the 
hematin group from the oxygen atoms of the oxyhemoglobin, so that 
the hematin group when thus altered loses its power of combining 
with oxygen and carbonic oxide to form compounds which are 
dissociable in a vacuum. 

Carbonic Oxide Hemoglobin may be readily prepared by passing 
a stream of carbonic oxide or coal gas through blood or through a 
solution of oxyhemoglobin. It has a peculiar cherry-red colour. Its 
absorption spectrum is very like that of oxyhemoglobin, but the two 
bands are slightly nearer the violet end of the spectrum (fig. 29, spec¬ 
trum 4). Reducing agents, such as ammonium sulphide, do not change 
it; the gas is more firmly combined than the oxygen in oxyhemoglobin. 
CO-hemoglobin forms crystals like those of oxyhemoglobin : it resists 
putrefaction for a very long time. 

Carbonic oxide is given off during the imperfect combustion of 
carbon such as occurs in charcoal stoves ; it is a powerful poison com¬ 
bining with the hemoglobin of the blood, and thus it interferes with 
normal respiratory processes. The colour of the blood and its resistance 
to reducing agents are in such cases characteristic. 

Nitric Oxide Haemoglobin.—When ammonia is added to blood, 
and then a stream of nitric oxide is passed through it, this compound is 
formed. It may be obtained in crystals isomorphous with oxy- and 
CO-haemoglobin. It also has a similar spectrum. It is even more 
stable than CO-haemoglobin ; it is not only of theoretical importance 
as completing the series, but is of some practical interest in cases of 
poisoning by gas liberated from high explosives. 

TESTS FOR BLOOD 

These may be gathered from preceding descriptions. Briefly, they 
^re microscopic, spectroscopic, and chemic^h The best chemical test 
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is the formation of hsemin crystals. The old test with tincture of 
guaiacum and hydrogen peroxide, the blood causing the tincture 
to become blue, is not very trustworthy, as it . is also given by many 
other organic substances. The test for instance is given by milk, and 
is there due to the presence of an enzyme called a peroxidase^ which is 
destroyed by boiling. Boiled blood, however, gives the test as well 
as fresh blood, and the reaction is due to the presence of the iron- 
containing radical of haemoglobin. 

In medico-legal cases it is often necessary to ascertain whether a 
red fluid or stain upon clothing is or is not blood. In any such case 
it is advisable not to rely upon one test only, but to try every means 
of detection at one’s disposal. To discover whether it is blood or not 
is by no means a difficult problem, but to distinguish human blood 
from that of the common mammals is possible only by the “ biological ” 
test described at the end of the next section. 

IMMUNITY 

The chemical defences of the body against injury and disease are 
numerous. The property of coagulating which the blood possesses is a 
defence against haemorrhage ; the acid of the gastric juice is a protection 
against harmful bacteria introduced with food. Bacterial activity in 
urine is inhibited by the acidity of that secretion. 

Far more important and widespread in its effects than any of the 
foregoing is the bactericidal {i.e. bacteria-killing) action of the blood 
and lymph ; a study of this question has led to many interesting results, 
especially in connection with the important problem of immunity. 

It is a familiar fact that one attack of many of the infective maladies 
protects us against another attack of the same disease. The person is 
said to be immune^ either partially or completely, against that disease. 
Vaccination produces in a patient an attack of cowpox or vaccinia. 
This disease is either closely related to smallpox, or may be it is small¬ 
pox modified and rendered less malignant by passing through the body 
of a calf. At any rate, an attack of vaccinia renders a person immune 
to smallpox for a certain number of years. Vaccination is an instance 
of what is called protective inoculation^ which is now practised with 
such great success in reference to other diseases, such as plague 
and typhoid fever. The study of immunity has also rendered 
possible what may be called curative inoculation^ or the injec¬ 
tion of antitoxic material as a cure for diphtheria, tetanus, snake¬ 
poisoning, etc. 

The power the blood possesses of slaying bacteria is not limited to 
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the colourless corpuscles or phagocytes^ but is also a property of the 
fluid part of the blood, at any rate in the case of some micro-organisms. 
The chemical characters of the substances which kill the bacteria are 
not fully known; but they appear to be protein in nature. The 
bactericidal powers of blood are destroyed by heating it for an hour 
to 55° C. The substances, whatever be their source or their chemical 
nature, are called bacterio-lysins. 

Closely allied to the bactericidal power of blood, or blood serum, 
is its globulicidal power. By this one means that the blood serum of 
one animal has the power of dissolving the red blood corpuscles of 
another species. If the serum of one animal is injected into the blood¬ 
stream of an animal of another species, the result is a destruction of 
its red corpuscles, which may be so excessive as to lead to the passing 
of the liberated hiemoglobin into the urine (hsemoglobinuria). The 
substances in the serum that possess this property are called hmmo- 
lysinsy and though there is some doubt whether bacterio-lysins and 
haemolysins' are absolutely identical, there is no doubt that they are 
closely related. 

Normal blood thus possesses not only phagocytes^ which eat up 
bacteria, but also a certain amount of chemical substances which are 
inimical to the life of our bacterial foes. But suppose a person gets 
“ run down ’’ ; every one knows he is then more liable to “ catch any¬ 
thing.’’ This coincides with a diminution in the bactericidal power of 
his blood. But even a perfectly healthy person has not an unlimited 
supply of bacterio-lysins, and if the bacteria are sufficiently numerous 
he will fall a victim to the disease they produce. Here, however, 
comes in the remarkable part of the defence. In the struggle he will 
produce more and more bacterio-lysin, and if he gets well it means 
that the bacteria are finally vanquished, and his blood remains rich 
in the particular bacterio-lysin he has produced, and so will render 
him immune to further attacks from that particular species of bacterium. 
Every bacterium seems to cause the development of a specific anti¬ 
substance. 

Immunity can more conveniently be produced gradually in animals, 
and this applies, not only to the bacteria, but also to the toxins they 
form. If, for instance, the bacilli which produce diphtheria are grown 
in a suitable medium, they produce the diphtheria poison, or toxin, 
much in the same way that yeast-cells will produce alcohol when grown 
in a solution of sugar. Diphtheria toxin is associated with a proteose, 
as is also the case with the poison of snake venom. If a certain small 
dose called a “ lethal dose ” is injected into a guinea-pig the result is 
death, But if the guinea-pig receives a smaller dose it will recover j 
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a few days after it will stand a rather larger dose; and this may be 
continued until, after many successive gradually increasing doses, it 
will finally stand an amount equal to many lethal doses without any 
ill effects. The gradual introduction of the toxin has called forth the 
production of an antitoxin. If this is done in the horse instead of the 
guinea-pig the production of antitoxin is still more marked, and the 
serum obtained from the blood of an immunised horse may be used 
for injecting into human beings suffering from diphtheria, and it 
rapidly cures the disease. The two actions of the blood, antitoxic 
and anti-bacterial, are frequently associated, but may be entirely 
distinct. 

The antitoxin is also a protein probably of the nature of a globulin ; 
at any rate it is a protein of larger molecular weight than a proteose. 
This suggests a practical point. In the case of snake-poisoning the 
poison gets into the blood rapidly owing to the comparative ease with 
which it diffuses, and so it is quickly carried all over the body. In 
treatment with the antitoxin or antivenin, speed is everything if life 
is to be saved; injection of this material under the skin is not much 
good, for the diffusion into the blood is too slow. It should be injected 
straight away into a blood-vessel. 

There is no doubt that in these cases the antitoxin neutralises 
the toxin much in the same way that an acid neutralises an alkali. 
If the toxin and antitoxin are mixed in a test-tube, and time 
allowed for the interaction to occur, the result is an innocuous 
mixture. The toxin, however, is merely neutralised, not destroyed; 
for if the mixture in the test-tube is heated to 68° C., the anti¬ 
toxin is coagulated and destroyed, and the toxin remains as poisonous 
as ever. 

The substances which on injection provoke the appearance of 
antidotes of this nature are either proteins, or are protein-like. They 
are called antigens. 

Immunity is distinguished into active and passive. Active im¬ 
munity is produced by the development of protective substances in 
the body; passive immunity by the injection of a protective serum. 
Of the two the former is the more permanent. 

Ricin, the poisonous protein of castor-oil seeds, and abrin, that of 
the Jequirity bean, also produce when gradually given to animals 
an immunity, due to the production of antiricin and antiabrin 
respectively. 

Ehrlich’s hypothesis to explain such facts is usually spoken of as 
the side-chain theory of immunity. He considers that the toxins are 
capable of uniting with the protoplasm of the living cells by possessing 
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groups of atoms like those by which nutritive proteins are united 
to cells during normal assimilation. He terms these ha^tophor 
groups, and the groups to which these are attached in the cells he 
terms receptor groups. The introduction of a toxin stimulates an 
excessive production of receptors, which are finally thrown out into 
the circulation, and the free circulating receptors constitute the anti¬ 
toxin. The comparison of the process to assimilation is justified by 
the fact that non-toxic substances such as milk or egg-white introduced 
gradually by successive doses into the blood-stream cause the formation 
of anti-substances capable of coagulating them. 

Up to this point I have spoken only of the blood, but workers 
are steadily bringing forward evidence to show that other cells of the 
body may by similar measures be rendered capable of producing a 
corresponding protective mechanism. 

One further development of the theory must be mentioned. At 
least two different substances are necessary to render a serum bacteri¬ 
cidal or globulicidal. The bacterio-lysin or haemolysin consists of 
these two substances. One of these is called the amhoceptor^ the 
other the complement. We may illustrate the use of these terms by 
an example. The repeated injection of the blood of one animal [e.g. 
the goat) into the blood of another animal {e.g. a sheep) after a time 
renders the latter animal immune to further injections, and at the 
same time causes the production of a serum which dissolves readily 
the red blood corpuscles of the first animal. The sheep’s serum is thus 
hiemolytic towards goat’s blood corpuscles. This power is destroyed by 
heating to 66° C. for half an hour, but returns when fresh serum of 
any animal is added. The specific immunising substance formed in 
the sheep is called the amboceptor; the enzyme-like substance 
destroyed by heat is the complement. The latter is not specific, since 
it is furnished by the blood of non-immunised animals, but it is never¬ 
theless essential for haemolysis. Ehrlich believes that the amboceptor 
has two side groups—one which unites with the receptor of the red 
corpuscles, and one which unites with the haptophor group of the 
complement, and thus renders possible the enzyme-like action of the 
complement on the red corpuscles. 

To put it another way: the cell-dissolving substances cannot act 
on their objects of attack without an intermediate substance to anchor 
them on the substance in question. This intermediary substance, 
known as the amboceptor, is specific, and varies with the substance 
to be attacked (red corpuscles, bacterium, toxin, etc.). The comple¬ 
ment may be compared to a person who wants to unlock a door; 
to do this effectively he must be provided with the proper key 
(amboceptor). 

Many antigens in small doses cause an increased sensitiveness of an 
animal to the foreign protein; so that a second small dose injected 
a few weeks later may produce death. This is called anaphylaxis. 
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Quite distinct from the bactericidal, globulicidal, and antitoxic 
properties of blood is its agglutinating action, d’his is another result 
of infection with many kinds of bacteria or their toxins. I he 1)1o(k1 
acquires the property of rendering immobile and (‘lumping together 
the specific bacteria used in the infection. The test ap[)Iied to tlie 
blood in cases of typhoid fever, and generally ('ailed Widal’s reaction, 
depends on this fact. The substances that produce this effect are (‘allc*d 
agglutinins. They also are prcffjably protein-like* in nature*, l)Ut arc! 
more resistant to heat than the lysins. Prolonged heating to over 
60° C. is necessary to destroy their activity. 

We thus see that the means the body possesses ol combating 
bacterial invasion are numerous. In some cases the l)ac‘teria are 
killed by bacterio-lysins, and in other cascis they are directly atta(*ked 
and devoured by the phagocytes. Hacteria whic'h are destroyed in 
this way produce no evil results, whereas those whi(‘h an* not d(*stroyed 
are called pathogenic^ or di.sease-produc'ing organisms. d1u‘re is .still 
another line of defence, for if the bac'teria arc! not destroyed the 
poisons or toxins they produc'e are in certain other (’as(‘S neutralis(?d 
by antitoxins. 

Metschnikoff’s view, which is very widely accepted by bacteri¬ 
ologists, is that the mo.st stre.ss should be laid upon phago(*ytosis as 
the principal factor in the resistance of the body to bacteria ; and the 
discovery of opsonins by Sir A. K. Wright not only cinpha.sises this 
opinion, but shows how the body fluids co-operate with the phagocyt(*H 
in the process. The word ‘‘ opsonin ” is derived from a Greek word 
which means “ to prepare the feast.” Washed bacteria from a cmlture 
are distasteful to leucocytes, and would therefore, other things lH*ing 
equal, be pathogenic if injected into an animal’s body. But if the 
bacteria have been previously soaked in serum, especially if that serum 
has been obtained from the blood of an animal previously immunised 
against that special bacterium, then the leucocytes devour them eagerly. 
It was at first supposed that something ha<l been add(*d to the baderium 
to make it tasty, and that each kind of bacterium rtKfuires its own 
special sauce or opsonin. It is, however, ec|ually possible that the serum 
has not added anything to the bacterium, but removed from it some¬ 
thing that previously made it distasteful. At any ratcj the ultimate 
effect is the same, and the bacterium is rendered mmpatkffgenir. When 
a person is attacked by some invading organism, say the tubercle 
bacillus, if that person’s blood is naturally riedt in the proper kind of 
opsonin he will not be troubled with tuberculosis ; but if the opsonic 
power of his blood is low the bacillus will prcxiuce the disease. 'Bhe 
modern treatment of tuberculosis aims at increasing the opsonic 
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power of the blood by improving the general condition of the patient 
by good food and pure air, and also by the injection of the appropriate 
opsonin into his blood. 

Lastly, we come to a question which more directly appeals 
to the physiologist than the preceding, because experiments in 
relation to immunity have furnished us with what has hitherto 
been lacking, a means of distinguishing human blood from the blood 
of other animals. 

The discovery was made by Tchistovitch (1899), and his original 
experiment was as follows :—Rabbits, dogs, goats, and guinea-pigs 
were inoculated with eel-serum, which is toxic; he thereby obtained 
from these animals an antitoxic serum. But the serum was not only 
antitoxic ; it also produced a precipitate when added to eel-serum, 
though not when added to the serum of any other animal. In other 
words, not only has a specific antitoxin been produced, but also a 
specific precipitin. Numerous observers have since found that this is 
a general rule throughout the animal kingdom, including man. If, 
for instance, a rabbit is treated with human blood, the serum 
ultimately obtained from the rabbit contains a specific precipitin for 
human blood; that is to say, a precipitate is formed on adding 
such a rabbit’s serum to human blood, but not when rdded to the 
blood of any other animal.^ The great value of the test is its delicacy : 
it will detect the specific blood when it is greatly diluted, after it 
has been dried for weeks, or even when it is mixed with the blood 
of other animals. 

The lipoids contained in the membrane of cells play some part in 
the relationship of such cells to toxins. The matter has been mainly 
studied in relation to red corpuscles, and the toxins (such as saponin 
and the hsemolysin of snake venom) which attack them. There is 
some evidence that the cholesterol in the envelope of the red corpuscles 
is a protective agent (see also p. 37). A few years ago, Preston Kyes 
stated that lecithin is the amboceptor which anchors the haemolysin 
on to the red cells. But more recent research has failed to substantiate 
this view, and the compounds which Kyes described and called leci- 
thides are impure mixtures of several substances. It is much more 
probable that the real agent at work in haemolysis is a lipolytic or 
fat-splitting enzyme; this splits up the lecithin of the cell-wall, 
liberating oleic acid and desoleolecithin (that is, lecithin minus its 
oleic acid radical), and it is these cleavage products which dissolve out 
the haemoglobin and so destroy the corpuscles. 

1 There may be a slight reaction with the blood of allied animals ; for instance, 
with monkey’s blood in the case of man. 
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CHEMISTRY OF RESPIRATION 

The consideration of the blood, and especially of its pigment, is so 
closely associated with respiration that a brief account of that process 
follows conveniently here. 

The air in the alveoli of the lungs and the blood in the pulmonary 
capillaries are only separated by,the thin capillary and alveolar walls. 
The blood parts with its excess of carbonic acid and watery vapour to 
the alveolar air ; the blood at the same time receives from the alveolar 
air the oxygen which renders it arterial. 

The intake of oxygen is the commencement, and the output of 
carbonic acid the end, of the series of changes known as respiration. 
The intermediate steps take place all over tlie body, and constitute 
what is known as internal or tissue respiration. The exchange of 
gases which occurs in the lungs is sometimes called in contradistinction 
external respiration. We have already seen that the oxyhaemoglobin 
is only a loose compound, and in the tissues it parts with its oxygen. 
The oxygen does not necessarily undergo immediate union with carbon 
to form carbonic acid, and with hydrogen to form water, but in most 
cases, as in muscle, is held in reserve by the tissue itself. Ultimately, 
however, these substances pass into the venous blood, and the carbonic 
acid and a portion of the water find an outlet by the lungs. 

Inspired and Expired Air. —The composition of the inspired and 
expired air may be compared in the following table :— 



Inspired or 
Atmospheric Air. 

Expired Air. 

Oxygen ..... 
Nitrogen..... 
Carbonic acid .... 
Watery vapour ... 

Temperature .... 

20*96 vols. per cent. 

79 

0-04 „ „ 

variable 

5> 

16*03 vols. per cent. 

79 

4*4 

,, 

saturated 

that of body (37"' C.). 


The nitrogen remains unchanged. The recently discovered gases, 
argon, crypton, etc., are in the above table reckoned in with the nitrogen. 
They are, however, only present in minute quantities. The chief 
change is in the proportion of oxygen and carbonic acid. The loss of 
oxygen is about 5, the gain in carbonic acid 4*5. If the inspired and 
expired airs are carefully measured at the same temperature and 
barometric pressure, the volume of expired air is thus rather less than 
that of the inspired. The conversion of oxygen into carbonic acid would 
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not cause any change in the volume of the gas, for a molecule of oxygen 
(O 2 ) would give rise to a molecule of carbonic acid (CO 2 ) which would 
occupy the same volume (Avogadro’s law). It must, however, be 
remembered that carbon is not the only element which is oxidised. 
Fats contain a number of atoms of hydrogen which during metabolism 
are oxidised to form water; a certain small amount of oxygen is also 
used in the formation of urea. Carbohydrates contain sufficient oxygen 
in their own molecules to oxidise their hydrogen : hence the apparent 
loss of oxygen is least when a vegetable diet (that is, one consisting 
largely of starch and other carbohydrates) is taken, and greatest when 


much fat and protein are eaten. 


rru 4 -* . ^^2 given off . 

The quotient —- - is called 

O2 S/Osorbcci 


the respiratory quotient. Normally it is ^ =0*9, but this varies 


considerably with diet, as just stated. 


THE GASES OF THE BLOOD 

Before we can understand either the chemistry of respiration or 
its regulation, which is in part a chemical process, it is necessary that 
we should study the fundamental laws which regulate the retention 
of oxygen and carbonic acid in the blood; and as the blood presents 
many complications, it will be best at the outset to consider the solution 
of gases in such a simple medium as water. 

Solution of Gases in Water 

If water is shaken up with oxygen, a certain definite amount of 
oxygen will become dissolved in the water. Under the same conditions 
the same quantity of oxygen would always be dissolved, and in the 
following argument it is assumed throughout that the temperature 
remains constant. The amount dissolved, then, depends upon two 
circumstances, each of which can be measured. The first is the pressure 
of the oxygen to which the water is exposed when shaken ; the second 
is a property of the oxygen itself, namely, its solubility in water. The 
solubilities of different gases differ very much ; some (for instance, 
oxygen) are not readily soluble in water, whilst others, such as carbonic 
acid, are very soluble. 

If a cubic centimetre of water is introduced into a large air-tight 
bottle containing pure oxygen at the atmospheric pressure, and another 
cubic centimetre of water is similarly placed in a bottle containing 
pure carbonic acid at the same pressure, the former would be found 
to have dissolved 0*04 c.c. of oxygen, the latter 1 c.c. of carbonic acid 

6 
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These hgures represent the degrees to whicli tiie two gases arc; soluble 
in water under similar circumstances, and are (‘ailed their eoeOirients 
of solubility. The coefficient of solubility of gas in a li(juid is therefore 
the amount of a gas which 1 c.c. of li(|uid will dissolve at 7fHI nun. of 
mercury, that is, at atmospheric pressure. 

The (quantity of gas which a liquid will dissolve depends also u|jon 
the pressure of the gas to which the liciuid is exposed, llius, in the 
instance given above, if the oxygen had been rarefied in the liottle until 
it only exerted a pressure of one-fifth of an atmosphere, the water would 
have only taken up not 0*04 (‘.c. of oxygen, lait only onediftli of that 
amount, 0*008 c.c. If we represent the (X)efficient of solubility of a 
gas by K, and the pressure of the gas to which the liquid is exposed !)y 
P', and the atmospheric piressure by P, then the quantity (Q) of the 
gas dissolved by 1 c.c. of the liquid may be found by the folkmdng 
formula :— 

P' 

Q=KXp. 

Dalton-Henry Law.—What has been said above is as true of gases 
which are mixed together as of pure gases, hbr instance, w'e have seen 
that a cubic centimetre of water shaken up with oxygen at one-fifth of 
an atmosphere (152 mm. }>ressure) will absorb 0*04 x ! - O’CKIB ; 
if it is shaken with nitrogen at a pressure of four-fifths of an atnio.s|)here, 
it will dissolve ()*()2 x 1 =:0*()]() e.e. If now a c.c. of water is shaken 
with air (a mixture of one part of oxygen to four of nitrogen) it will 
dissolve 0*008 c.c. of oxygen and 0*016 c.c. of nitrogen. This fact has 
been stated as the Dalton-Henry law in the following words : When 
two or more gases are mixed together, they each produce the; Hume 
pressure as if they separately occupied the entire space and the other 
gases were absent. The lo/al pressure of the mixture! is the sum of 
the partial pressures of the individual gases in the mixture. 

The Tension of Gases in Fluids 

In the cases which have been discussed up to this |>oint, a (*onditiori 
of equilibrium exists I)etween the ga.s dis.solved in the fluid and the 
gas in the atmosphere to which the fluid is exposed, so that as many 
molecules of the gas leave the surface of the fluid as enter it. 'Hie 
gas dissolved in the fluid, therefore, exercises a pressure which is the 
same as that of the gas in the atmos[)here when ec|uiiibriy.m exists. 
For the sake of convenience the word 7'ensifm i.s ap[died to the pressure 
of the gas in the fluid. 

Defimtzon of Tenswn»~The temsion of a gas dis.solved in a fluid is 
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equal to the pressure of the same gas in an atmosphere with which the 
gas in the fluid would be in equilibrium. Above, we have called the 
pressure which the gas exerts on the liquid, P'. If we call the tension 
of the gas in the liquid T, we find that when equilibrium exists P' = T. 
In the case of all true solutions, therefore, we may replace P' in our 

T 

previous equation by T ; therefore Q = KXp. We thus arrive at a 

relation between two separate things, which must be most carefully 
distinguished from one another—the quantity of the gas dissolved in 
the liquid and its tension. 

Measurement of l^ension in Fluids — Aerotonometer .—Numerous 
instruments have been invented for measuring tension. They are called 
tonometers. Krogh’s (fig. 30) is the best. 

It consists of a T-shaped cannula (A) 
introduced into the blood-vessel, say the 
carotid artery. The blood fills the cavity 
B and leaves it at C, so that a constant 
stream of blood is kept flowing. Into 
it a small bubble of air (D) is introduced. 

Exchange of gases takes place between 
the bubble and the blood, and the former 
very soon gets into equilibrium with the 
latter. When it has done so, the bubble 
is withdrawn up the capillary tube E, 
taken away, and analysed. 

As an example, suppose the bubble Fig. SO.-Krogh’s Tonometer, 
on analysis proved to consist of 4 per 

cent, carbonic acid and 12 per cent, oxygen, together with nitrogen 
and aqueous vapour. The gas in the instrument was compressed 
by the pressure of the arterial blood (say 120 mm, of mercury) 
in addition to the atmospheric pressure of 760 mm. of mercury, and 
therefore its total pressure was 120 + 760 = 880 mm. of mercury. Four 
per cent, of this would have been due to the carbonic acid ; 4 per cent, 
of 880 is 35*2. Twelve per cent, would have been due to the oxygen ; 
12 per cent, of 880 is 105-6. That is, the carbonic acid and oxygen 
tensions would have been in round figures 35 and 106 mm. of mercury 
respectively. 

Measurement of the Quantity of a Gas in a Fluid 

The most general method of determining the quantity of gas in a 
fluid is by boiling a measured quantity of the fluid in a vacuum. The 
gas is all given off; it may be collected and measured. In the case 
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of blood, which is the only Huid that need he (*onsidered, this process 
is carried out by means of a mercurial air-pam{) known as the blood- 
gas pump. One of the numerous forms of nienniry pump is descTihc*d 
in the Appendix. 

The total gas obtained is first measured ; the* <'arl)onic acid is 
removed by caustic potash, and the gas that remains, which consists 
of oxygen and nitrogen, is measured ; the oxygen is then removed l)y 
pyrogallic acid, and the residual gas is nitrogen. Haldane's a|>paratus 
for carrying this out is described in the Appendix. Another method 
is the following r-— 

Chemical Method of Blood-gas a solution of 

oxyhsemoglobin is shaken with potassium ferricyanicle it yields tlie 
same amount of oxygen as it would if boiled in a vacuum. In hiked 
blood the yield in a vacuum is a little greater because then the small 
amount of oxygen in solution in the blood-plasma comes off in addition 
to that bound to hcemoglobin. Similarly tartaric acid drives off the 
carbonic acid, but a correction has to be made for what remains in 
solution. The last practical exercise in to-day’s lesson shows how 
these gases can be collected in a simple form of apparatus. Btircroft’s 
most recent improved apparatus is described in the Appendix. 

The chemical method is not quite so accurate as the vacuum pum|), 
but it is much more convenient for the study of many prolilerns, as 
it requires less blood, and, owing to its simplicity, a great number of 
observations can be made upon a single animal. It (iin also lie used 
for observations on human blood. 

Relation between Quantity and Tension of Gases in Blood 

In the preceding paragraphs the method.s of measuring the tension 
and the quantity of gas in a given sample of blood have been d(*s<*ribed. 
It is now necessary to consider the relationshif) between them. 

On p. 163 we have seen that for gases in solution in water, 

0 = Kx where Q is the quantity of gas dissolved, 1* tlm tcmioiL K 

the coefficient of solubility, and ? the atmospheric! pressure. Hincx! 
K and P are constant, it follows that Q varies directly in proportion to T; 
that is to say, if the tension is doubled, the <|uantity of gas dissolved 
is also doubled ; if the tension is trebled, the quantity of gas is trebled, 
and so on. These results might be plotted out on a curve in which the 
quantities are placed on the ordinate, and the tensions on the abscissa. 
Such a curve would give the quantity pf gas dissolved at any given 
tension, and, in the case of water, it would turn out to be a straight line. 
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But in the (*ase of botii the oxygen and the carbonic acid in blood, 
the curve showing the relationship between the tension of gas and the 
volume whicdi can be pumped off is not a straight line. 

Oxygen in Blood.—hrom every 100 c.c. of arterial blood, about 
20 c.c, of oxygen can be removed by the air-pump. Nearly all of 
this oxygen is chemically combined with haemoglobin : the amount 
in actual solution in the blood is 0*7 c.c. for every 100 c.c. of blood. 
Haemoglobin owes its value as a respiratory pigment to two principal 
facts : (1) It can unite with a large quantity of oxygen, and therefore 
blood can carry about thirty times as much oxygen to the tissues 
as plasma would under the same conditions. (2) The inter¬ 
action between hasmoglobin and oxygen i.s a reversible one ; the two 
unite in the lungs, where the pressure of oxygen is high; but when 
oxygen is absent or at a low pressure, as in the tissues, the oxyhtemo- 
globin parts with its store of oxygen. 



Fh;. ,*U.-“Barcrort‘s Tonometer, suspended horizontally 
in warm bath in which it is rotated. 


We will now consider the nature of this union, and the conditions 
under which it lakes fdace. 

The reaction between haemoglobin and oxygen is a chemical one. 
At most, I gramme of hiemoglobin can unite with 1%34: c.(‘. of 
oxygen. This figure is not quite constant probably on account of 
slightly different forms of globin (the protein constituent of htemo- 
glohin) united with the ha^matin (the iron-containing constituent) 
in different animals. I'he relation between the respiratory oxygen 
and the iron of the haemoglobin is, however, cjuite constant, and is 
called the specific oxygen capacity.’'^ Each gramme of iron in 
haemoglobin unites with 400 c.c. of oxygen; these figures are in the 
relation of one atom of iron to two atoms of oxygen. The reversible 
nature of the reaction may, therefore, be expressed by the equation 
reversible reaction mean.s that it will go in either 
direction according to the concentration of the substances present; 
thus if the concentration of oxygen in solution is increased, more of 
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the haemoglobin will become oxyhsemoglobin ; and if it is diminishc^cl, 
oxyhaemoglobin will break up into reduced hicmoglobin and oxygen. 

The quantity of gas in solution (that is, not united with lnij:moglol)in) 
varies in proportion to the oxygen pressure to which the luemoglolnn 
solution is exposed ; therefore the problem before us is to aserrtain thc‘ 
relative quantities of oxy- and reduced hannoglobin when a luemoglohin 
solution is shaken up with oxygen at different pressures. 

This can be done by means of JhircToft’s tonometer (fig. til). 
Suppose we have six of these tubes, and c^acli ('ontains the saim* 
amount (a few c.c.) of haemoglobin .solution, and gases of the folic»wing 
composition :— 


No. 1. Nitrogen and no oxygen. 

No. 2. Nitrogen and enough oxygen to give 5 mm. nxygem |)n*ssur{‘. 


No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 




•)) 

>> 




10 

20 

50 

100 


57 


J J 


Each tonometer is rotated round and round in a bath at I)ody tc*m- 
perature until the haemoglobin and the oxygen are in ef|uilibrium ; this 
will take about fifteen minutes; the solution is thc*n withdrawn and 
examined in order to ascertain the relative quantities of oxy and 
reduced haemoglol>in in each of the six vessels. 

The figures for a pure solution of haimoglol)in would be : - ■ 


1 

No. 1. 

N(». 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. No. 5. 

Percentage of reduced tuemoglobin , KM) ! 

in 


‘2H 13 ■ 

1 Percentage of oxykemoglobin . . 0 

37 

tm 

j 72 H7 j 

j KM) 

HK) 

K>0 

KM) H'M) 1 


The same answer may be expressed gra])hirally ; if the* iiresstires of 
oxygen are plotted horizontally, and the |)erc'*entages of oxy^- and 
reduced haemoglobin in the solution are plotted vcTticiilly, we gel the 
curve shown in the accompanying diagram (fig. 32), which is ciillrd the 
dissociation curve of hcemoglobin. 

A solution of pure haemoglobin i.s, however, not the same thing as 
blood, and the dissociation of oxyhaemoglobin in the latter fluid during 
life is influenced by various conditions, especially by (1) teriiperaturif, (2) 
the presence of salts, and (3) the presence of acids, esperiiilly carliotiic! 
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acid. These factors make the oxyhaemoglobin molecules break down 
more rapidly, and form more rapidly. It is clearly necessary that the 
two processes (the union of haemoglobin with oxygen, and the liberation 
of oxygen from oxyhaemoglobin) should occur at the same rate, that 
is under one second, which is about the time occupied by any given 
portion of blood in travelling along the capillaries. 

It would be futile to have an oxygen carrier in the blood which took 


Total Haemoglobin 100 

Percentage Percentage 
of reduced of oxyhteino- 
hiemoglobin. globin. 



Oxygen Pressure in mm. of Mercury. 

Fig. 32-—-Dissociation curve of haimoglobin at 37® C. The shaded area 
represents reduced haemoglobin; the white, oxyhaemoglobin. 


a fraction of a second to acquire its oxygen in the lungs, and a fraction of 
an hour to release it in the tissues. Yet a solution of pure haemoglobin 
is just such a substance. In the actual blood, however, the three factors 
just mentioned, the salts, especially the potassium salts of the red 
corpuscles, the high temperature, and the presence of carbonic acid at 
40 mm. pressure, increase the rate of dissociation of oxyhaemoglobin so 
greatly that it equals the rate at which the union of oxygen and 
haemoglobin occurs in the lungs. Nature has adapted the conditions of 
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life so admirably that the needs of the body are served by a substance 
haemoglobin, which by itself is inefficient for oxygen transport. 

The next figure (fig. 32) shows the dissociation curve in the actual 
blood, and it should be carefully compared with fig. 33. The two 
present to the eye graphically the superiority of haemoglobin as an 
oxygen carrier when it is present in the living blood over that which it 
possesses in a pure solution. 

In the second curve, that of the blood itself, it will be seen that at 



Oxygen Pressure in mm. of Mercury. 

Fio. 33.—Dissociation curve of haemoglobin in the blood. The .shaded area as before 
repre.sents reduced haemoglobin; the white area, oxyhannoglobin. 


an oxygen pressure of over 60 mm. of mercury (the pressure in the lung 
alveoli is about 100) the blood will nearly saturate itself with oxygen, 
and that at pressures below 50 the blood loses its oxygen rapidly, whilst 
at 10 mm. pressure it is nearly completely reduced. As the rate at 
which oxygen can diffuse out of the capillaries into the surrounding 
tissues depends upon the pressure it exerts in the plasma, it is important 
that the blood should be capable of a considerable degree of reduction 
when it is in contact with fluid containing oxygen at a pressure such as 
one finds in the tissues (20 to 30 mm. of mercury). 
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Carbonic Acid in Blood.—Pure distilled water dissociates to a 
trifling extent into H and OH ions, which of necessity are equal in 
number, so we speak of water as neutral, not because it is neither 
acid nor alkaline, but because it is both in equal degree. Blood, though 
alkaline to litmus, nevertheless contains H ions, and so has a certain 
degree of acidity. The unit of acidity is the concentration of H ions 
in a normal solution of HCl (36*5 gr. per litre); compared to this 
the H-ion concentration in blood is very small indeed, being only 
0*000,000,032, Nevertheless, variations in this figure produce pro¬ 
nounced effects, an increase leading to stimulation of the respiratory 
centre. The principal acid to which this is due is carbonic acid 
(H 2 CO 3 ), and though COg is being continually thrust into the blood 
by the tissues especially during activity the H-ion concentration in 
health varies but little, for certain substances in the blood spoken of 
as “ buffers ” seize it, and hold it in combination. These are principally 
sodium bicarbonate, sodium phosphate, and proteins. The first- 
named secures most of the CO 2 , the proteins get about a third, and 
among the proteins Buckmaster finds haemoglobin the most efficient. 
Whether CO 2 haemoglobin is in the same category as other compounds 
of this pigment with gases is uncertain; finally, about 5 per cent, is 
present in simple solution. The total CO 2 is about equal to what 
water would absorb at 760 mm. pressure, but most of this is in com¬ 
bination, so small an amount being free that the blood is in equilibrium 
with a CO 2 pressure of only 40 mm. Hg (5 per cent, of an atmosphere). 
Much in the same way that oxyhsemoglobin dissociates in the tissues, 
the CO 2 compounds dissociate in the lungs, and CO 2 is discharged into 
the air. 


Differences between 

Arterial and 

Venous Blood.—The average 

quantities of gases in 

human blood 

are as 

seen in the following 

table :— 


For 100 

volumes of blood. 



Arterial. 

Venous. 

Oxygen. 


18*5 

12 

CO 2 . 

. 

50 

56 

Nitrogen 


2 

2 


Nitrogen is simply dissolved from the air and has no physiological 
significance. The other two gases are important, and the numbers for 
venous blood vary a good deal; tissue activity makes venous blood 
still more venous. But on the average, every 100 c.c. of blood which 
pass through the lung gain 6*5 c.c. of oxygen and lose 6 c.c. of COg. 
We have now to study how this interchange is effected. 
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THE MECHANISM OF CASEOUS EXCHANCE IN THE LXJNC 

1. Oxygen .—The simplest explanation of the |)a.ssagc of oxygen 
from the alveolar air into the blood is that the process is one of 
diffusion. This view can he maintained if it can he; proved that the 
pressure of oxygen in the alveolar air is as great as or greater than 
the tension of oxygen in the arterial blood, and therefore a fortiori 
greater than that of oxygcai in the venous blood. 

The concejjtion of respiration based upon this view would be that 
the oxygen in the air of the alveoli, though less than that in the 
atmosphere, is greater than that in venous l)loDd ; henc'c oxygen passes 
from the alveolar air into the blood-plasma ; the oxygen immediately 
combines with the hairnoglobin, and thus leaves the plasma free t() 
absorb more oxygen ; and this goes on until the haemoglobin is entirely, 



Fic. tn.—Ap{>aratu>» for ohtaiiiing ulveular air. 


or almost entirely, saturated with oxygen. The reverse cthangc occurs 
in the tissues when the partial pressure of oxygen is lf>wer than in thc‘ 
plasma, or in the lymph that bathes the tissue elements ; the plasma 
parts with its oxygen to the lymph, the lymph to the ti.ssues ; the 
oxyhemoglobin then undergoes dissociation to supply more* oxygem to 
the plasma and lym|)h, and thus in turn to thc! tissues once more. 
This goes on until the oxyhieinoglohin Iose*s about half its store (d' 
oxygen. 

This view is regarded as the correct one, r>wing to tlie aecnirati! 
determinations which can now be made, first, of the oxygem |)res.sure in 
alveolar air, and secondly, of the oxygen tc*nsion in l)lood. We will take* 
the two in the order named. 

i. 7'he Pressure of Oxygen in the Alveolar »Hak!ane and 

Priestley introduced a very simple method of collecting alveola r air. A 
piece of rubber tubing is taken about 1 inch in diameter and about 
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4 feet long (lig. ‘M). A nioutlipiece is fitted into one end. About 2 inches 
from the mouthpiece a small hole is made into which is inserted 
the tube of a gas-rec'eiver, or sam])ling"tuhe, as in fig. 34 (p. 170). 
'Fhc gas-receiver is fitted at the u|)per (‘iid with a three-way tap, and 
the lower caid is also c'losed by a tap ; before it is used it is filled with 
inenairy. 'TIu^ subject of the (‘X|)eriment breathes normally through 
the tufie for a time, and then, at the end of a normal inspiration, he 
{‘Xi)ires cjuickly and very deeply thrcnigh the mouthpiece and instantly 
closes it vvitli his tongiK*. 1’he lower tap of the n.‘cciv(^r is tluai turned, 
and as the mercury runs out, a .sami>le of the air takes its place and fills 
th(‘ ret'eiver ; this sample is then analyscid. A se(X)nd exiierirnent is 
then donci, in whi<‘h the subject expin‘S deeply at the end of a normal 
expiration, and another sa.mple obtained, d'he mean rc^sult of the two 
a,nalys(‘s gives the? comi)r)sition of alveolar air. 

It is found on analysis that th(i normal oxygen pressure in the 
alveoli is approximately ecjual to 100 mm. of mcTcury, and this is 
e(iuivalent to 13 {)er cent, of an atmosi)h(^re. 

ii. 77ie 7'ensum of Oxygen in the Blood. 'I'his is (‘stimated by 
Kroghks tonometer (fig. 30, p. 163), and the ex[)eriments show that 
the tension of oxygen in the blood is lower than the alveolar oxygen 
pressure. If the latter is artificially raised or lowered, the oxygen 
tension in the blood rises and falls in the same way, but always remains 
lower than the oxygen jiressurc in the alveoli. 

Som(‘ authorities consider that in cas(?s of definite oxygen want, 
sueh as during vioI(*nt muscnilar exercise*, or on the tops of high 
mountains, the* lining e{Utheliinn of the? pulmonary alveoli (‘an, by a 
process of active* se'cretion, transfer oxygen from tlu^ a,lv(‘f)lar air tf) the* 
i)lood. In tile e*ase of c*xereise the obseu'vations made? l)y different 
workers are at variance, whilst at high altitudes th(‘y are so feiw as to 
make further work de*siraf)I(‘ before* piiysiologists generally ('an aec'ciit 
the possibility of the see'retion of oxygen by the lung, llmt secretion 
is not impo.ssihle is shown by the* fact that a similar secrc‘tion of oxygen 
is known to oc*cur in the* swim bladder of e(,‘rtain fishes. 'Fhe swim- 
hladcic*r (*orres|K)nds morphologically with the* lungs of a mammal, 
and the* oxygem stort‘(I in it is far in vxces.s of anything that can be* 
ex|daine*d l>y mere diffusiem freirn the sea-water. This storage of 
oxygen, moreover, eeases when the vagus nerves whie'h sufijily the* 
swim-t)Iadder are divided. 

2, Carhonic Acid. Here, again, the same two measurenK‘nts are* 
necessary and are obtained in the same way. The alveolar tension of 
this gas is always lower than that of the arterial blood ; the pressure 
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differences are less than in the case of oxygen ; this cxjincides with tlu* 
ease with which carbonic acid passes out through th(* mcnihratie whicli 
separates the blood from the air. 

It is unnecessary to suppose that the alveolar epithelium ac^tivtily 
excretes CO 2 , for mere diffusion will (;xplain the passage* of that gas 
from the blood to the alveolar air. 

The following tabic summarises the main facts in relation to the two 
gaseSy and the arrows show how they always pass from situations of 
higher to those of lower pressure. 


Pressure (Tension) of Gases 


Lungs. 

Oxygen- 100 mm. 
Carbonic i 


Acid 


40 mm.-^- 


Artcrial Blood. 

( Just under \ 
■ 100 mm, j 

(Just over \ 
[ 40 mm. I 


\^*nous Blood. 

mm. 

■15 rnm.^ 


Tissurs. 


>“55 mm. to xt*ro. 
over 15 imn. 


Numerous other pieces of apparatus are etuployed in investigating 
gaseous exchange. Thus the spirometer^ a form of ga.someter, is usitd 
for collecting and measuring the expired air. Tt has been recently 
improved by Krogh to make it a recording instrument. The Douglas 
bag has played an important role in investigating n*.spiratory meta¬ 
bolism. It is an empty air-tight bag into whic'h the subjcc’t breathes ; 
it is carried on the back, and so may be employed during varying 
conditions of the subject such as rest and worL The total gases 
breathed out can thus !)e measured, and .sami>les withdrawn fr^r 
analysis. 


CAUSE AND REGULATION OF RESPIRATION 

The activity of the muscles of respiration is c-ontrolled f^y 
specialised small district of grey matter in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, which is called the respiratory centre. The* activity of this 
centre is regulated by two main factors : (1) the a(*tion upon it by 
afferent nerves, of which the most important are the vagus nerve.s from 
the lungs, and (2) the chemical condition of the l>lood. 

If the lungs of an animal are alternately and forcibly inflated and 
deflated with air, or if a man voluntarily take.s a numf)er of deep l>reaths 
rapidly for a minute or two, breathing then ceases for a variable time, 
and this condition is termed apnma. This condition is not due, as was 
at one time supposed, to an over-oxygenation of the blood, nor m it 
produced, as Head considered, purely as a result of the excitation of 
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the vagiLs nerve-endings in the lung, for it occurs after the vagus 
nerves are severed. EVedericq has always maintained that apnoea has 
a (‘hemieul rather than a nervous origin ; he attributed it, however, not 
to over-oxygenation of the blood, but to a lessening of the carbonic 
acid which is swept out f)f the body by the powerful respiratory efforts, 
Haldane and Priestley corroborated this view by their important 
researches. 

They found that, under constant atmospheric j)ressure, in man the 
alveolar air contains a nearly ('onstant j)ercentage of carbon dioxide 
in the same person. In different individuals this ])ercentagc varies 
.‘•oniewhat, but averages 5*1 jjer cent, of an atmosphere in men, and 
4 *7 in wxmien and children. 

With varying atmospheric pressures the percentage varies inversely 
as the atmosi)heric pressure, so that the pressure or tension of the 
('arbon dioxide remains constant. The oxygen pres.surc, however, 
varies widely under the same conditions. 

These observations and the next to be immediately described 
furnish the chemical key to the cause of the amount of pulmonary 
ventilation, and play an important part in conjunction with the 
respiratory nervous system in the regulation of breathing, For the 
respiratory centre is not only affected by the impulses reaching it by 
the vagi and other afferent nerves, but it is also very sensitive to any 
rise in the tension of carbon dioxide in the blood that supplies it. The 
changes in the tension of this gas in the arterial blood are normally 
proportional to the changes in the (*arbon dioxide pressure in the alveoli, 
and the changes in the lung alveoli are transmitted to the respiratory 
c(*ntrc by the bIcK)d. They found that a rise of 0*2 per cent, in the 
alveolar carbon dioxide pre.ssure is sufficient to double the amount 
I if alveolar ventilation during rest. During work the alveolar carbon 
dioxide pressure increases slightly, and the pulmonary ventilation is 
consecjuently increased. 

Changes in the oxygen pressure within wide limits have no such 
influence ; the normal chemical stimulus to respiration is, therefore, 
an increase of carbon dioxide, and not diminution of oxygen. If these 
limits are exceeded, as when the oxygen pressure falls below 13 per 
c*ent. of an atmosphere, the respiratory centre begins to be excited 
h)r want of oxygen. Physiologists now agree that fatigue products, 
such as sarcolactic acid, assist the carbon dioxide in stimulating the 
respiratory centre. The important stimulus is not any particular add, 
but the total hydrogen-ion concentration. 

In connection with the relative importance of th<? nervmi.s and 
chemical factors in breathing, F. H. Scott has .showm that the primipal 
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respiratory nerves (the pneumo-gastrics) regulate the rate or rhythm 
of the respiratory movements, whilst the chemical factor s|)ecially 
regulates the amount of pulmonary ventilation, that is, tiic deptli of 
the individual respiratory efforts ; for when these nerves arc divided, 
a rise in the alveolar tension of carbon dioxide (or diminution 
of the oxygen in the respired air) increases the depth, but not the 
rate of breathing. 

In a normal respiration the chemical and nervous factor.s would, 
therefore, appear to be related somewhat as follows : —'Pht^ inspiratory 
centre makes an effort, the degree of exaltation of the centre, and, 
therefore, the magnitude of the effort, more esi)ecially in the 
matter of depth, is governed by the tension of carbonic acid in 
the blood, but it is cut short by an inhibitory impulse passing up 
the vagus, only to begin again when the effects of this inhil)itory 
impulse are removed. 


TISSUE RESPIRATIOFr 

It must be borne in mind that pulmonary respiration is liut the 
means of supplying the tissues with oxygen and removing from the 
body the waste products of tissue activity su(‘h as carbon (iioxi<le. 'Fhe 
amount of respiratory exc'hange whicli takes place in the tissues is 
connected with the degree of metabolism whic’h oei'urs th(*re. 

Tissue respiration consists in the {jassage of oxygen from the Idood 
of the capillaries to the cells of the tissues, and the passage c)f carl>onic 
acid in the reverse direction. 'Phis gaseous interchange is ruj dfaibt 
brought about by a sim|)lc process of diffusion. 'Pile oxygen [nisses out 
of the plasma of the blood through the capillary wall, and then through 
the lymph until it reaches the cell in which it is going to h(j used. In 
order that a constant stream of oxygen may [lass from the blood to tht* 
cell, there must be a difference of oxygen pressure lietwtxai the oxygen 
dissolved in the plasma and that dissolved in the lymfih, and the latter 
must be at a greater pressure than that dissolved in the ca*lL Hie 
amount of oxygen which pa.sses will, other things bca'ng c‘c|ual, be 
directly proportional to these pressure differences, and as the amount 
varies greatly at different times, it is obvious that the pressure differences 
vary greatly also. When, for instance, a muscle is at rest, the oxygen 
pressure in the capillaries is very near to that in the muscle fibre ; 
when the muscle is active and using large quantities of oxygen, the 
intra-capillary oxygen pressure is much greater than the intra-muscular 
oxygen pressure. Such a change might be brought about by a rise 
in the intra-capillary oxygen pressure, or a fall in the intra-muscular 
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oxygen pressure*, or Ijy l)ot}i taking place simultaneously. Let us 
therefore inepiire vvliat is known about these (juantitics. 

The tension of oxygen in muscle has recently Ijecin calculated as 
being at most ecjual to lb mm. of menairy ; from this it may vary 
down to zero. Within these limits the conditions for diffusion can l)e 
increased })y a dro|> in tlie intra-mus(ailar oxygen, pressure. 

'rh(‘r(‘ is, in addition, a mechanism for raising the intra-t'apillary 
oxygen pressure. 'This is the increased (juantity of acrid (('arl)onic and 
sarc'olactic acids) wdncli is thrown into the blood as the result of the 
metabc^lism in the muscles and other tissu(‘s. 

In glandular structures the o.xygc^n j)ressur(r is higher than in 
muscle ; probably owing tc) the ndativc^ly more copious blood-supply of 
glands, ec}uilif>rium is more naidily establishcxi !)etween the blood and 
the gland (‘clls, the oxygen pressure in the cells })eing almost that 
present in venous blood. 

dlie ciuantity of cexygen used by different tissues variers not only 
with the degree of their activity, but also with the naturcr of the tissues. 
On the whole it may lie said that, w(‘ight for weight, glandular tissue 
us<,'s most (oxygen ; next in order eomcr the*, muscrular tissues, and last of 
all, the conned,ive tissues. 'Fhere tire .some irnpf>rtant tissuers, notal)ly 
the nervous system, al>out which little is known in this (’onnedion. 
The amount of oxygen used by an organ or tissue per gramme per 
minute is called its coejftcieni of oxidation. 

In order to (obtain the? coefficient of oxidation, it is nc'cessary : ( 1 ) 
to estimate the gases in the; hlcxx! going to and emerging from the 
organ ; (2) to dc'terminc; tlx* amount of blood [xissing through the 
orgtin in a given time, say one* minute*; tincl (.‘J) at the ('onelusion of 
the experiment tlie organ is weighc*cl so tluit its gasc‘ous (?x(*hange c^an 
he ea leu kited. 

In order to measure the gaseous exchange of an organ ewer a long 
pericxl the organ is supplied with Idcxxl whic'h alternately traverses the 
organ and abrates it.self in a c'lo.sed chamber. 'Fhc; amount of oxygen 
in the chamber is kept constant by the.* addition of that gas to the air 
of the chamber at IIk! same rate at which the? circulation a,cc[uires it. 
'Fhe amount of oxygen so adclifd is m(.*asured. 'Fhe method has 
recently been applied with conspicuous success to the gaseous exc*hange 
of the heart. 

/Ma/ion of Tissue Respiration to Functional Activity. In all 
organs, so far as is known, increased activity is aecompanicxl by 
increased oxidation. 

Much interest centres almut the que.stion of tfie order of time; in 
whi<di these events take fdace. I'his matter has bcien investigated in 
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the case of skeletal muscle and the suhinaxillary gland, both of 
which organs can be thrown into profound activity for a. short s|)ace 
of time ; in each case most of the oxidation follows upon the activity, 
and not the activity upon the oxidation. Tlu* iin{>ortant infcu'cnce is 
drawn that the contraction or secretion, as the case may h(% is not 
caused by the oxidation in the sense that the machinery of a locomotive 
is driven by the energy derived from the oxidation of tlie coal ; rather 
is the mechanism like that of a spring whicii is lif)cratt*(i at the moment 
of doing the work, and has to be rewound subse(|uently ; the proec*ss 
of rewinding involves oxidation. In the* ease of muscle, tin* heat- 
formation which occurs in the period following adivity only takes 
place if the muscle is supplied with oxygen. 'I'he outfait of c*arbonic* 
acid, in its turn, follows upon the intake of oxyg«*n. The order of 
events is, therefore: (1) increase of functional activity; (2) increase 
of heat formation and oxygen taken in; and (5) inrrc*ase of rarlKmic: 
acid put out. 

The table on the next page shows the? (‘oefficients of oxidation 
for resting organs, and the extent to wliieh they are incTeascxi in 
activity. 

Intensity of Respiration ,--of the fjgurt*.s relating to ga,sc*nu.s 
metabolism given in that table were ol)tained from the examina¬ 
tion of the tissues and organs of the dog. If all the tis.siies were 
examined in turn and their relative weiglits known, an average 
might be struck which would give the ga.seous metal)oIism for thf‘ lady 
taken as a whole, and this might be expressed as tlie amount of oxygen 
used per minute per gramme of l>ody-weight. An easier and more 
practical method would be to weigh the animal, and th(*n from the 
composition of the inspired and ex|ared air and the amount of oxygen 
taken in, and given out, calculate how much is retained and utilised. 
In the dog, the amount is about 0*01() c‘.c. of oxygen per minute per 
gramme of body-weight. This figure, however, is not the same in all 
animals, and the size of the figure will indicate what we may term the 
intensity of respiration. Thus in cold-bkKxied animals, especially fishes 
with their small supply of oxygen, the figure is very much smaller. 
But in warm-blooded animals great variations are .seem ; the intensity 
of respiration, for instance, is much greater in birds than in mammals. 
Among the mammals, the intensity of respiration varies, roughly, 
inversely with the size of the animal; thus, in the mouse, an animal 
that breathes with extreme rapidity, the intensity is probably ten to 
fifteen times greater than in the dog, and in the elephiint very much 
less. In man the average is about half that in the dog, that m 0*008 c.c. 
of oxygen per gramme of body-weight per minute. 
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Organ. 

Condition of 
Rest. 

Oxygen used 
per minute 
per gramme 
of organ.. 

1 Condition of 

Activity. 

. 

Oxygen used 
per minute 
per gramme 
of organ. 

Voluntary 

muscle. 

Nerves cut. 
Tone absent. 

0 003 C.C. 

Tone existing in rest. 
Gentle contraction. 
Active contraction. 

0*006 c.c. 
0*020 c.c. 
0*080 c.c. 

Unstriped 

muscle. 

Resting. 

0*004 c.c. 

Contracting. 

0*007 c.c. 

Heart. 

Very slow and 
feeble con¬ 
tractions. 

0*007 c.c. 

Normal contractions. 
Very active. 

0’05 c.c. 
0-08 C.C. 

Submaxillary 

gland. 

Nerves cut. 

0*03 c.c. 

Chorda stimulation. 

0*10 c.c. 

Pancreas. 

Not .secreting. 

0*03 c.c. 

Secretion after injec¬ 
tion of secretin. 

0*10 c.c. 

Kidney. 

Scanty secre¬ 
tion. 

0 03 c.c. 

After injection of 
diuretic. 

0*10 c.c. 

Intestines. 

Not absorbing. 

0*02 c.c. 

Absorbing peptone. 

0*03 c.c. 

Liver. 

In fasting 
animal. 

0*01 to 

0*02 C.C. 

In fed animal. 

0*03 to 

0*05 c.c. 

Suprarenal 

gland. 

Normal. 

0*045 c.c. 




Acidosis.—It is most important that the reaction of the blood should 
be maintained at a nearly neutral level. The amount of OH-ions is 
slightly greater than that of H-ions, so that in usual parlance the re¬ 
action is very faintly alkaline, but an alkaline fluid contains H-ions 
which in excess would produce what we ordinarily call an acid reaction. 
A constituency which returns a Liberal to Parliament is labelled a 
Liberal constituency, but that does not mean that it is free from Con¬ 
servatives. This analogy may help us in realising what one means 
when one speaks of blood-acidity. To maintain the reaction necessary 
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for life, respiration and the kidiK'V eo-operaU*; the forinti' reniov(‘s 
the acidic ions contained in carbonic acid ; the latter the !>asic 

ions. Carbonic acid is the prindpal acid of the f)Ioo(b atal in«'rea.se 
in it raises the hydrogen-ion concentration of that fluid ; this .stirmilat(‘.s 
the respiratory centre to increased activity, and such a state* is spoken 
of as acidosis; excess of ('(> 2 , lK)wever, does not in health raise tlie 
H-ion concentration beyond physiological limits, because* c*<‘rtain 
substances called duffers in the blood c'ornhine with the C'() 2 . C)f ihi‘se 
the most important is sodium hu'arlKmate, NallCOjj. In deterriiiniiig 
whether acidosis is present the important thing to ascertain is the 
proportion between the (’().> and the N'aH(X)-,. In the fradion 

[COJ ... . . , r • ' • i 

rxr , acidosis may l)e the result of an increase in tfie numerator 

[NaHCXXjJ ^ 

or a fall in the denominator ; if both risi* and fall c*(|ually there will he 
no aindosis or alkalosis. OthcT acids may, however, arc umulati* ; mie 
example is lactic acid ; this oc(*urs after excessive imiscadar activity, in 
oxygen want and in some forms of renal disc*usc*, !ic*ne(* th«‘ fireathless- 
ness of such states. In diabetes, hydroxylaityrie acid !ea<ls rdso 
acidosis (p. 119). The reader is referred t<» larger text hot»kH on Piiysi*^ 
ology and Pathology for a fuller diseu.ssion of the* subjcHl, the* import¬ 
ance of which is now fully retxigniseal. Hemea*, in diM*aM*, an important 
determination is the power the l>Iooel has of ne*utraUsing acids, anel the* 
COg combining power of the blood is ofte*!! ternu*d its alkaline reM‘rve. 
I’his can be estimated in several ways of which Van Slykc*’s is thej 
most often used; his apparatus directly estimates the ed* Idood- 
plasma (/. Bio/. Cheni.^ 1917, xxx., p. 347). It deptaieis on the 
vacuum extraction principle*, and ejuite small amounts blood fdasmii 
are needed : the analyses can f)e {H*rformed in thr<*e minutes ; hence 
the method is suitable for elinkud use. Anothc*r inethfHl ht* has 
introduced is to (*al(*ulate the COjj of the plasma from the rate of acid 
excretion in the urine. 
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urinp: 

1. Test the reaction, of urine with litmus paper. 

2. Determine its specific gravity "by the urinometer. 

3. Test for the following INORaANIC SALTS 

(a) Chlorides, —Acidulate with nitric acid and add silver nitrate; 
a white precipitate of silver chloride, soluble in ammonia, is produced. 
The object of acidulating with nitric acid is to prevent phosphates 
and urates being precipitated by the nitrate of silver. 

(b) Sulphates. —Acidulate with hydrochloric acid and add barium 
chloride. A white precipitate of barium sulphate is produced. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid is added first, to prevent precipitation of phosphates. 

(c) Phosphates, —i. Add ammonia; a white crystalline precipitate 
of earthy (that is, calcium and magnesium) phosphates is produced. 
This becomes more apparent on standing. The alkaline (that is, 
sodium and potassium) phosphates remain in solution. 

ii. Mix another portion of urine with half its volume of nitric acid ; 
add ammonium molybdate, and boil. A yellow crystalline precipitate 
of ammonium phospho-molybdate fa).ls. This test is given by both 
kinds of phosphates. 

4. UREA.—Take some urea crystals. Observe that they are 
readily soluble in water, and that effervescence occurs when fuming 
nitric acid {i.e. nitric acid containing nitrous acid in solution) is added 
to the solution. The effervescence is due to the breaking up of the 
urea. Carbonic acid and nitrogen come off. A similar bubbling, due 
to evolution of nitrogen, occurs when an alkaline solution of sodium 
hypobromite is added to another portion of the solution. 

5. Heat some urea crystals in a dry test-tube. Biuret is formed, 
and ammonia comes off. 

2CON-2H4 = CgO^NgH^^ + NH^ 

[urea] [’biuret] [ammonia] 

After cooling add a drop of copper-sulphate solution and a few drops 
of 20 per-cent, potash. A rose-red colour is produced. 

Further heating eliminates three molecules of ammonia, and three 
molecules of urea combine to form the cyclic cyanuric acid, 

COH 

^ \ 

N N 

HOC ^OH 


which may sublime and form a ring on the cooler portion of the test- 
tube. Cyanuric acid gives a violet coloured insoluble copper salt. 

6. Quantitative estimation of urea. 
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For this purpose Dupre's apparatus (fig. 35} is th.© most convenient. 
It consists of a bottle united to a measuring tube by indiarubber tubing. 
The measuring tube (an inverted burette will do very well) is placed 
within a cylinder of water, and can be raised and lowered at will. 
Measure 25 c.c. of an alkaline solution of sodium hypobromit© (made by 

mixing 2 c.c. of bromine with 23 c.c. of 
a 40 per-cent, solution of caustic soda) 
into the bottle. Measure 5 c.c. of urine 
into a small tube, and lower it caxe» 
fully, so that no urine spills, into the 
bottle. Close the bottle securely with 
a stopper perforated by a glass tube : 
this glass tube^ is connected to th© 
measuring tube by indiarubber tubing 
and a T-piece. Th© third limb of th© 
T-piece is closed by a piece of india- 
rubber tubing and a pinch cock, seen 
at the top of th© figure. Open the 
pinch cock and lower the measuring 
tube until it touches th© bottom 
of the tall cylinder. Not© th© level 
of the water in th© burette. Close 
the pinch-cock, and raise the measur 
ing tube to ascertain whether th© 
apparatus is air-tight. Then lower it 
again. Tilt the bottle sc as to upset 
the urine, and shake well for a minute 
or so. During this time there is an 
evolution of gas. Then immerse the 
bottle in a large beaker containing 
water of th© same temperature as that 
in th© cylhader. After two or three 
mmutes raise the measirring tube until 
the surfaces of the water inside and 
outside it are at the same level, the 
gas being thus under atmospheric pressure. Bead the level of the 
meniscus as before; the difference in the two readings giv« the 
volume of gas evolved. This gas is nitrogen. The carbonic acid 
resulting from the decomposition of urea has been absorbed by the 
excess of soda in the bottle. 354 c.c. of nitrogen are yielded by 

^ ^ Th© efficiency of th© apparatus is increased by having a glass bulb blown on 
this tub© to prevent froth passing into th© rest of th© apmratui. Ibis i« not 
shown in the figuro. 
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i gramme of urea. From tMs the quantity of urea in the 5 c.c. of 
urine and the percentage of urea can be calculated. If the total 
urea passed in the twenty-four hours is to be ascertained, the 
twenty-four hours’ urine must be carefully measured and thoroughly 
mixed. A sample is then taken from the total for analysis; and 
then, by a simple sum in proportion, the total amount of urea 
is ascertained. More accurate methods for estimating urea are 
described in Lesson XXII. 

7. CREATININE.--(a) WeyVs Test—A,M a little sodium nitro- 
prusside and caustic soda to the urine. A red colour develops, which 
changes in a short time to yellow. If glacial acetic acid is added to 
the yellow solution, it becomes green on boiling, and a sediment of 
Prussian blue forms on standing. (Acetone gives a similar colour 
reaction, but the colour changes to purple on acidifying.) 

(b) Jaffa's Test .—Add picric acid and a few drops of strong potash; 
a deep red colour results. This method may be employed quantitatively 
(see Lesson XXIII). If the urine contains sugar, the fluid becomes so 
ifixk as to be opaque. 
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The kidney is a compound tubular gland, the tuljules which 
differ much in the character of the c‘pitheliinn that lin(*s thcan in 
various parts of their cmirse. 'Fhe obviously secTcling ]>art of th(‘ 
kidney is the glandular epithelium that lines tlu* conv(iIuted portion 
of the tubules; there is in addition to this what is usually termed 
the filtering a] 3 paratus : tufts of capillary blood-vessiTs <‘idh‘d the* 
Malpighian glomeruli are supplied with uHenmt vessels from th(* n*nal 
artery ; the efferent vessels that leava* th(‘se liav(‘ a smaller calibre, and 
thus there is high pressure in the Mal[)ighian ca[)illaries. (’ertuin (‘(m- 
stituents of the blood, especially water and salts, pass thn)ugli the 
thin walls of these vessels into tiie surrounding Howanan's cnipsule, 
which forms the commencement of each renal tul)ule. Bowman’s 
capsule is lined by a fattened epithelium, which is refl(*cted ovc*r llu* 
capillary tuft. Though the prex'ess which occnirs here is gc*nerally 
spoken of as a filtration, some jjhysiologists (*ontest the <’orn‘ctne,sH of 
this view. During the passage of this dilutt* urine through thet rest 
of the renal tubule it gains the constituents, unai, urates, etc., which 
are poured into it by the secreting cells of the convolutc*d tubules, 

GENEEAL CHAEACTEES OF HEINE 

Quantity.--A man of average weiglit and heught passes from 14<H) 
to 1 k)0 C.C., or about 50 oz., daily, 'flus <*ontains about ft) grammes 
(1| oz.) of solids. The urine should be (*o]l(*ete(i in a tall graduated 
glass vessel capable of holding 3000 c.c., which should have a smootli • 
edged neck accurately covered by a ground'-glass plate to exc'lude dusl 
and avoid evaporation. A few dro|)s of ('hloroforrn should be addcai as 
an antiseptic. From the total cjuantity thus colleetc'd in the twimly- 
four hours, samples should be drawn off for examination. 

Colour.— This is some shade of yellow whicli varies cfaisiderably in 
health with the concentration of the urine. It appears to be dim to a 
mixture of pigments : of these urohilin is the one of which we have* tlic! 
most accurate knowledge. Urobilin has a reddish tint and is ultimately 
derived from the blood pigment, and, like* bile pigment, is an ircaiTri-e 
derivative of haemoglobin containing the pyrrole ring, d’he bile pig¬ 
ment (and possibly also the hiematin cd' the food) is in tht* intestines 
converted into stercobilin ; most of the stereobilin leaves the body' 
with the faeces ; l)ut some is reabsorbed and is ex(Tc*teci witli the urine 
as urobilin. Urobilin is very like the artihcial reduction product of 
bilirubin called hydrobilirubin (see p. 121). Normal urine, however, 
contains very little urobilin. The actual l)ody present is a ehrornogen 
or mother substance called urobilinogen, which by oxidation (sindi as 
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<K‘('iir.s when the urine stands exposed to light and air) is converted 
into the pigment proper. In certain diseased conditions the amount 
of urobilin is considerably increased. 

'Fhe most abundant urinary i)igment is a yellow one called uro- 
chrcmie. Some regard it as a derivative of urobilin, but it probably is 
not related to that substance (see Ivcsson XXV). 

Eeaction. reac’tion of normal urine is acid to litmus. This 

acidity is mainly due to acid salts, especially acM sodium phosphate. 
In certain circumstances the urine becomes less acid and even alkaline ; 
the most im|)ortant of these are us follows :.- 

1. During digestion. Here there is a formation of free ncid in the 
stonuK'h, and a <‘orr{‘sponding liberation of bases in the blood which 
|)a.s.sing into the? urines diminish its acidity, or even render it alkaline. 
This is called ///c alkaline tide ; Ukj opposite condition, the acid tide, 
occurs after a fast for instance, before breakfast. Leathes states that 
resj>iration is a more important factor than gastric secretion in producing 
the change of reaction ; during sleep respiration is comparatively in¬ 
active, hence COg accturnulates, and the increase in H-ion concentration 
is reflected in the urine;. With the activity assocnated with daytime, 
this effect passes off. 

2. In h(;rbivorous animals and vegetarians. 'Fhe food here contains 
exces.s of alkaline salts of acids such as tartaric, citric, malic, etc. 
These acids are oxidisc’d into (!arl)onates, whi(;h passing into the urine 
give it an alkaline reaction (see furth(;r on Reaction, Appendix, p. 315). 

Specific Gravity. 'Fhis should be taken in a sample of the twenty- 
four hours’ urine with a g()Ocl urinornet(;r. I’he sf)ecifi(; gravity varies 
inversely as the* cjuantity of urine passed un(l(;r normal conditions from 
1015 to 1025. A specific gravity below 1010 should (;x(ite suspicnon of 
hydruria ; one* over 1030 of a f ebrile eonditiem, or of diabettes, a disease 
in which it may rise to 1050. I’he sp(‘ciric gravity has, however, been 
known to sink as low as 1(K)2 (after large potations, urina potus), or 
to rise as high as 1035 (after great .swc'ating) in perfectly healthy 
|K;rsons. 

Composition d‘he following table giv(.‘s the avc‘rage amounts of 
the urinary (*onstituents passed by a man (taking an ordinary diet 
(*ontaining about ICM) grammes of protein) in the twenty-four hours : 


I'otal cjuantity of urine 

• 

. 1500-00 grammes 

Water 

. 

. 

. 1440*00 

'Fotal solids 

. 

, 

60*00 

U rea 



35*00 

U ric’ acid 

. 


0*75 

liippurir* acid . 



1*05 
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Creatinine 
Sodium chloride 
Sulphuric acid . 
Phosphoric acid 
Chlorine , 
Ammonia 
Potassium 
Sodium 
Calcium . 
Magnesium 


0*91 grammes 

H>*5 

2*01 

11*00 

O-Of) 

2*50 

5*50 

0*20 

0*21 


The most abundant ('onstituenls of th(‘ urine are wutet\ urea, and 
sodium chloride. In the foregoing table the student must not be 
misled by seeing the names of the acids and metals s(*parat«'d. 'Flu* 
acids and the bases are coml)incd to form salts : urates, chlorirles, etc. 


UBEA 

The time-honoured structural formula of urea as carbamide 
must be replaced, according to the wr>rk f»f Werner, 

/NH^ _ 

by the cyclic formula H*N:CY | , i,e. iso-carbamick^. This formula 

O 

offers a satisfactory explanation for the behaviour of urea during 
hydrolysis by acids, etc. It has the same em|nriral, but not the sanu* 
structural formula, as ammonium cyanatc, (NFl 4 )('KC), from which 
it was first prepared synthetically by Wohler in 1828. 

When separated from the urine, it is found to be crystalline and 
readily soluble in water, alcohol, and acetone?: it has a saltish taste, 
and is neutral to litmus paper. Pure urea melts at 132® C. 

When treated with nitric acid, nitrate of urea (C()NgH 4 JIM 03 ) 
is formed ; this crystallises in lozenge-shaped tablets, or hexagons 
(fig. 36, d). When treated with oxalic acid, prismatic crystals of urea 
oxalate, (C0N2H4)2.H2C2O4, are formed (fig. 36, /;). 

These crystals may be readily obtained in an irnimre form by 
adding excess of the respective acids to urine which has !Ka?n concern- 
trated to a third or a quarter of its bulk. 

Under the influence of an enzyme secreted by certain micro¬ 
organisms, such as the Micrococcus urecc, which grows readily in stale 
urine, urea takes up water, and is converted into ammonium carbonate 
[C0N2H4 + 2H20 = (NH 4 )iiC 03 ]. Hence the ammoniacal odour of 
putrid urine. 
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Many leguminous seeds, especially the soy-bean, contain an enzyme 
(urease) whic'h (’onverts urea into ammonia and carbon dioxide j this 
may be used for estimating urea (see Lesson XXII). 

By means of nitrous acid, urea is broken up into carbonic acid, water, 
and nitrogen. 'Fhis may be used as a test for urea. Add fuming nitric 
a(‘id (/.e. nitric acid containing liitrous acid in solution) to a solution of 
iir(‘a, or to urine ; an abundant evolution of gas l)ubl)les takes place. 

'Fhe main reaction whi(‘h takes place between sodium hypo- 
bromitc* and urea may be represented thus : — 

;VNaBr() f (- COjj f 3NaBr f 2H^O f- Ng 

jwHliunj |ur«ja( lf:arlK>ni<; Iwater) (nitro- 

hypobromitei ;wul| bromidt:! gen] 

Side rc‘aetions of a com[>Iex nature also occur, and under the usual 



experimental conditions a certain amount (0*7 per cent.) of carbon 
monoxide is mixed with the nitrogen. 

This reaction is important, for on it one of the readiest methods 
for estimating urea depends. If the experiment is performed as 
directed on p. 180, nitrogen is the only gas that comes off, the carbonic 
acid bc‘ing a!)sorbed by excess of soda. The amount of nitrogen is a 
mcasun* of the amount of urea. 

"Fhe quantity of urea excreted is somewhat variable, the chief cause 
of variation f)cing the amount of protein food ingested. In a man 
taking the usual Voit diet containing about 100 grammes of |>rotcin 
(which will contain a!>out 16 grammes of nitrogen) the quantity of 
urea excreted daily averages grammes (500 grains). The perc!C‘ntag(t 
in human urine would then be 2 per cent. ; but this also varicj.s, because? 
the concentration of the urine varies consideraf>Iy in health. 'Fhe 
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excretion of urea is usually at a maximum three hours after a meal, 
especially after a meal rich in protein. 

Muscular exercise has but little effect on the amount of nitrogen 
discharged. This is strikingly different from what occairs in the aiso 
of carbonic acid ; the more the muscles work, the mf)r(» rarhonie uedd 
do they send into venous blood, which is rapidly (liHchargc‘d by tlie 
expired air. Muscular energy is derived normally from the c^anbuslion 
of non-nitrogenous material; this is very largely carbohydrate. If 
the muscles, however, are not supplied with the projier amount of 
carbohydrate and fat, or if the work done is very excessive, theti they 
consume some of their more precious protein material. 

Where is Urea Formed ?-““The older authors (’onsidcrcHl that it 
was formed in the kidneys, just as they also erroneously thought that 
carbonic acid was formed in the lungs. Pri^vost and Dumas were the 
■first to show that after complete extirpation of tlu; kidney the forma¬ 
tion of urea and other waste products goes on, and thetse accumulate 
in the blood and tissues. Similarly, in those cases of disease in 
which the kidneys cease work, urea is still formed and at’crumulates. 
This condition is called uresmia (or urea in the blood), and unless the 
waste substances are discharged from theT)ody the patient dies. 

Uraemia .—This term was originally api>lied on the erroneous 
supposition that it is urea or some antecedent of urt‘a whic*h acts as 
the poison. There is no doubt that the poison is not any constituent 
of normal urine ; if the kidneys of un animal are extirpated the animal 
dies in a few days, but there are no urtemic convulsions. In man also, 
if the kidneys are healthy or approximately so, and .suppres.sion of urine 
occurs from the simultancou.s blocking of both renal arteries by clot, or 
of both ureters by stones, again uraemia does not follow. On the other 
hand, uraemia may occur even while a patient with diseased kidneys is 
passing a considerable amount of urine. What the poison is that is 
responsible for the convulsions and coma is unknown. It is doulitless 
some abnormal katabolic product, hut whether this is [mMiuced by the 
diseased kidney cells, or in some other part of the body, is also unknown. 

Where, then, is the seat of urea formation ? The faetn of experi¬ 
ment and of pathology point very strongly in support of the theory that 
urea is formed in the liver. The principal are the following : — 

1. After removal of the liver in such animals as frogs, urea formation 
almost ceases, and ammonia is found in the urine instead. 

2. In mammals, the extirpation of the liver is such a serious 
operation that the animals die. But the liver of mammals cm be very 
largely thrown out of gear by the operation known as Eck's fistula, 
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whic'h (‘onsistH in connedlng the portal vein directly to the inferior 
vena cava. In these circinnstances the liver receives blood only by 
the hepatic artery. The amount of urea is lessened, and its place is 
taken l)y ammonia. 

3. When degenerative changes oc'cur in the liver, as in cirrhosis of 
that organ, the urea formed is much lessened, and its place is taken 
by ammonia. In acute yellow atrophy^ urea i.s almost absent from the 
urine, and, again, there is considerable inctrease in the ammonia. In 
this disea.se amino-acids such as leiuune and tyrosine arc also found in 
the urine ; these arise from the disintegration of the proteins of the 
liver cells, I:)ut they may in part originate in the intestine, and, escaping 
further decomposition in the degenerated liver, pass as such into the 
urine. 

We have to consider next the intermediate stages between protein 
and urea. In order that the student may grasp the meaning of urea 
formation it would be advisable for him to turn again to p. 71 and read 
the paragraph there relating to Chittenden’s views of diet, and to pp. 128 
and 131, which treat of protein absorption, for the question, What is a 
normal diet ? is intimately bound up with the (question, What is a 
normal urine ? If, for instance, the diet of the future is to contain 
only half as much protein as in the past, the urine of the future will 
' naturally show a nitrogenous output of half of that which has hitherto 
been regarded as normal. In people on such a reduced diet, Folin has 
shown that the decrease in urinary nitrogen falls mainly on the urea, 
but certain other nitrogenous katabolites, particularly one called 
creatinine, remain remarkably constant in absolute amount in spite of 
the great reduction in the protein ingested. 

llie laws governing the composition of urine are obviously the 
effect of the laws that govern protein katabolisrn. Many years ago 
Voit supposed that the protein ingested was utiliscxl partly in tissue 
formation, and ])artly remained in the carculating fluids as circulating 
protein ” ; lut further (!onsidered that the l)reakdown of the protein in 
the tissue.s was aecomi)lished with much greater difficulty than that in 
blood and lymph, and that the small amount of “ tissue protein ” which 
disintegrates as the result of the wear and tear of the tissues was 
dissolved and added to the “ circulating protein,” in whic^h alone the 
formation of final katabolic products such as urea was supposed to 
occur. As time went on, it was shown that many facts were incom¬ 
patible with this theory, and so it was largely displaced by Pfliiger’s 
view, in which it was held that the food protein must first be assimilated, 
and l>ecome part and parc'el of living cells before katabolisrn occurs. 
We now know that neither of these views is (*orrect, hut that nitro- 
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genous katabolism is of two kinds : one kind varies with the food ; 
it is therefore variable in amount, and occurs almost immediately or 
within a few hours after the food is absorb(‘d ; tlie amino-acdds aI)sorbed 
from the intestine are in great measure never built into living proto¬ 
plasm at all, and are simply taken to the liver, where they are 
deaminised, and their nitrogenous part converted into urea. 1 his 
variety of katabolism is called exogenous. The other kind of metaI)olism 
is constant in quantity and smaller in amount, and is due to the actual 
breakdown of protein matter in the body cells and tissues, whic*h had 
been built into them previously, d'his form of m(‘tul)olism is (*alled 
endogenous or tissue katabolism, and the final product is in |)art urea, 
but the waste nitrogen finds its way out of the body in other substances 
also, of which creatinine appears to be irnjxrrtant. d'his form of 
metabolism sets a limit to the lowest level of nitrogenous reciuirement 
attainable; the protein sufficient to maintain it is indispensable. 
Whether the amount of protein which is exogtaiously metabolised can 
be entirely dispensed with is at present questionable, and those who 
seek to replace it entirely by non-nitrogenous fcK)d are living dangerously 
near the margin. A point of considerable importance in this connection 
is, that the nitrogen of the protein is split off from it Ijy hydrolysis 
without oxidation. There is thu.s very little loss of potential energy, 
the energy of the products being nearly equal to that of the original 
protein; it is, however, the non-nitrogenous residue which is mainly 
available for oxidation, and thus for calorific processes. Thcj fact that 
muscular work does not normally increase nitrogenous metalxilism 
becomes intelligible in the light of the consideration that protein 
katabolism, in so far as its nitrogen is concerned, is independent 
of the oxidations which give rise to heat, or to the energy which is 
converted into work. The borly is very economical in so far as 
protein is concerned, and tissue or endogenous katabolism is kept 
at a low level. 

What is the proportion between exogenous and endogenous nitrogen 
katabolism ? It is very difficult to give any exact estimate. We do 
know that in ordinary diets the former is far in excess, and probably 
in a man excreting 16 grammes of nitrogen daily (that is, the amount 
corresponding to an intake of 100 grammes of protein), only a quartfu 
of this or even less represents tissue breakdown. 

The view we have advanced concerning urea formation, then, In 
that it is mainly the result of the conversion, by the liver, of amino- 
acids absorbed from the intestine into that substance. This view 
receives confirmation from experiments in which certain amino-acids, 
such as glycine, leucine, and arginine, have been injected direct into 
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the l>Iood •str(‘ain. The result is an increased formation of urea. In 
the case of arginine the exact chemical decomposition which takes place 
is known. We have already seen that arginine is a compound of a urea 
radical and a substance called ornithine (diainino-valeric acid, see 
{). 48); the liver is al)le to hydrolyse arginine, and so urea is liberated. 
'l"his power is due to the adion of a special enzyme called arginase^ 
which, although it i.s also found in other organs, is si)ecially abundant 
in the liver. In addition to this the ornithine itself is further broken 
up, and so an extra ([uantity of urea is formed. On the other hand, 
there are some amino-acids {e.g. tyrosine) which on injection do not lead 
to any in(‘rease in urea formation. 

If, however, we glance at the formula of ornithine, we see that it 
has one point in common with other amino-acids, siudi as glycine and 
leucine, to take simple e 3 xamples: -•* 

Ornithine C 5 H 12 N 2 O 2 
Glycine CgH^NOg 
Leucine 

That is, in all cases the carbon atoms arc more numerous than the 
nitrogen atoms. In urea, CON 2 H 4 , the reverse is the case. The 
amino-acids must therefore be split into simpler compounds, which 
unite with one another to form urea. Urea formation is thus in part 
synthetic. These simpler coni[)ounds are ammonium salts. Schroder^s 
work proved that ammonium carbonate is one of the urea precursors, 
if not the princijml one. 'Fhe equation which represents the reaction 
is as follows : 

(N - CON2H4 + 2H,/) 

jaiiuuMiiiutn lurfTftl (waliirl 

«at donate) 

Schroder’s principal experimc*nt was this : a mixture of defibrinated 
filocKl and ammonium carlwnate was injected into the liver by the 
|)ortal vein ; the blood leaving the liver by the hepatic vein was 
ffHind to c'ontain urea in abundance. I'his does not occur when the 
.same experiment i.s [performed with any other organ of the body, so 
that Sclircaler’.s experiments also prove the great im[)ortan(X^ of the 
liver in urea formation. Similar results were ol)tained by Nencki with 
ammonium carbamate. 

We must further rc‘member that ammonia itself is one of the pro- 
<lucts of digestion of protein in the intestine, and it may jjossibly, to a 
small extent, be a result of tissue katabolism. Thk ammonia passes 
into the blcKx!, where it unites with carbonic acid to form either the 
carl)amate or carbonate of ammonium. Thus ammonia, whether 
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formed directly or by the breakdown of umino-at'ids, is the principal 
immediate precursor of urea. 

The following structural formukc show tli(‘ nLitionship betw**(.*n 
ammonium carbonate, ammonium cari)aiTiate, and urea : • 


/O.NH^ 

x().NH4 

(lunmonium carbonutel 


o-c 


■NFL> 
O.NIbi 

I a minoni ii tu oa rl >amat e | 


() 


NH, 

■ NH.. 


The loss of one molecule of water from ainmonium carbonate pro™ 
duces ammonium carbamaU*; the loss ol a scr‘f>nd rnolec'ule of wat(*r 
produces urea. But this view, though simple, will have to bet modified 
if Werner’s conception of the strudure of urea is a(‘cc|)ted (see p. 184). 


AMMONIA 

The urine of man and c'arnivora (’ontains small quaiititic*s of 
ammonium salts. I'he reason that some ammonia always slips through 
into the urine is that a part of the ammonia-containing l)lood |)asses 
through the kidney before reaching organs, sucli as the livtT, which are 
capable of synthesising urea. In man the daily amount of ammonia, 
excreted varies between and I *2 grammt‘S : the average is b-7 
gramme. 'I'he ingestion of ammonium car[>onate does not incTcase th(! 
amount of ammonia in th(,‘ urine, but inctreases the amount of urea, into 
which substance the ammonium carbonate i.s easily convt^rted. But if 
a more stable salt, such as ammonium chloride, is given, it apjiears as 
such in the urine. 

In normal circumstances the umoimt of ammonia depends on thc! 
adjustment between the production of acid .substanc^es in metabolism 
and the supply of bases in the food. Ammonia formation is the 
})hysiological remedy for deficiency of bases. 

When the production of acids is excessive (as in dialietes, or wlien 
mineral acids are given by the mouth or injected into the fdcK>d%strc‘arn), 
the result is an increase of thc physiologit^al remedy, and exams of 
tlie ammonia passes over into the urine. Under normal cxinditions 
ammonia is kept at a minimum, being finally converted into the less 
toxic substance urea, which the kidneys ea.sily excrete. The defencre 
of the organism against acids which are very toxic is an iiKTease of 
ammonia formation, or, to put it more correctly, less of the ammonia 
formed is converted into urea. 

Under the opposite conditions --namely, excess of alkali, eithf?r in 
food or given as such-^'-Lhe ammonia disappears from the urine, all 
being converted into urea. Hence the diminution of ammonia in the 
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urine of man on a vegetable diet, and its absence in the urine of 
herbivorous animals. 

Not only is this the case, but if ammonium chloride is given to a 
herbivorous animal like a rabbit, the urinary ammonia is but little 
increased. It reacts with sodium carbonate in the tissues, forming 
ammonium carbonate (which is excreted as urea) and sodium chloride. 
Herbivora also suffer much more from, and are more easily killed by, 
acids than carnivora, their organisation not permitting a ready supply 
of ammonia to neutralise excess of acids. 


CREATINE AND CREATININE 

Creatine is an abundant constituent of muscle; its chemical 
structure is very like that of arginine ; it contains a urea radical, 
and by boiling it with baryta it splits into urea and sarcosine (methyl- 
glycine), as shown in the following equation :— 

C4H9N3O2 + H2O = CON2H4 -i- C3H 7NO2 

[creatincj [water] [urea] [sarcosine] 


The same decomposition is shown graphically on p. 48. 

Creatine is absent from normal urine, but it is present in the urine 
of infants ; also during starvation, in acute fevers, in women during 
involution of the uterus, and in certain other conditions in which 
there is rapid loss of muscular material. 

Its normal fate in the body is unknown ; it may be converted into 
urea as in the foregoing equation, but injection of creatine into the 
blood-stream does not cause any increase in urea formation; the 
creatine injected is almost wholly excreted unchanged. 

It also is not converted into creatinine, although it ha's been 
generally assumed that this conversion does occur. The transforma¬ 
tion of creatine into creatinine is shown in the following equation :— * 


C4H9N3O2 - H2O == C4H7N3O 

[creatine] [water] [creatinine] 

Recent researches have entirely failed to substantiate the view that 
the urinary creatinine originates from the muscular creatine. If 
creatine (an innocuous neutral substance) were converted by the loss 
of water in the muscles into creatinine (a strongly basic substance), 
it would be contrary to all that is known of the chemical changes which 
occur in the body. 
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Creatinine is present in the urine. Amongst all the inconstances 
of urinary composition, it appears to be the substance most constant 
in amount, diet and exercise having no effect on it. Folin’s view, that 
its amount is a criterion of the extent of endogenous nitrogenous 
metabolism, has steadily gained ground, and the work of the past 
few years has shown that the liver and not the muscles is the seat 
of its formation. Some observers have supposed that certain tissue 
enzymes, termed creatase and creatinase, are agents in its formation 
and destruction ; others have failed to discover the presence of these 
enzymes in the liver. On this and on other points there are differ¬ 
ences of opinion, but without discussing the pros and cons of minor 
details, the following view of J. Mellanby may be taken as a working 
hypothesis of the metabolic history of the substances in question. 
Mellanby took as his starting point the investigation of the contra¬ 
dictory data relating to the proportion of creatine and creatinine in 
muscle, and by improved methods showed that creatinine is never 
present in muscle at all, even after prolonged muscular work. He then 
studied in the developing bird the amount of creatine at different stages, 
and found that it is entirely absent in the chick’s musculature up to 
the twelfth day of incubation ; after this date the liver and the muscular 
creatine develop pari passu. After hatching, the liver still continues 
to grow rapidly, and the creatine percentage in the muscles increases 
also, although the development in the size of the muscles occurs very 
slowly. This and other experiments on the injection of creatine and 
creatinine into the blood-stream finally led Mellanby to the following 
hypothesis: Certain products of protein katabolism, the nature 
of which is uncertain, are carried by the blood to the liver, and 
from these the liver forms creatinine; this is transported to the 
muscles and there stored as creatine; when the muscles are 
saturated with creatine, excess of creatinine is then excreted by 
the kidneys. The small amount of creatinine excreted in diseases of 
the liver also supports the view that this organ is responsible for 
creatinine formation. 

These views have been and will be subjected to the usual tests of 
criticism and renewed research; they certainly appear to explain some 
of our previous difficulties, though the ultimate fate of the muscular 
creatine is still unsolved. 

THE INOBGANIC COlfeTITUENTS OF HBmE 

The inorganic or mineral constituents of urine are chiefly chlorides, 
phosphates, sulphates, and carbonates ; the metals with which these 
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are in combination arc sodium, potassium, ammonium, calcium, and 
magnesium. The total amount of these salts excreted varies from 19 
to 25 grammes daily, lire most abundant is sodium chloride, which 
averages in amount 10 to 16 grammes per diem. These substances 
are derived from two sources—first from the food, and secondly as the 
result of metabolic processes. The chlorides and most of the phos¬ 
phates come from the food ; the sulphates and some of the phosphates 
are the result of metabolism. The sulphates are derived from the 
changes that occur in the proteins ; the nitrogen of proteins leaves the 
body chiefly as urea ; the sulphur of the proteins is oxidised to form 
sulphuric acid, which passes into the urine in the form of sulphates. 
The excretion of sulphates, moreover, runs parallel to that of urea. 
Sulphates, like urea, are the result of exogenous protein metabolism ; 
endogenous metabolism, so far as sulphur is concerned, is represented 
in the urine chiefly by less fully oxidised compounds of sulphur. The 
chief tests for the various salts have been given in the practical 
exercises at the head of this lesson. 

Clilorides.—The chief chloride is that of sodium. The ingestion of 
sodium chloride is followed by its appearance in the urine, some on the 
same day, some on the next day. Some is decomposed to form the 
hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice. The salt, in passing through 
the body, fulfils the useful office of stimulating metabolism and 
excretion. 

Sulphates.—The sulphates in the urine are principally those of 
potassium and sodium. They are derived from the metabolism 
of proteins in the body. Only the smallest trace enters the 
body with the food. Sulphates have an unpleasant bitter taste 
(for instance, Epsom salts) ; hence we do not take food that 
contains them. The sulphates vary in amount from T5 to 3 grammes 
daily. 

In addition to these sulphates there is a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid, comprising about one-tenth of the total, which is combined with 
organic radicals ; the compounds are known as ethereal sulphates, 
and they originate mainly from putrefactive processes occurring in the 
intestine. The most important of these ethereal sulphates are phenyl 
sulphate of potassium and indoxyl sulphate of potassium. The latter 
originates from the indole formed injthe intestine, and as it yields 
indigo when treated with certain reag^^ it is sometimes called indican. 
It is very important to remember that the indican of urine is not the 
same thing as the indican of plants. Both yield indigo, but there the 
resemblance ceases. 
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The equation representing the formation oi potassium phenyl* 
sulphate is as follows :— 


CeHsOH + = SO„ -1 H.p 

(phenol) (potassium (potaHsium (watcil 

hydrogen sulphate) phenyl-sulphate) 


The formation of potassium indoxyl-suiphate may be n*|)re.sente<i 

CH 

as follows:— Indole, on absorption is eonverted 

NH 

C-OH 

into indoxyl : CgH^ ' \CH. 

NH 

Indoxyl then interaHs with polassima hydrogen sulphate as 
follows : ^ 

C«H,N0 + S02 i Il.O 

(Indoxyl) (potassium ^ (fKjtassium Iv^aterj 

hydrogen sulphate) indoxyl-suiphate) 

The formation of such sulphates is important; the aromatic* .sub¬ 
stances liberated by putrefactive processes in the intestine arc* poisoncnis, 
but their conversion into ethereal sulphates renders them innocuous, 
(For tests for indoxyl in urine sec Advanced Course, Lesson XX V.) 

Carbonates.—Carbonates and bicarhonates of sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, and ammonium are present in alkaline urine only. They 
arise from the carbonates of the fcxKl, or from vegetable acids (iiKilic*, 
tartaric, etc.) in the food. They are, thenifore, found in the urine: of 
herbivora and vegetarians, whose urine is thus rencic?red alkaline. 
Urine containing carbonates becomes, like saliva, cloudy on stiinding, 
the precipitate consisting of calcium carbonate, and also fihosphales. 
Phosphates.—Two clas.ses of phosphates occur in norinar urine : « 

1. Alkaline phosphates that is, phosphates of .sodium (abundant) 
and potassium (scanty). 

2. Earthy phosphates, that is, phosphates of caiedutn (alnmclfint) 
and magnesium (scanty). 

The composition of the in urine is liable to variation. 

In acid urine the acidity is the acid salts. 'Lhese are chiefly 

sodium dihydrogen phosphafe, NaH 2 F 04 , and cmicium, dihydrogen 
phosphate, Ca(H 2 p 04 ) 2 . 

In neutral urine, in addition, disodium hydrogen phosphate 
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(NagHPO^), calcium hydrogen phosphate, CaHP 04 , and magnesium 
hydrogen phosphate, MgHP 04 , found. • In alkaline urine there may 
be instead of, or in addition to the above, the normal phosphates of 
sodium, calcium, and magnesium [Na 3 P 04 , Ca 3 (P 04)25 Mg 3 (P 04 ) 2 ]. 

The earthy phosphates are precipitated by rendering the urine 
alkaline by ammonia. In urine undergoing putrefaction, ammonia is 
formed from the urea : this also precipitates the earthy phosphates. 
The phosphates most frequently found in the white creamy precipitate 
which occurs in decomposing urine are— 

(1) Triple phosphate or ammonium - magnesium phosphate 
(NH 4 MgP 04 + 6H20). This crystallises in ‘‘ coffin-lid ” crystals (see 
fig. 37) or feathery stars. 



Fig. 37.—Ammonium-magnenum 
or triple phosphate. 

(2) Stellar phosphate, or calcium phosphate, which crystallises in 
star-like clusters of prisms. 

As a rule, normal urine gives no precipitate when it is boiled ; but 
sometimes neutral, alkaline, and occasionally faintly acid urine give 
a precipitate of calcium phosphate when boiled; this precipitate is 
amorphous, and is liable to be mistaken for albumin. It may be 
distinguished readily from albumin, as it is soluble in a few drops of 
acetic acid, whereas coagulated protein does not dissolve. 

The phosphoric acid in the urine chiefly originates from the 
phosphates of the food, but is partly a decomposition or katabolic 
product of the phosphorised organic materials in the body, such 
as lecithin and nuclein. The amount of PgOg in the twenty-four 
hours' urine varies from 2*5 to 3*5 grammes, of which the earthy 
phosphates contain about half (1 to 1*5 gramme). 
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1 . UREA NITRATE.—Evaporate some urine in a dish to a 
quarter of its bulk. Pour the concentrated urine into a watch-glass; 
let it cool, and add a few drops of strong, but not fuming, nitric acid. 
Crystals of urea nitrate separate out. Examine these microscopically. 

2. UREA OXALATE. — Concentrate the urine as in the last 
exercise, and add oxalic acid. Crystals of urea oxalate separate out. 
Examine these microscopically. 

3. URIC ACID.—Examine microscopically the crystals of uric acid 
in some urine, to which 5 per cent, of hydrochloric acid has been added 
twenty-four hours previously. Note that they are deeply tinged with 
pigment, and to the naked eye look like granules of cayenne pepper. 

When microscopically examined, the crystals are seen to be large 
bundles, principally in the shape of barrels, with spicules projecting 
from the ends, and whetstones. If oxalic acid is used instead of 
hydrochloric acid in this experiment, the crystals axe smaller, and 
more closely resemble those observed in pathological urine in cases 
of uric acid gravel (see fig. 38). 

Dissolve the crystals in caustic potash and then carefully add 
excess of hydrochloric acid. Small crystals of uric acid again fom. 

Murexide Place a little uric acid, or a urate (for instance, 

serpent’s urine), in a dish; add a little dilute nitric acid and evaporate 
to dryness on a water-bath. A yellowish-red residue is left. Add a 
little ammonia carefully. The residue turns to violet. This is due to the 
formation of murexide or purpurate of ammonia. On the addition of 
potash the colour becomes bluer. 

Schifs Dissolve some uric acid in sodium carbonate solu¬ 

tion. Put a drop of this on blotting paper, add a drop of silver 
nitrate, and warm gently; the black colour of reduced silver is seen 
on the paper. 

Folin's Suspend a minute quantity of uric acid in a few 

c.c. of water and add two or three drops of a saturated solution of 
sodium carbonate to dissolve it. To the clear solution add 1 or 2 c.c. 
of Folin’s phosphotungstic acid reagent (see Lesson XXIIL), and 
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enough saturated sodium carbonate solution (or a few crystals of 
sodium carbonate) to render the mixture alkaline. A blue colour 
develops. This test may be employed for the estimation of uric acid 
in urine (see Lesson XXIII.). 

Reduction of Fehling's Solution .—Dissolve some uric acid by 
boiling it with sodium carbonate solution. Add Fehling’s solution 
and boil again; a white precipitate of copper urate is formed, and 
on boiling for some time, reduction occurs with the formation of 
cuprous oxide. Repeat the experiment with Nylander's solution, 
or with Benedict’s qualitative reagent (p. 19); no reduction occurs ; 
this demonstrates the advantage of such solutions when testing 
diabetic urine for small quantities of glucose. 

4. DEPOSIT OF URATES OR LITHATES (LATERITIOUS 
DEPOSIT).—The specimen of urine from the hospital contains excess 
of urates, which have become deposited on the urine becoming cool. 
They are tinged with pigment (uroerythrin), and have a pinkish 
colour, like brickdust; hence the term ** lateritious.'* Examine 
microscopically. The deposit is usuaUy amorphous—that is, non- 
crystalline. Sometimes crystals of calcium oxalate (envelope crystals 
—octahedra) are seen also; these are colourless. 

The deposit of urates dissolves on heating the urine. 

5. DEPOSIT OF PHOSPHATES.—Another specimen of patho¬ 
logical urine contains excess of phosphates, which have formed a 
white deposit on the urine becoming alkaline. This precipitate does 
not dissolve on heating; it may be increased. It is, however, soluble 
in acetic acid. Examine microscopically for coflto-lid crystals of triple 
phosphate (ammonium-magnesium phosphate), or crystals of stellar 
(calcium) phosphate, and for mucus. Mucus is flocculent to the 
naked eye, amorphous to the microscope. 

N.B.-—On boiling neutral, alkaline, or even faintly acid urine it 
may become turbid from deposition of phosphates. The solubility 
of this deposit in a few drops of acetic acid distinguishes it from 
albumin, for which it is liable to be mistaken. 

Some of the facts described in the foregoing exercises have been 
already dwelt upon in the preceding lesson. They are, however, 
conveniently grouped together here, as all involve the use of the 
microscope. 
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URIC ACID 

Uric acid (C 5 N 4 H 4 O 3 ) is in mammals the medium by which only i 
small quantity of nitrogen is excreted from the body. It is, ho^Yever 
in birds and reptiles the principal nitrogenous constituent of 
urine. It is not present in the free state, but is combined with hase, 
to form urates. 

It may be obtained from human urine by adding 5 c.c. of hydro 
chloric acid to 100 c.c. of the urine, and allowing the mixture to stan< 
for twelve to twenty-four hours. The crystals which form are deepi] 
tinged with urinary pigment, and though by repeated solution ii 
caustic soda or potash, and reprecipitation by hydrochloric acid, the; 
may be obtained free from pigment, pure uric acid is more readil; 
obtained from-the solid urine of a serpent or bird, which consist 
principally of the acid ammonium urate. This is dissolved in soda 
and then the addition of hydrochloric acid produces as before th 
crystallisation of uric acid from the solution. 

The pure acid crystallises in colourless rectangular plates or prism#!' 
In striking contrast to urea it is a most insoluble substance ; at 37® € 
uric acid dissolves in pure water in the proportion of 1 : 1500 
(Gudzent), and at 18° in the proportion 1 : 39500 (His and Paul). Th 
forms which uric acid assumes when precipitated from human urine 
either by the addition of hydrochloric acid or in certain pathologies 
processes, are very various, the most frequent being the whetston 
shape; there are also bundles of crystals resembling sheaves, barrel# 
and dumb-bells (see fig. 38). 

The murexide test which has just been described among the practice 
exercises is the principal test for uric acid. The test has received th 
name on account of the resemblance of the colour to the purple of th 
ancients, which was obtained from certain snails of the genus Jkfurex. 

Another reaction that uric acid undergoes (though it is not applicabl 
as a test) is that on treatment with certain oxidising reagents urea an 
oxalic acid can be obtained from it. It is, however, doubtful wheth^ 
a similar oxidation occurs in the normal metabolic processes < 
the body. 

Uric acid does not contain the carboxyl group (COOH) which : 
typical of organic acids, and in aqueous solution its reaction is neutra 
Nevertheless one of its hydrogen atoms is replaceable by a metall: 
radical, and it acts, therefore, in aqueous solutions as a monobasic acic 
and forms primary salts (also called mono-, bi-, or acid urates). In th 
presence of strong bases it ioxm.% . secondary salts (also called neutra 
normal, or di-urates). The secondary salts, however, only exist in tl 
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solid condition or in the presence of strong alkali. By water they are 
decomposed at once into primary salt and alkali; by carbonic acid they 
are decomposed into primary salt and alkali carbonate. A third series 
of salts (quadri-urates or hemi-urates) were formerly assumed to exist, 
but it has been shown that these substances are merely mixtures of 
uric' acid and primary urate. 

In water, in urine, and in the blood we have only to deal with 
primary urates. It has been shown that the primary or mono-sodium 
urate (C 5 H 3 NaN 40 j,) occurs in two modifications, the a and the /i forms. 
The unstable a-salt is gradually transfemmed in aqueous solution into 
the stable /i-salt owing to an intra-rnolccular change. It is assumed 
that the two salts correspond to the two 
tautomeric modifications of uric* acid (see 
p. 201), the lactam form giving rise to the 
unstable and the lactim form to the stable 
salt. The solubility of the unstable a form 
at 37® C. is about 34 per cent, greater than 
that of the ft form. These facts have a 
bearing on the pathological conditions occur¬ 
ring in gout; normally the small amount of 
urate in the blood is held in solution ; in 
gout the amount is increased, and the excess 
is probably in the unstable a form : the con¬ 
version of this into the stable ft form gives 
rise to the deposition of urates in the 
tissues whic'h ocemrs during the c'ourse of 
the attack. 

I’he quantity of urk' acid excTeted by an adult varies from 7 to 
li) grains (0*5 to ()*7r) gramme daily), d'he method used for estimating 
uric acid is based on the discxivery mach by Hopkins, that when the 
urine is saturated with ammonium chloride, all the uric acid is pre¬ 
cipitated in the form of ammonium urate ; the precipitate is collected 
and the uric add in it is then determined. Details of the method 
founded on this reaction and of Folin's new colorimetric method with 
phosphotungstic acid arc given in Lesson XXIII. 

Origin of Uric Acid. Uric acid is not formed in the kidney. 
When the kidneys are removed uric acid continues to be formed and 
ac!cumulates in the organs, especially in the liver and spleen. The liver 
has been removed from birds, and uric acid is then hardly formed at all, 
its place being taken by ammonia and lactic acid. It is therefore 
probable that in these animals ammonia and lactic acid are normally 
synthesised in the liver to form uric acid. 
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Fig. SH. —Uric acid crysiaU, 
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This synthetic origin of uric acid, which is so iin|>ortant in birds 
and snakes, does not, however, occur in niarnnials. In manunals 
uric acid is the chief end-product of the katabolism of cell nuclei or 
of nucleic acid, the principal constituent of the nuclei (see p. 04 ). 
This therefore leads us next to study : 

Purine Substances.* Emil Fischer showed that among the df‘- 
composition products of nuclein are derivatives of a suhstanc(‘ Ik* 
has named purine. The empirical formulic for j)iirine, tin* purine bases, 
and uric acid are as follows 

Purine . . C5H4N4 

Hypoxanthine . C5H4N4O Monoxypurine l 

Xanthine. . 051^4X402 Dioxypurinct I Purim* 

Adenine . . (.'5H3N4.N Ho Amino-purine jhjises. 

Guanine . . (^5H3N4().N Hg Amino-oxypurine j 

Uric acid . . G5H4N4()2 'rrioxyi>urine 

There are a large number of purine derivatives, but many of them 
have at present no physiological im}>ortan('(*. Othcu’s iti addition to 
those already enumerated are theophylline (dinudhybxanthine), 
theobromine (also a dim ethyl-xanthine), (aiffeine (trimc*thyl-xanthine) ; 
these are of interest, as they o('cur in tea, eoeoa, and (’ofT(‘e. A f<*w 
words more may be added in re.s|)(*('t to those in our list. 

Purine itself has' never been dis(’OV(‘red in th(‘ body. It has the 
following structural formula : 

I I 

H-C C—NH 

il II //--H 

N-C N 

The purine nucleus is depicted in tlu* next formula, and its atoms 
have been empirically numlxTCfi as shown, for convcmience of 
description :. 

bN. h: 

I I 

-c '■■c: -"N, 



•■IN—■'0-“N 

Hypoxantiine is found in the body tissues and fluids, und in the 
urine. It may be termed 6-oxypurine, as the oxygen is attached to 
the atom numljered 0 in the purine niK-leus. 
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XantMne is found with hypoxanthine in the body. It is 2, 6-dioxy- 
purinc, its oxygen atoms being attached to the atoms numbered 2 and 
6 in the purine nucleus. 

HN C-^-0 HN --- C--0 


-C (> -NH 

II II 

1 hypoxanthine 1 


0--:C 


O-NH. 


HN N ' 

I xanthine 1 


Adenine is found in the tis.sues, blood, and urine. It is 6-amino- 
])urine. 

Guanine is also a decomposition product of nucleins. Combined 
with calcium it gives the brilliancy to the scales of fishes, and is also 
found in the bright tapetum of the eyes in these animals. It is a con¬ 
stituent of guano, and here is probably derived from the fish eaten by 
marine birds. It is 2-amino-6-oxyf)urine. 

N C -- NH.> HN .- C () 


C ■ ■ NH 

II 

C --- N' 

(adenine] 


;c--H 




N -. C — 

(guanine] 


>C -H 


Uric Acid (2, 6, 8-trioxypurine) offers an example of tautomerism 
(see p. 30). E. Fischer showed that it exists in two modifications 
according to the following formulae: ■ 

H.N ^ C : O N - C.OH 


HO.C 


;;C.OH 


H.N ™ C — NH ^ 

(laetam mwlification forming 
unstable a.-uratefil 


N = C — N 

(lactim modification forming 
stable /Sr«uraie!s.] 


The dose chemical relation.ship of uric acid to the purine bases is 
obvious from a study of the formulae ju.st given. Just as in the case 
of urea, uric acid, however, may be exogenously or endogenously 
formed. Certain kinds of food increase uric acid because they contain 
nuclein (for instance, sweetbreads) in abundance, or purine bases (for 
instance, hypoxanthine in meat); the uric acid which originates in this 
way is termed exagemus. Certain diets, on the other hand, increase 
uric acid formation by leading to an increase of leucocytes, and conse¬ 
quently to an increase in the metabolism of their nuclei; in other case.s 
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the leucocytes may increase from other causes, as in liie disease nainccl 
leucocythx'mia. The uric acid that arises from nuciear katahoHsm 
is termed endogenous. Although special attention has direeted to 
the nuclei of leucocytes because they can [)e readily examined during 
life, it must be remembered that niu'lein metabolism of all <*c*lls may 
contribute to uric acid formation. 

A study of uric acid formation forms a usc‘ful ocdision on which 
to allude to enzyme actions in mdabolism generally, bnzyiiies of a 
digestive kind are not ('onfmed to the interior of the alimentary eamil ; 
but most of the body ('ells an; provided with enzymes to assist them 
cither in utilising the nutrient maUTials brought to them by tin* l^lood- 
stremm, or in breaking them down ])reviously to expelling them as 
waste substances. The (‘nzyme which enai)lc‘S the* liver eells tea turn 
glycogen into sugar is the ora* which has Ix'cn known longest. 'Fhe 
enzyme c'allcd arginase (see p. 189), which l<‘ads to the* hydndysis of 
arginine into urea and ornithine, is one of the na^re recently discc»vercd. 
Other examples which may l>c mentioned are prc4,eolytie and peptc^lylic' 
enzymes (tissue erepsin, etc.) found in many organs. 

The formation of uric* acid from nuelc-in i.s perhaps tin* best instance* 
of all, for here we have to deal with numerous enzymes acting one after 
another. These arc present to an almost negligible extc*nt in the juicn*s 
of the alimemtary c'anal, and have lieen studied in the* extrads of 
different organs ; their di.strilnttion varies a good deal in difT<*rent 
animals, and in the different organs of the* same animal ; s|>eaking 
generally, they arc most abundant in liver and splc*en. 'Ehe general 
term nuclease is givem to the whole grou|>, and a dozen or more* have 
been described which deal with dilTerent steps in the eleavagi* of the 
nucleic ac'id complex, 'fhey are classified into nurkinasrs wliieh resolve* 
the molecule into mononucleotides, i.e. compounds of earbohydriitc*, 
phosphoric acid, and one base ; nucleotidases whicdi liljeriitc* fiho.sphoric! 
acid, leaving the carbohydrate still united to the base ; nuckmhiasts 
which hydrolytically cleave the base and car!>ohydrate apart; deamin¬ 
ases which remove the amino-group from the purine basc*.s so set free!; 
one of these, called adenase, converts adenine into hypoxantliin<% iincl 
another, called guanase, converts guanine into xanthine, f inally, 
oxidases step in, which convert hypoxanthinc* into xanthine, itncl 
xanthine into uric acid. But even that does not bring the list to a con¬ 
clusion, for in some organs (especially the liver) there is a cmpacity to 
destroy uric acid after it is formed, and so animals are protected from a 
too great accumulation of this substance. Wliat exactly happens to 
the uric acid is not certain, although it is clear that the prcMliirts of its 
breakdown (probably allantoin and urea) are not so harmful as uric acid 
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itself. The enzyme responsible for uric acid destruction is called the 
uricolytic enzyme. The uric acid which ultimately escapes as urates 
(normally) in the urine is the undestroyed residue. The uricolytic 
enzyme, however, is not present to any marked extent in the human 
subject. 

HIPPURIQ ACID 

Hippuric acid (C9H9NO3), combined with bases to form hippurates, 
is present in small quantities in human urine, but in large quantities 
in that of herbivora. This is due to the food of herbivora containing 
substances belonging to the aromatic group—the benzoic acid series. 
If benzoic acid is given to a man, it unites with glycine with the 
elimination of a molecule of water, and is excreted as hippuric acid :— 


CeHsCOOHn- 

CH2NH2 

CH2NH.co.C0H5 

1 

+H2O 

[benzoic acid] 

COOH 

[glycine] 

COOH 

[hippuric acid] ? 

[water] 


This is a well-marked instance of synthesis carried out in the animal 
body, and experimental investigation shows that it is accomplished by 
the living cells of the kidney itself; for if a mixture of glycine, benzoic 
acid, and defibrinated blood is perfused through the kidney (or mixed 
with a minced kidney just removed from the body of an animal), their 
place is found to have been taken by hippuric acid. 

It may be crystallised from horse’s urine by evaporating to a syrup 
and saturating with hydrochloric acid. The crystals are dissolved in 
boiling water, filtered, and on cooling the acid again crystallises out. 
It melts at 186‘' C., and on further heating gives rise to the odour of 
bitter almond oil. 

URINARY DEPOSITS 

The different substances that may occur in urinary deposits are 
formed elements and chemical substances. 

The formed or histological elements may consist of blood cor¬ 
puscles, pus, mucus, epithelial cells, spermatozoa, casts of the urinary 
tubules, fungi, and entozoa. All of these, with the exception of a small 
quantity of mucus, which forms a flocculent cloud in the urine (and 
spermatozoa), are pathological, and the microscope is chiefly employed 
in their detection. 

The chemical substances are uric acid, urates, calcium oxalate, 
calcium carbonate, and phosphates. Rarer forms are leucine, tyrosine, 
xanthine and cystine. We shall, however, here only consider the 
commoner deposits, and for their identification the microscope and 
chemical tests must both be employed. 
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Deposit of Uric Acid.—This is a sandy reddish deposit resembling 
cayenne pepper. It may be recognised by its crystalline form 
(fig. 38, p. 199) and by the murexide reaction. The presence of 
these crystals generally indicates an increased formation of uric acid, 
and if excessive, may lead to the formation of 
stones or calculi in the urinary tract. 

Deposit of Urates.—This is much commoner, 
and may, if the urine is concentrated, occur in 
normal urine when it cools. It is generally found 
in the concentrated urine of fevers ; and there 
appears to be a kind of fermentation, called the 
acid fermentation, which occurs in the urine after 
it has been passed, and which leads to the same 
result^ The chief constituent of the deposit is the 

Fig. 39.—Mono*sodium . j* . 

urate. primary or mono-sodium urate. 

This deposit may be recognised as follows :— 

1 . It has a pinkish colour; the pigment called uro-eryihrin is one 
of the pigments of the urine, but its relationship to the other urinary 
pigments is not known (see further, Lesson XXV). 

2. It dissolves upon warming the urine. 

Microscopically it is usually amorphous, but crystalline forms 
similar to those depicted in figs. 39 and 40 may occur. 




Fig. 40.—Mono- Fig. 41.—Envelope crystals Fig. 42.—Cystine crystals, 

ammonium urate. of calcium oxalate. 


Crystals of calcium oxalate may be mixed with this deposit (see 
fig. 41). 

Deposit of Calcium Oxalate.—This occurs in envelope crystals 
(octahedra) or dumb-bells. 

It is insoluble in ammonia and in acetic acid. It is soluble with 
difficulty in hydrochloric acid. 

Deposit of Cystine.—Cystine (C 6 H 12 N 2 S 2 O 4 ) is recognised by its 
colourless six-sided crystals (fig. 42). These ar^ rare : they occur only 
in acid urine, and they may form concretions or calculi. The constitu- 
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tion of cystine is given on p. 49 ; by reduction a substance called 
cysteine (amino-thio-propionic acid) is obtained from it. Cysteine 
yields on oxidation cysteic acid, and this splits into taurine and carbon 
dioxide. There is a good deal of evidence that the taurine of the bile 
is the source of the cystine of the urine; this anomalous course of 
metabolism runs in families. The following formulae indicate the 
relationship of cysteine, cysteic acid, and taurine :— 


CH2.SH 

1 

CH2.SO2.OH 

1 

ClTa-SOa.OH 

1 

1 

CH.NH2 

1 

1 

CH.NH2 

1 

CH2.NH2 

1 

COOH 

1 

COOH 


[cysteine] 

[cysteic acid] 

[taurine] 


Deposit of Phosphates,—These occur in alkaline urine. The 
urine may be alkaline when passed, due to fermentative changes occur¬ 




ring in the bladder. All urine, however, if exposed to the air (unless 
the air is perfectly pure, as on the top of a snow mountain), will in time 
become alkaline owing to an enzyme formed during the growth of the 
Micrococcus urece. This forms ammonium carbonate from the urea. 

CON2H4 -f- 2 H 2 O = (NH4)2COa 

[urea] [water] [ammonium 

carbonate] 

The ammonia renders the urine alkaline, and precipitates the 
earthy phosphates. The chief forms of phosphates that occur in 
urinary deposits are :— 

L Calcium phosphate, Ca 3 (P 04)2 : amorphous. 

2. Triple or ammonium-magnesium phosphate, MgNH 4 P 04 + 
6 H 2 O : coffin-lids and feathery stars (fig. 43). 
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3. Crystalline phosphate of cah'iuni, ('afllT).!, in rosetlc*s oi prisms^ 
in spherules, or in (lumb-hells (hg. 44). 

4. Magnesium phosphate, Mg;{(PC 4 )a t nerurs (jrrasionally 

and crystallises in long plates. 

All these phosphates are dissolved by a<*ids, such as aretie arid, 
without effervescence. 

They do not dissolve on heating the uritie ; in fac’t, tlie ainoiint of 
precipitate may be increased by h(‘ating. 

A solution of ammonium carbonat(‘ (I in b) eats tnagnesium phos¬ 
phate away from the edges ; it has no (‘fleet on the triple* phosphate*. A 
phosphate of calcium (CaHPC >4 + 2^1./)) may o(*ca.sionally be* <k‘fKrsited 
in acid urine. Pus in urine is apt to l)e inistak(!n for pho.sf)hate.s 5 but 
can be distinguished by the mi(‘rost*ope. 

Deposit of Calcium Carbonate, (’aCO.^, appears hut ran*fy as 
whitish balls or bis<’uit“shap(‘(l iKulies. It is commoner in the uriiK* (»f 
herbivora (see p. 194). It di.ssolves in acetic* or liycirochloric acid 
with effervescenc'e. 

The following is a summary of the chemical sedinnnU.s lliat may 
occur in urine 

CHEMICAL SEDIMENTS IN URINh: 

In Acid Ukine In Alkaijnk Uhink 

Uric Acid. —Whetstone, dum[>” Piunphak^, ‘(ailciurn phos- 

bcll, or sheaf-like aggn^gations of phate, f’ag(F 04 ) 2 . Ana^rphcais. 
crystals dec^ply tinged by pigment 4'ri[)le [phosphate, 

(fig. 38). ' MgNfl 4 p ()4 f fllL/). Cadlin lids 

Urales. —- Generally amor- or f(‘athery stars (figs. 37 and 

phous. d'he primary urate of 43). 

sodium (fig. 39) and of ammo- ( jilcimn hydn^gen phosphate, 
nium (fig. 40) may .sometimes CaHPO|. Ros(*ttes, .spherules, 
occur in star-.shaped clusters of dumh4)ells (fig. 44). 
needles or spheroidal clumps with Magnesium fdiosphutc*, 
projecting spines. Tinged brick- Mgjjd'M)^),^-f 2 H 2 C). Long pkti*.s. 
red. Soluble on warming. All solulde in acetic* acid with- 

Calcium Octahedra, out efferve.sc^enctN 

so-called envelope crystals (fig. ’’ rVi/c///#i CVir/;c/M/c, (faC/C)^.'-- 
41). In.soluble in acetic acid. ■ Bisc-tiit-shaped cTystals. Soluble 
Hexagonal plates ^ in ac'etic add with cffc‘rvcs(*enc!e, 
(fig. 42). Kare. ^ Ammmium Uraie,--^ TEorn- 

Leucine and 7yro$ine,—Kixtv. ap|>le ” spherules. 

Calcium Phosphate., Lcucim and 7yrosine.'--yiixy 

CaHPO 4 + 2 H 2 C 3 .- Rare. rare. 
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PATHOLOGICAL URINE 

1. URINE A is pathological urine containing albumin. It gives 
the usual protein tests. The following two are most freauently 
used in clinical work. 

If the urine is cloudy, it should be filtered before applying these 
tests. 

(a) Boil the top of a long column of urine in a test-tube. If the 
urine is acid, the albumin is coagulated. If the quantity of albumin 
is small, the cloudiness produced is readily seen, as the unboiled urine 
below it is clear. This is insoluble in a few drops of acetic acid, and 
so may be distinguished from phosphates. If the urine is alkaline, it 
should be first rendered acid with a little dilute acetic acid. 

(b) Heller's Nitric-Acid Test.^'^om some of the urine gently 

on to the surface of some nitric acid in a test-tub 3. A ring of 



Fio. 45.—Albuminometer of Esbach. 


white precipitate occurs at the junction of the two liquids. This 
test is used for small quantities of albumin.^ 

2. ESTIMATION OP ALBUMIN BY ESBACH’S ALBUMINO¬ 
METER.—-Esbach’s reagent for precipitating the albumin is made by 
dissolving 10 grammes of picric acid and 20 grammes of citric acid 
in 800 or 900 c.c. of boiling water, and then adding suf6.cient 
water to make up to a litre (1000 c.c.). 

Pour the urine into the tube (fig. 45) up to the mark U ; then the 
reagent up to the mark R. 016se the tube with a cork, and to ensure 
complete mixture tilt it to and fro a dozen times without shaking. 
Allow the corked tube to stand upright twenty-four hours ; then read 
off on the scale the height of the precipitate. The figures indicate 

1 In very concentrated normal urine, a white ring of urea nitrate may form 
under these conditions; this is obviously crystalline. Uric acid may also 
separate out if large excess of urates is present- This can bo obviated by 
previous dilution of the urino with water. 
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grammes of dried albumin in a litre of urine. Tbe percentage is 
obtained by dividing by 10. Thus, if the sediment stands at 3, tbe 
amount of albumin is 3 grammes per litre, or 0*3 gramme in IW c.c. 
When the albumin is so abundant that the sediment is above 4, a 
more accurate result is obtained by first diluting the urine with 
one or two volumes of water, and then multiplying the resulting 
figure by 2 or 3, as the case may be. If the amount of albumin is 
less than 0*05 per-cent., it cannot be accurately estimated by this 
method. 

3. UEINE B is a diabetic urine: It has a high specific gravity. 
The presence of sugar is shown by the reduction (yellow precipitate 
of cuprous oxide) that occurs on boiling with Fehling's and similar 
solutions (see p. 19, also p. 197). 

4. ESTIMATION OF GLUCOSE. The following four methods 
are available for the guantitative determination of glucose : (a) The 
polarimetric method (see p. 224, also Appendix); (b) the fermentar 
tion method; (c) the gravimetric, and (d) volumetric methods by 
means of Fehling’s or similar solutions. 

The fermentcUion method is less accurate than the other methods. 
It is carried out in a fermentation saccharimeter, such as Einhom’s. 
This consists of a U-shaped tube, the longer limb of which is closed 
and carries an empirical graduation, indicating the percentage of 
glucose, corresponding to the amount of carbonic acid gas developed. 
Ten c.c. of the urine, mixed with some yeast, are taken, and the 
apparatus is filled with this mixture, care being taken to remove all 
air-bubbles. After twenty-four hours* fermentation at roomi tempera¬ 
ture, the percentage of glucose is read off. 

The gravimetric method is the most accurate of and of the 
many modifications of it the Kjeldahl-Allihn method is now con¬ 
sidered the best. In this the reduction of Fehling’s solution, taken 
in excess, is carried out in an atmosphere of hydrogen (or coal gas), 
the precipitate of cuprous oxide is filtered through a Soxhlet’s 
asbestos tube and finally reduced to metallic copper by heating the 
tube in a current of hydrogen. From the amount of copper found 
by weighing the tube before and after the experiment, the quantity 
of glucose is calculated by means of a table compiled for this 
purpose. 

Of the volmmtric methoda those of Ling and Eendle and of 
Benedict are given in this place; others wiU be found in Lesson 

XIII. 

LING AND KENDLE’S VOLUMETEIO METHOD. ThB mgm 
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solution (diabetic urine) is allowed to run from a burette into a 
known volume of boiling: Fehling’s solution. Tbe end point, i.e.^ tbe 
complete reduction of the cupric salt, is recognised by means of a 
solution of ferrous thiocyanate. When a drop of this indicator is 
placed on a slab, and a drop of a solution containing a cupric salt 
brought in contact with it, oxidation of the ferrous salt occurs, 
with the immediate production of the well-known red colour of 
ferric thiocyanate. 

Prejpmation of the IndicMor.—-One gramme of ferrous ammonium 
sulphate and 1.5 grammes of ammonium thiocyanate are dissolved in 
10 c.c, of water at a moderate temperature and immediately cooled; 
2.5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are then added. The 
solution so obtained has invariably a brownish-red colour, due to the 
presence of ferric salt, which latter must therefore be reduced. 
This is effected by shaking with a small quantity of zinc dust. 

Preparaiion of Fehlinfs Solution,—Solution No. 1, —69.278 
grammes of crystallised copper sulphate are dissolved in water, 
and the solution made up to 1 litre. 

Solution No. —346 grammes of crystallised potassium-sodium 
tartrate (Eochelle salt) are dissolved in hot water, mixed with 142 
grammes of caustic soda, also dissolved in water, and after cooling 
made up to 1 litre. 

Equal volumes of these two solutions are accurately measured 
out and mixed in a dry flask before use. 10 c.c. of the mixed 
solution are equivalent to 0.05 gramme of glucose. 

Analysis, —Freshly mixed Fehling's solution (10 c.c.) is accurately 
measured into a 200 c.c. boiling flask, diluted with about an equal 
quantity of water, and raised to boiling point. The urine is diluted 
with water and placed in a burette; the dilution should be adjusted 
so that 20 to 30 c.c. of the diluted urine are required to reduce the 
10 c.c. of FehLing’s solution. In the first experiment the urine should 
be diluted with nine tunes its volume of water. This diluted urine is 
then run into the boiling liquid in small amounts, commencing with 
5 c.c. After each addition of sugar solution the mixture is boiled, 
the liquid being kept moving. About a dozen drops of the indicator 
are placed on a porcelain slab, and when it is judged that the precipi¬ 
tation of cuprous oxide is complete (that is, when the blue colour of 
the solution is disappearing), a drop of the liquid is withdrawn by a 
clean glass rod or by a capillary tube, and brought in contact with the 
middle of one of the drops of the indicator on the slab. The end 
point is reached when the mixture ceases to give a red colour with a 
drop of tlie indicator. It is essential to perform the titration as 
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rapidly as possible, as an atmosphere of steam is then kept in the neck 
of the flask and the influence of atmospheric oxygen avoided. At the 
final point the liq[uid is boiled for about ten seconds. As in all volu¬ 
metric methods the first titration may only give approximate results 
and a second will then be necessary to establish accurately the end 
point. Each titration should take from two to three minutes. 

Example, —Suppose that the urine has been diluted tenfold with 
water^ and that 20 c.c. of the diluted urine are found necessary to 
reduce the 10 c.c. of Fehling's solution; this will be equivalent to 
2 c.c. of the original urine, and that amount will therefore contain 

0*05 gramme of sugar; 1 c.c. will contain and 100 c.c. will 

a 

contain x 100=2*5 grammes of sugar. 

Pavy’s modification of Fehling’s solution is sometimes used. Here 
ammonia holds the cuprous oxide in solution, so that no precipitate 
forms in boiling Pavy’s solution with a reducing sugar. The 
reduction is complete when the blue colour disappears. 10 c.c. 
of Pavy’s solution=1 c.c. of Fehling’s solution=0*005 gramme of 
glucose. 

5. BENEDICT’S METHOD.—Benedict’s quantitative reagent ^ is an 
alkaline solution of copper sulphate containing potassium thiocyanate. 
This is kept boiling, and the sugar solution is run into it from a burette 
until the blue colour disappears; the thiocyanate forms a white pre¬ 
cipitate with the cuprous oxide formed, so that no red cuprous 
oxide obscures the blue tint. 

Freparation of the Solution. —Sodium citrate, 200 grammes, 
sodium carbonate (crystalline), 200 grammes (or anhydrous sodium 
carbonate, 75 grammes), and potassium thiocyanate, 125 grammes, 
are dissolved in hot water; this when cool is made up with distilled 
water to 800 c.c., and filtered. 

18 grammes of pure copper sulphate are then dissolved in 100 c.c. 
of water, and poured slowly with constant stirring into the first 
solution. 5 c.c. of a 5 per-cent, solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
are then added as an additional precaution to prevent any deposi¬ 
tion of cuprous oxide; finally the total volume of the mixture is 
made up to 1000 c.c. with distilled water. 25 c.c. of this solution are 
reduced by 0*05 gramme of glucose. 

Analysis, —3 or 4 grammes of anhydrous sodium carbonate are 
placed in a 300 c.c. flask, then 25 c.c. of the above solution. This is 
kept boiling over a small flame, and the sugar solution run in from a 
burette until the last trace of blue colour disappears. The amount 
used for this purpose is then read off. 

^ Benedict’s qualitative reagent (p. 19) contains sodium citrate, 175 grammes ; 
anhydrous sodium carbonate, 100 grammes in about 160 c.c. of water; to this are 
added 17*3 grammes of OUSO4 in 100 c.c. of water, the whole being then made up 
to 1 litre. 
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Calculation. —This may be illustrated by an example. If the 
reading on the burette is 10 c.c., then this amount of urine contains 
0‘05 gramme of glucose, therefore 100 c.c. contains 0*5 gramme. Should 
it be found that the first titration gives a result indicating that the 
percentage is greater than 1 per-cent., the urine should be diluted 
quantitatively so as to bring the concentration between 0'5 and 
1*0 per-cent. A further example will make the calculation clear. 
If the sugar solution had been diluted l-in-5 (that is, 10 c.c. with 
40 c.c. of water), and the reading of the burette was 10 c.c., then 

10 c.c. of the diluted solution=2 c.c. of the original solution. 

2 c.c. of the original solution contain 0*05 gramme of glucose. 

1 c.c. ,, ,, contains „ 

and lOO c.c. ,, ,, contain ,, 

A 

= 2*5 glucose per-cent. 

ESTIMATION OF OTHEE REDUCING SUGARS.—The same 
two methods may be used for the estimation of other reducing 
sugars: the only difference is in the final calculation:— 

10 c.c. of Fehling’s solution =0*05 gramme of glucose. 

(or 25 c.c. of Benedict’s solution) =0*053 „ fructose, 

=0*0676 ,, lactose. 

=0*074 ,, maltose. 

ESTIMATION OF SUCROSE.—Boil 40 c.c. of the sucrose solution 
with 30 c.c. of half-normal hydrochloric acid for one minute. Cool, 
neutralise with 30 c.c. of half-normal sodium hydroxide, cool and 
make up the total volume to lOO c.c. The reducing sugars so 
formed are then estimated as before, and the results calculated from 
the fact that 10 c.c. of Fehling’s solution (or 26 c.c. of Benedict’s 
solution)=0*0475 sucrose. 

6. ACBTO-ACETIC ACID AND ACETONE are frequently found 
in diabetic urine, and may be detected as follows 

(a) To 3 C.C. of the urine add a few drops of 10 per-cent, solution 
of ferric chloride as long as a precipitate (ferric phosphate) continues 
to be formed. Filter this off and add to the filtrate a few more drops 
of the ferric chloride solution. A claret-like colour (which disappears 
on heating) is developed if aceto-ojcetic acid is present.^ This test 
may also be carried out by pouring a few c.c. of the urine on to the 
top of some 10 per-cent, ferric chloride solution; the claret-like 
colour appears at the zone of contact. 

(b) Acidulate the urine with sulphuric acid and shake up with 

^ Carbolic acid, salicylic acid, and phenaceturic acid, all of which may occur 
in urine after drug treatment, give a similar colour reaction in both fresh and 
previously boiled urine; whilst aceto-acetic acid does not give the reaction 
if the urine has been previously boiled. 
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ether; the ether oe standing floats on the top; it contains the 
aceto-acetic acid in solution. Pour it off into another test-tube 
and shake with ferric chloride solution. A red colour is produced 
if aceto-acetic acid is present. 

(c) Heat 250 c.c. of the urine with dilute acid or alkali; the aceto- 
acetic acid is converted into acetone. Distil the mixture, and collect 
the first 20 c.c. of the distillate, and examine this for acetone. 

(d) Acetone in the urine itself or in the distillate just obtained 
may be detected by the following tests: 

i. Legal's test. Add a dilute freshly prepared solution of sodium 
nitro-prusside and a little 20 per-cent, caustic potash. A red colour 
is produced. Acidify with strong acetic acid; the colour disappears 
at once in the absence of acetone, but remains or is intensified into 
a purple in its presence. This test is also given by aceto acetic acid. 

ii. Eothera’s modification is useful. Saturate 10 c.c. of urine with 
(NH^)2S04, add a few drops of dilute sodium nitro prusside and 2 to 3 c.c, 
of strong ammonia. A purple colour develops above the layer of 
undissolved crystals, usually only after standing some minutes. This 
test is also given by aceto-acetic acid, but is not interfered with by 
the presence of creatinine. 

iii. Acetone does not reduce Fehling's solution or ammoniacal 
silver solution as aldehyde does. 

7. UBINE 0 is from a case of jaundice, and contains bUe. 

(a) IMe pvjYmnt may be detected by Gmelin’s test (see p. 108) or by 
Cole’s test, which is performed as followsBoil 15 c.c. of the suspected 
urine, add two drops of a saturated solution of MgSO*, then a 10 
per-cent, solution of BaOli drop by drop, boHing between each addition; 
continue until no further precipitate is obtained. Allow the tube 
to stand for a minute, and pour off the supernatant fluid. To ttte 
precipitate add 3 to 5 c.c. of 97 per-cent, alcohol, 2 drops of strong 
sulphuric acid, and 2 drops of 5 per-cent, aqueous solution of 
potassium chlorate. Boil for half a minute and allow the barium 
sulphate to settle; the presence of bUe pigments is indicated W the 
alcoholic solution being coloured a greenish blue. If the alcoholic 
fluid is poured off into a dry tube, mixed with a third of il» volume 
of chloroform, and then an eoLual volume of water added (the tube 
may be inverted once or twice), the chloroform which contains the 
bluish pigment in solution then separates out. 

(b) BUe salts may be detected by Hay's sulphur test (p. 108), 
Pettenkofer’s test may be performed in Ihe foEowing way: Wiyrm 
a thin film of the urine and cane-sugar solution in a flat poredWn 
dish; then dip a glass rod in strong sulphuric acid and draw it 
across the film; its track is marked by a purpM^ line. 
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PROTEINS IN THE URINE 

There is no protein matter in normal urine, and the most common 
cause of the appearance of albumin in the urine is disease of the 
kidney (Bright^s disease). The best methods of testing for and esti¬ 
mating the albumin are given in the practical heading to this lesson. 
The term “ albumin ” is the one used by clinical observers. Properly 
speaking, it is a mixture of serum albumin and serum globulin. 

A condition called “ peptonuria,’’ or peptone in the urine, is observed 
in certain pathological states, especially in diseases where there is a 
formation of pus, and particularly if the pus is decomposing owing to 
the action of a bacterial growth called staphylococcus ; one of the 
products of disintegration of pus cells appears to be peptone ; and this 
leaves the body by the urine. The term “ peptone,” however, is in 
the strict sense incorrect; the protein present is deutero-proteose. In 
certain diseases of bone, a proteose (Bence-Jones protein) may be 
found in the urine, which more nearly resembles hetero-proteose in 
its characters. 

SUGAR IN THE URINE 

Normal urine contains so little sugar that it is not recognisable 
by ordinary tests and therefore for clinical purposes it may be con¬ 
sidered absent. It occurs in the disease called diabetes mellitus, and 
can be artificially produced by the methods briefly referred to on p. 119. 

The methods usually adopted for detecting and estimating the 
sugar are given at the head of this lesson. The sugar present is 
glucose. Lactose may occur in the urine of nursing mothers. The 
blood of diabetic persons often contains /3-hydroxybutyric acid ; some 
of this passes into the urine, but in the body it is largely converted into 
aceto-acetic acid and acetone, in which form it is passed in the urine 
(see p. 120). 

/3-hydroxybutyric acid may be detected by fermenting the urine 
completely with yeast, and then examining it with the polarimeter; 
the ^-hydroxybutyric acid is not affected by yeast, and its presence is 
indicated by Isevo-rotation. 

Fehling’s test is not absolutely trustworthy. Often a normal urine 
will decolorise Fehling’s solution, although seldom a red precipitate 
is formed. This is due to excess of urates and creatinine. Another 
substance, called glycuronic acid (CeHio 07 ), is also likely to be 
confused with sugar by Fehling’s test; the cause of its appearance 
is sometimes the administration of drugs (chloral, camphor, etc.) ; 
but in rare cases it appears independently of drug treatment in normal 
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urine. It is frequently found in diuljetic urim*. This acid is |)ro<hK*<!d 
by the oxidation of glucose, the in thci (H ioOFl group l)c*ing replaced 
by O. The free acid is dextro-rotatory, whereas the* craijugated 
glycuronates are laivo-rotatory. 

Then, too, in the rare condition (iilled alcaplonuria, <’onfusion may 
similarly arise. Alcapton is a substance vvhi(*h originates from 
tyrosine by an unusual form of metabolism. It gives the* urinc! a 
brown tint, which darkens on exposun* to tlu* air. It is an aromatic 
substance, and the researches of Haurnan and \VoIkf»w identifa^d it as 
homogentisic ac'id [C 0 H.j(()FI) 2 CH 2 .CX)OH |. 

The best confirmatory tests for sugar are X\\v AaV 

(see Lesson XIII), and fermenlaii'ofi /es/, 

BILE IN THE URINE 

This occurs in jaundice, th<* commonest cause of which is r^hstruc- 
tion of the liile duct. The urine is dark brown, gn*cfnish, or in extreme 
cases almost black in colour. Lxcess of uroliilin should not be mistaken 
for bile pigment. 

BLOOD AND BLOOD PIGMENT IN THE URINE 

When haimorrhage occurs in any part of the urinary trad, hlood 
appears in the urine. It is found in th(‘ acute stage of Bright’s disease. 
If a large quantity is present, the urine is desq) red. Micrr^seopic 
examination then reveals the [ire.sencc^ of Idood cor|iUH<*k*s, and on 
spectroscopic examination the bands of oxyha;rnoglobin are sc‘(*n. 

If only a small quantity of blood i.s pre.sent, the se(Tf‘tion especially 
if acid—has a characteristic reddish-brown colour, whicli pliysieians 
term “ smoky. 

The blood pigment may, under certain conditions, appear in 
the urine without the pre.sence of any blood corpuscleH at all Hiis 
is produced by a disintegration of the corpuKcl(‘s CKTurring in the 
circulation. The condition so produced i.s c*alled hamaghhifmria^ 
and it occurs in several pathological states, as, for instanctq in the 
tropical disease known as “ Black-water fever/’ I’he pigment is in 
the condition of methaemoglobin mixed with more or less cmyhtemo- 
globin, and the spectroscope is the means used for identifying these 
substances. 

PUS IN THE URINE 

Pus occurs in the urinc as the result of suppuration in any part 
of the urinary tract. It forms a white sediment resembling that of 
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phosphates, and, indeed, is always mixed with phosphates. The 
pus corpuscles may be seen with the microscope; their nuclei are 
rendered evident by treatment with 1 per cent, acetic acid, and the 
pus corpuscles are seen to resemble white blood corpuscles, which, 
in fact, they are in origin. Some of the protein constituents of the 
pus cells—and the same is true for blood—pass into solution, so that 
the urine pipetted off from the surface of the deposit gives the tests 
for albumin. On the addition of caustic potash to the deposit of pus 
cells a ropy gelatinous mass is obtained. This is distinctive. Mucus 
treated in the same way is dissolved. 

AMINO-ACIDS IN URINE 

Normal urine contains traces of glycine. Leucine, tyrosine, and 
other amino-acids may be present after extensive disintegration of 
tissue protein, such as occurs in acute atrophy of the liver (p. 187). 
Cystine may occur as a rare anomaly of metabolism. Associated with 
cystinuria one often finds diaminuria, that is, the passage of diamines 
into the urine ; these are known as cadaverine and putrescine, and are 
the result of the removal of CO 2 from the diamino-acids lysine and 
ornithine respectively (see p. 116). Homogentisic acid, found in 
alcaptonuria (see preceding page), is another somewhat similar 
anomaly; it arises from tyrosine. 
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DETECTIOIT OF SUBSTANCES OF PHYSIOLOOIOAL 
IMPORTANCE 

Subsequent lessons may be very use^fully emjiloyeci l)y the class in 
testing for the various substances the J)ro|a‘rtic^s of winch have }>een 
previously studied. If the suixstimcc? is in solution, the following 
scheme will form a guide to the tests to be em|)lo}a*ci. If the substance; 
under examination is solid, test its solubility in water ; if it is soluble, 
the same scheme can then be applied to the solution. If the .sul)stance 
is insoluble in water, test its solubility in alkali and (alter reagents ; 
insolubility in water will suggest siu'h sultslances as uric acid. If 
the substance is a mixture part of whicli is solid )Ie in water, fdter off 
the solution and examine that; then t(*st the solubility in alkali, 
etc., of the residue. 

1. Note reaction, colour, clearness or o|)aIesceii(‘e, ta,st<% smell. 
Coloured li(|uids suggest blood, bile, urine, f‘tc. Opalestaait licjuids 
suggest starch, glycogen, or certain proteins, 

2. Add iodine. A colour is produced : 

If blue: Starch. Confirm by converting into a reducing sugar 
by saliva at 40® C., or by boiling with dilute; sulphuric acid. 

If reddish-brown : Glycogen or dextrin, the distinctions br»twi*en 
which are given on p. 29. 'fhe iodine* test for .starch, etc., fails in 
alkaline .solutions. 

3. Add copper sulphate and caustic potasiu 

{a) Blue solution: boil; yellow or red pre‘ci[)itate. Glucose, 
fructose, maltose, lactose, and other reducing .sugars (for distinguishing 
tests see Lesson XIII). 

{b) Blue solution ; no reduction on boiling; boil .some of the 
original solution with 25 per cent, sulphuric acid, and then boil with 
copper sulphate and excess of caustic potash; abundant yellow or red 
precipitate ; Sucrose. Confirm l)y HCH test (.see p. 20). 

(c) Violet solution: Proteins (albumins, globiilins, metaproteins). 
In presence of magnesium sulphate the potash causes also a while 
precipitate of magnesia. 

(d) Pink solution ; biuret reaction. Peptones or proteoses. In 
presence of ammonium sulphate very large excc.ss of potash in necessary 
for this test. Only a trace of copper sulphate must be used. 

4. When proteins are present, proceed as follows : Boil the original 
.solution (after adding a trace of 2 per cent, acetic acid). 

(a) Precipitate produced : Albumins or globulins. 

(b) No precipitate : Metaproteins, proteoses, or peptones. 
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5. If alhuTTu'n, or g]o!)ulin, or both are present, saturate a fresh 
portion with magnesium sulphate or half saturate with ammonium 
sul})hat(; ; filter; th(* pre(’ij>itate contains the globulin, the filtrate the 
albumin. 

f). If proteins are present, lait albumin or glol)ulin absent: 

(a) Neutralisation (‘auses a precipitate soluble in excess of weak 
acid or alkali. Acid or alkali metaprotein, according as the reaction 
of the original liejuid is acid or alkaline resjjcctively. If the original 
lifjuid is neutral, metaproteins must be absent. 

(/?) Neutralisation [iroduces no such ijrex’ipitate : Proteose or 
peptone. 

7. If proteose, or ijept(>ne, or both are pre.sent, saturate a fresh 
fiortion with ammonium sulj)luit(‘: 

(a) Precipitate : Proteose. (^) No precipitate : Peptone. 

If both are [)re.sent, the precipitate contains the proteose, and the 
filtrate the peptone. 

8. To a fresh portion add nitric acid (if proteins are present). 

(a) No precipitate, (‘vcm though excess of sodium (’hloride is also 
added : Peptone. 

(<^) No precipitate, until exee.ss of sodium chloride is added: 

Deutero proteose. 

(c) Precipitate which disappears on heating and reappears on 
(‘ooling : Prot8o.ses. This is a distinctive te.st for proteoses, and is 
given by all of them. For one of them, however ((leiitero-prot(‘Ose), 
exc’css of sodium chloride mu.st be added also. 

0/) Pre(*ij)itate little altered by heating : Albumin or globulin. 

In all four cases nitric acid f>/us heat clauses a yellow ('olour turned 
orang(‘ by ammonia (xantho-proteic reaction). 

if (Confirmatory tests for proteins 

(a) Millonfs te.st (see p. 41). 

(//) Adamkiewicz’.s reaction or, better, the modification of this test 
introduced by Rosenhedm (.see p. i I). 

(^) I’o test for fibrinogen : 

i. It coagulates l)y heat at 55® C, 

ii. It is (‘hanged into fibrin l)y fibrin-ferment and calcium chloride. 

(d) To test for caseinogen 

i. It is not coagulated by heat. 

ii. It is changed into ca.sein by rennet and calcium chloride. 

10. If blood (or derivatives of haemoglobin) is suspected 

{a) Examine^ spe(‘tros(xjpk*alIy, diluting if ne(‘e.ssary. Before doing 
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SO, note colour (reel or brown) and reaction to litmus fjape^r. Then 
proceed according to following scheme : 


Red 


( Acid'—hijematoporphyrin (two ban<ls). 

j t . I Ibinds remain 

two bands between I) 

Neutral - and lii lines ; add a 

[ reducing agent. | 


CO haaiHe 

glofdn. 

OiK' hand the* twt j » 

ffxyhamiogloldn. 

I Alkaline reduced hiematin (two hands) unaltered !»y re¬ 
ducing agent. 

'Acid—acid oxyha*matin (hand in red). 

Neutral—methairnoglohin (gives IlhOg, thc*n rfdia*ed Ifh 

Brown on reduction with (NH 4 )oS. 

Alkaline alkaline oxyhamiatin (giv(*s reduced luernatin on 
, reduction). 

The b(;st reducing agent to emf)]oy in the foregoing tests is sodium 
hydrosulphite (see p. 135), except in the case of methxmioglohin ; h<‘re 
warming with ammonium sulphide is the Irest, 

(3) Dry : boil with glacial ac'etic add an<l a m-ystal of soilium 
chloride on a glass slide under a ('over glass. When cold, Inernin 
crystals are seen. 

(c) Try guaiacum test and Adler’s test (p. 135). 

(d) If the blood is old and dry, and its haanoglohin c'onverted into 
hsematin: 

i. Try hjemin test. 

ii Try guaiacum test and Adler’s te.st. 

iii. Dissolve it in potash : add reducing agent, and c*xaniine for 
spectrum of reduced haeniatin. 

11. If bile is suspected : 

(a) Try Gmelin’s test for bile pigments (see p. 1(18}; also 
(p. 212). 

(3) Try Pettenkofer’s and also Hay’s tests f<ir bile salts (set* p. IHH). 


12. Miscellaneous substances. 

(a) Mucin. Precipitated by ac'etic* add or by alcohol, llie 
precipitate is soluble in lime water. By collecting the pred|jitate 
and boiling it with 25 per cent, sulphuric add a rediidiig sugardike 
substance is obtained. Mucin gives the protein colour tests. 

(3) Nndeo-protein. Precipitated by accjtic add or liy filcohol. 
The precipitate is often viscous. It i.s soluble in dilute alkalis such as 
1 per cent, sodium carbonate. This solution causes intramsculiir 
clotting. If the precipitate in collected and subjected to gastric: 
digestion, an insoluble deposit of nuclein is left, which is rich in'" phos* 
phorus. Nurleo-protein gives the protein colour tests. 
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(c) Gelatin. This also gives some of the protein colour tests, 
but not those of Miilon or Adamkiewicz. It is not coagulated, but 
dissolves in hot water. The solution gelatinises when cold. 

(d) Urea. Very soluble in water. The solution eifervesces when 
sodium hypobromite or fuming nitric acid is added. Concentrate a 
fresh portion, add nitric acid, and examine for crystals of urea nitrate. 
Solid urea heated in a dry test-tube gives off ammonia, and the residue 
is called biuret, which gives a rose-red colour with copper sulphate 
and caustic potash. 

(e) Uric acid. Very insoluble in water; soluble in alkali, and 
precipitated from this solution in crystals by hydrochloric acid. Uric 
acid crystals from human urine are deeply pigmented red. Try 
murexide, Folin’s and Schiff’s tests (see p. 196). 

(/) Cholesterol. Characteristic flat crystalline plates. For various 
colour tests see p. 109. 

13. Urine. Normal constituents. 

(d) Chlorides. Acidulate with nitric acid ; add silver nitrate ; 
white precipitate. 

(d) Sulphates. Acidulate with nitric acid or hydrochloric acid ; 
add barium chloride ; white precipitate. 

(c) Phosphates. Acidulate with nitric acid; add ammonium 
molybdate; boil; and a yellow crystalline precipitate forms. To 
another portion add ammonia; earthy (z.e. calcium and magnesium) 
phosphates are precipitated. 

(d) Urea (see above). 

(e) Uric acid. To 100 c.c. of urine add 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid ; 
leave for twenty-four hours, and pigmented crystals of uric acid are 
formed. For tests see above. A more rapid test is to saturate with 
(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 , collect the precipitate on a filter, and test it for uric acid. 

(/) Hippuric acid. Evaporate the urine with nitric acid, and heat 
the residue in a dry test-tube. A smell of oil of bitter almonds is 
given off. 

(g) Creatinine. For colour tests see p. 181. 

14. Urine. Abnormal constituents. 

(d) Blood. Microscope (blood corpuscles). Spectroscope (for 
oxyhsemoglobin or methsemoglobin). Hsemin test. 

{b) Blood pigment may be present without blood corpuscles. 
Spectroscope. 

\c). Bile. Gmelin’s, Cole’s, Hay’s, and Pettenkofer’s tests. 

\d) Pus. White deposit. Microscope (pus cells). Add potash; 
it becomes stringy. 

(<?) Albumin, (i) Precipitated, if acid, by boiling; precipitate 
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insoluble in acetic acid, so distinguishing it from phosf)hatc‘s. (ii) 
Precipitated by nitric acid in the cold, (iii) Pre(‘i|)itatc‘d l)y [dcric acnd. 

(/) Sugar, (i) Brown colour with potash and hc*at (Moore 
test), (ii) Ferments with yeast, (iii) Reduces lo-hling’s solution, 
(iv) Urine has a high specific gravity, (v) Add pi(Ti{* acid, fjoiash, 
and boil; the urine becomes a dark opaciue red ; the* similar sliglu 
coloration in normal urine is due to creatinine*. 

(g) Aceto-acetic acid and acetone. For tests s(‘e* p. 211. 

(Ji) Mucus. Flocculcnt cloud; may be* incr(*asc‘d by acetic acid ; 
soluble in alkalis. A little mucus in urine is not abnormal. 

(z*) Deposits. 

i. Examine micro.scopically for blood cf)rpi:se*l(*s, pus cedis, e-rystals, 
etc. 

ii. Phosphates. White de*posit often rnix(‘d with mucus e»r pus. 
Insoluble on heating ; soluble in acetic acid. Urine gcnc*rally alkaline*. 
Examine microscopically for (’offin-lids of triple phosphate* anei .star- like 
clusters of stellar (calcium) phosphate. 

iii. Urates. Pink deposit, usually amorphous; may f a* mix(‘d 
with envelope crystals of calcium oxalat(*. r)c*posit soluble on hc*ating 
urine. Murexide test. 

iv. Uric acid. Deposit like cayenne pepper. VIi(TOsc*r)pf*. d'c*hts 
as above. 

15. Enzymes. 

If the presence of an enzyme is suspected, i^refuirf* the fcblowing 
substrates: — 

{d) Fibrin suspended in 0*2 per cent. HCd. 

{})) Fibrin suspended in 0*5 per cent. Na^CX).,. 

if) 1 per cent, starch paste in wat(?r. 

{d) Boiled milk coloured with phenolphthalein. 

To each of the above add some of the su.spc*cted material, and to 
each prepare a control in which the .suspected material has been boiled 
prior to addition. Incubate at ZT for half an hour, and then examine!. 

If protein hydrolytic products are formed in {a), pepsin is present; 
if in (p) trypsin is present. Test {c) with iodine ; if there is no colora¬ 
tion, then an amyloclastic enzyme is present- ptyalin or amylase. 
If (d) is clotted, a rennin-like enzyme i.s present. If the! milk k de¬ 
colorised, then lipase is present. In each case the* control must ncjt 
alter from its original condition. 



ADVANCED COURSE 

IN'I'RODUCriON 

■Hk 

It will he [presupposed that students wlio take the following lessons 
have already been through the elementary c’ourse. d’he order in 
which the subjects are treated is the same as that already adopted, 
llic instructions given will be mainly practical; theoretical matter 
on which they depend, or to which they lead, is, as a rule, too lengthy 
to I>e dis(!us.sed in a short manual like the [present volume. The 
Appendix contains a description of various instruments which are 
not generally contained in sufficient numbers in a [physiological labora- 
tcpry to admit of each student being able to use them in a edass. It 
also contains a description of certain methods of research whicrh 
should always be shown in demonstrations, though there may be 
[practical difhcultics in allowing each member of the class to [perform 
tluj cx[periment. 'Fhe few experiments in which living animals are 
eni[)loyed will also nec(;ssarily be of the nature of demonstrations. 


m 




LESSON XIII 


CARBOHVDRATKS 

1. Glycogen.— A rabbit whicli has l)cen ft‘(i five* six hours 

previously on carrots is killed l)y bleeding. Thv che.st and 
abdomen are opened quickly and a cannula insertixl into the portal 
vein, and another into the vena cava inferior. A streani of 
salt solution is then allowed to f)as.s through thf! liver until it is 
uniformly pale. The washings are collected in three beakers labelled 
< 2 , 3, and 

The liver is cut out <|uickly, <*hopped into small piec'cs, and 
thrown into boiling water acidulated with acetic ac-icL 'Fhe acidu¬ 
lated water extracts a small quantity of glycogen. The j)ieres of 
scalded liver are then ground up in a mortar with hot water, and 
thoroughly extracted with boiling water. Filter. A strong .solution 
of glycogen is thus obtained ; but hot water will not extract glycogen 
thoroughly. 

Test the solution when cold with iodine. 

To separate the glycogen evaporate the solution to a .small bulk 
on the water-bath and then add c^xces.s of alcohol; tiie glycogen is 
precipitated as a flocculent powder, which i.s collected on a filter and 
dried in an oven at the temperature of 1(K)*\ 

2. Examine the washings of the liver in the beakers a, k, and c, 
for sugar. This may be done in a rough ciuantitative manner m 
follows .-—Take equal quantities of a, b, and in three te.st4ubes : 
to each add an equal amount of Fehling’s .solution, and boil: a will 
give a heavy precipitate of cu{)rous oxide, b one not so heavy, and r 
least of all, or none at all 

3. Pfltiger’s Method of Estimating Glycogen.- 20 to lOO grarrmies 

of the finely chopped liver are boiled for two or three hours with 
100 c.c. of 60 per cent, potash. After ccioling, wash the contents of 
the flask into a beaker, and add 200 c.c. of water, and then 4(K) c.<*. 
of 94 per cent, alcohol, and the mixture is allowed to stand overnight. 

glycogen is thus precipitated free from protein. Collect the 
precipitate on a filter, and wash once with 1 vol. 15 per cent, potash 
and 2 vols. of alcohol; then wash with 66 per cent. akohoL After 
this transfer the precipitate and filter-paper to a large beaker and boil 
thoroughly with water. Neutrali.se the solution and filter. Dilute 
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the filtrate to 500 c.c. and add 25 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of specific 
gravity 1-19. Heat for three hours on the boiling water-bath; this 
converts the glycogen into glucose. After cooling, neutralise with 
20 per cent, potash, and filter; the filtrate is brought up to 250 c.c.; 
estimate the glucose in this, either polarimetrically or by a good 
volumetric method. The percentage of glucose multiplied by 0-927 
gives the amount of glycogen. 

4. Microchemical Detection of Glycogen.—A thin piece of the 
liver is hardened in 90 per cent, alcohol. Sections are cut by 
the free hand, or after embedding in paraffin. If paraffin is used, 
this is got rid of by means of turpentine; and the sections prepared 
by either method are treated with chloroform in which iodine is dis¬ 
solved, and mounted in chloroform balsam containing some iodine. 
The glycogen is stained brown, and is most abundant in the cells around 
the radicals of the hepatic vein. 

5. Phenyl-Hydrazine Test for Sugars.—To 5 c.c. of the sus¬ 
pected fluid {e.g. diabetic urine) add 1 decigramme of phenyl-hydrazine 
hydrochloride, 2 decigrammes of sodium acetate, and heat on the 
water-bath at 100° C. for thirty to sixty minutes. On cooling, if not 
before, a crystalline or amorphous precipitate separates out. If 
amorphous, dissolve it in hot alcohol; dilute the solution with water, 
and boil to expel the alcohol, whereupon the osazone separates out 
in yellow crystals. Examine the crystals with the microscope (see 
accompanying plate). 

Glucose gives a precipitate of phenyl-glucosazone, C 6 H 10 O 4 
(NgH.CflHs).^, which crystallises in yellow needles (melting-point 
205° C.). • ^ 

Fructose yields an osazone identical with this. 

Galactose yields a very similar osazone (phenyl-galactosazone). It 
differs from phenyl-glucosazone by melting at 190-193°, and in being 
optically inactive when dissolved in glacial acetic acid. A character¬ 
istic derivative of galactose is the methyl-phenyl hydrazone (melting 
at 180°) which can readily be obtained from the asymmetrical methyl- 
phenyl-hydrazine. This derivative is usually employed to identify 
this sugar. 

Sucrose does not form a compound with phenyl-hydrazine. 

Lactose yields phenyl - lactosazone, Cx 2 H 2 o 09 (N 2 H.C 6 H 5 ) 2 . It 
crystallises in needles, usually in clusters (melting-point 200 ° C.). 
It is soluble in 80-90 parts of boiling water. Lactose in urine does not 
give this test readily. 

Maltose yields phenyl-maltosazone (C 24 H 32 N 4 O 9 ). It crystallises 
in yellow needles much wider than those yielded by glucose or 
lactose (melting-point 206° C.). Unlike phenyl-glucosazone, it 
dissolves in 75 parts of boiling water and is still more soluble in 
hot alcohol. 

The chemistry of the phenyl-hydrazine reaction is represented in 
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the following equations, glucose being taken as an example of the 
sugar used :— 


I. CH20H[CH(0H)]3CH(0H)C0H + H2N.NH(C8H5) 

[glucose] [phenyl-hydrazine] 

CH20H[CH(0H)]3CH(0H)CH 

N-NHCC^Hs) 

[hydrazone] 


+ H2O 

[water] 


II. CH,0H[CH(0H)]3CH(0H)CH 

il +2C3H3NH—NH2 

N—NH(C 6 H 5 ) liydra^inH 

=CH 20 H[CH( 0 H)] 3 C—CH + C 3 H 5 .NH 2 + NH 3 -H H 2 O 

II II 

CeHgNH—N N—NH-CgHg 

[osazone] [aniline] -[ammonia] [water] 


6 . To determine the melting-point of the osazones (or other organic 
substances) place a small quantity of the powder in a capillary thin- 
walled tube, strapped on to a thermometer by an indiarubber band. 
Place this in a sulphuric acid bath which is gradually heated, and note 
the temperature at which the powder melts. 

7. The Polarimeter.—Estimate the strength of a solution of 
glucose by means of the polarimeter (see Appendix). The polarimetric 
method is a rapid one. When used for the estimation of glucose in 
urine, 50 c.c. of the urine are mixed with 5 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution 
of lead acetate in order to precipitate pigments, etc. Filter through a 
dry filter, and fill the tube of the polarimeter with the clear filtrate. 
The dilution due to the lead acetate solution must be taken into 
account when calculating the percentage of glucose from the rotation 
observed. 

8. Formation of Mucic Acid.—Take 1 gramme of lactose and 
heat it in a porcelain capsule with 12 c.c. of nitric acid on a water-bath 
until the fluid is reduced to one-third of its original volume. Cool 
overnight, and a crystalline precipitate of mucic acid separates out. 
Cane sugar, maltose, glucose, dextrin, and starch, treated in the same 
way, yield an isomeric acid called saccharic acid, which, being soluble, 
does not separate out. Lactose yields both acids ; galactose, mucic 
acid only. As a confirmatory test for mucic acid, dissolve the pre¬ 
cipitate in 'ammonium hydroxide, filter if necessary, and evaporate 
to dryness on the water-bath. Dry distillation of the residue yields 
pyrrol which may be detected by the red colour produced when a pine 
shaving (match), moistened with hydrochloric acid, is held at the mouth - 
of the test tube. 

Saccharic acid may be isolated readily as its acid potassium salt. 
This is relatively insoluble and crystallises without difficulty. 

9. Pentoses give the ordinary reduction tests for sugar and yield 
osazones, but do riot ferment with yeast. They give the two following 
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characteristic tests ; they may be performed with gum arabic (which 
contains arabinose) or pine-wood shavings (which contain xylose). 

{a) Phloroglucin reaction. Warm some distilled water with an 
equal volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a test-tube and add 
phloroglucin until a little remains undissolved. Add a small quantity 
of gum arabiCj and keep the mixture warm in the water-bath at 100° C. 
The solution becomes cherry-red, and a precipitate settles out, which is 
soluble in amyl alcohol. This solution gives an absorption band 
between the D and E lines. 

(d) Orcin reaction. Substitute orcin for phloroglucin in the 
foregoing experiment. The solution becomes violet on warming, 
then blue, red, and finally green. A bluish-green precipitate settles 
out, soluble in amyl alcohol. This solution gives an absorption band 
bet’ween C and D. 

10. Glycuronic acid (see p. 213) gives all the above reactions : it 
may be distinguished as follows :— 

{a) Take 50 c.c. of glycuronic acid solution in a dish ,* add 1 gramme 
of /-bromphenyl-hydrazine and rather more than the same amount 
of sodium acetate. Keep the mixture in the water-bath at 100° C. 
for a quarter of an hour, when yellow crystals of ^-bromphenyl-hydra- 
zone of glycuronic acid separate out. After cooling filter off the crystals 
and wash them with absolute alcohol, in which they are insoluble. 
Under the same conditions carbohydrates yield j?>-bromphenyl- 
osazones, but these are soluble in absolute alcohol. The/►-bromphenyl- 
hydrazone is soluble in absolute alcohol to which pyridine has been 
added ; the rotatory power of this solution is greater than that of any 
of the osazones. 

{b) Tollens' Test. —To 5 c.c, of urine add 0*5 c.c. of a 1 per cent, 
naphthol-resorcin solution in alcohol, and 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*19). Raise the mixture to boiling-point and boil for one 
minute over a small flame. Let it stand for four minutes, and then 
cool under, the tap. Shake it with an equal volume of ether. If glycu¬ 
ronic acid is present, the ether becomes blue or violet, and shows an 
absorption band near the D line. From 60 normal urines, 40 gave 
the reaction ; it is especially strong after the administration of camphor, 
chloral, salicylic acid, creosote, etc. The reaction is not absolutely 
distinctive for glycuronic acid, since it is also given by glyoxylic acid 
and by all acids which contain both a carbonyl and a carboxyl group ; 
but none of these substances is likely to occur in urine. 

Bang's Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Glucose 

Principle of the Method .—A copper solution, containing carbonates 
and sulphocyanide of potassium, is boiled with a quantity of the sugar 
solution which is not sufficient to reduce all the cupric salts. Under 
these conditions the cupro-thiocyanate, formed by the reduction, 

Q 
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is kept in solution. The exce.ss of the cupric salt is thini titrated bark 
in the cold by niean.s of a standard liydroxylaniine solution, tlie end 
point being a c'hange from a to a colourless sedution. 

Bertrand's Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Glucose 

This method ha.s recently come into vogue for ihv estimatir>n of 
glucose in blood, etc. Jt is not so suita.l)Ie for urine as Benedict’s 
method, owing to the facd that in many urincss cuprous oxide does not 
easily settle, but remains juirtially in (’olloidfil sus|>ension. 

Principle of ihe Method, 'khr* })re(;ipitate of cuprous oxidv formed 
on boiling an excess of hVhling’s solution with a glucfjse soluticm is 
filtered off, washed, and dissolved in a solutirai of fcTric* sulphate in 
sulphuric acid. 'Fhe ferrous .salt harmed is titrated with a standard 
permanganate solution. 

Solutions required. (1) A solution whic‘h (’ontains 40 grammes of 
pure copper sul[)hate in one litre. (2) A solutitm wdnch contains 2Bi) 
grammes of Rochelle salt and 120 gram^u^s sodium hydroxidf* in one 
litre. (3) A .solution which c*ontains 50 gramnii’s ferric .sulphatt* 
(free from ferrous siilf)hali‘), 200 c.c. concentrated sulphuric aci<l 
in one litre. (4) A solution wdiich <*ontains 5 gramnu^s potassium 
permanganate in one litre. I’hLs .solution is standardised in the 
following way : Weigh out 250 milligrammes arnmemiurn oxalatf\ 
dissolve it in 50 c.c. water, add 2 c.c. roru*entratc‘d sul[dniric* acid, 
warm to 60-80^ C., and titrate with the permanganate* .solution until 
a pink colour [jersists. 

Analysis.--Mciiiixirc 20 c.c. of the sugar solulkm ^ into a flask of 
150 c.c. capacity, and add 20 c.c. ea<‘h of the rc^|)per sulphate and 
Rochelle salt solutions. Heat to boiling and kf*ep on the laiil for three* 
minutes. Filter through an asbestos filttrr, katving nutsi of iht! pre¬ 
cipitate in the fia.sk. Wash the {uecipitate in tin* flask witli a littli! 
distilled water and decant through the same filter. Dissolve* thi* 
precipitate in the flask .in about 20 c.c. of ihe ferric- .sul|jhfite solution 
and pour the solution through tlie filtCT. A green solutifui results 
which is titrated at once with permanganate* until the greeui colour 
changes sharply into pink. 

Calculation. .The amount of copper, pree‘i|.iitateal us c*u|.,ire'iys oxide, 

is cale'ulated first from the; f<>lk>wing eefuations taking place* dtiring 
the reaction: 

Cup -f Fe2(S04)3 + H2S04-2 (::uSC) 4 2hVHC.)4 f H/> 
10 FeSO 41 2 KMn 04 4 8H.^S()4 K^SO^ i 2MnHC>4 » HH.O 

5C2H204-.f 2KMnO^r U)i:(\ + 2MrsS()4 -f K^SO^ yHMp. 

One molexule of ammonium oxalate corresponds to ‘ihe and 

^ I’he solution must not contain mr»re titan lOU milligrariiiries of gliietise, iitii! 
gives the best results when the amount is Ix^twcen HI ami IMl milligramiiicii 
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therefore to 2Cu. 'riic amount of ammonium, oxalate taken multiplied 
l)y 0*8951 therefore, the amount of copper corre¬ 

sponding to the number of c.c. of permanganate used. From the 
amount of copper found the ([uantity of sugar is calculated by means 
of the following tabic 


( ihicosc 

('u in 

Clucose 

Cn in 

( i III cose 

Cti in 

Clucose 

Cu in 

Glucose 

Gu in 

in mg. 

mg. 

in mg. 
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in mg. 
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50 
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80 
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87 
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52 
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88 
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71 
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72 
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18 
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37 
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73 
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91 
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19 
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38 
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59 
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24 

47*7 

43 
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01 
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25 

49*0 

44 

84*7 
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110*2 
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14()*1 
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174*6 

20 
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45 

80*4 

* 03 

117*9 

i 
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170-2 

27 

2H 

53*4 

55*3 

40 

88*2 

04 

119*0 

1 82 

I 

149*3 

i 100 

177*8 


LESSON XIV 

CAKBOHVUKATKS: ACTION OF DIASTASE UPON STARCH 

1. Prepare a 0*5 per cent, solution of starch. 

2. Prepare some malt extract by digesting 1C) grammes of powdered 
malt with 50 c.c. of water at 50^ (b for three hours, and .subsequently 
straining. This (extract contains the diastatic or malting enzyme. 

Solutions 1 and 2 may l)e convemiently prepared beforehand by 
th«‘ demonstrator. 

3. TV) the starch solution add one-tenth of its volume of malt 
extract, and f)]ac<‘ the mixture* in a water-bath at 40"' Cb hVom time 
to time U‘.st fiorlion.s f)f the* lif|uid by mixing a drop with a. drop of iodirK? 
solution on a testing slab. The blue colour at first seim is soon r(q)laced 
by violet (mixture of blue and red), and then hy a red reaction (du(! to 
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eryihro-dextyhi)^ which gradually vanishes {achromii poi^ii], ;\!<*nhrtl 
added to the liquid when all starch and erythro-dextrin have* gma* 
still causes a precipitate of a dextrin, vvhic'h, as it giv(‘s no rohair with 
iodine, is called achroo-dexiriri. 'fhe liejuid alsf; <’ontains a rrdia’ing 
sugar, maltose. 

4. Take 50 c.c. of a solution of maltose and determine how ima*h 
of it is necessary to rediu-e 10 c.c. of Fehling’s soltUifai. 

5. Take another 50 c.c. ami hoil it with 1 vx, of strong siilpliuri** 
acid for half an hour in a flask. 'Fhis ef»nverts it inP) glucose. Allf‘r 
cooling bring the liquid to its original volume (50 vx.) by afldiiig wafer, 
and again determine its incr{*as(*d reducing power wit It fchling’s 
solution. If.vc.c. of maltose* solution an- neerssarv to n-duec 10 c.c, 

'■c.c. of g}uc(Kse solution an* approxi- 


of 


Feh ling’s 


.solution, then 


5 


beticdict’s iiietlicHl 
I'Vhling’.s soliitifai 


(sec* p|,). 

in tiM'se 


mately necessary for the same [)urposc‘. 

210 '21]) may be employ(‘d inst(*ad of 
estimations. 

6 . Wo/ilgemutfPs method for the <|uantilative deteniiiiiatioii of 
diastalic enzymes. A series of tc‘st4ubes of eqtial si/c, v;wh rcmtaiiiing 
5 c.c. of a 1 per ('ent. starch .solutK>n, are kefit in a vessel filled with 
ice water, and decreasing ciuantities of file caizyrne Milutiori to lie 
examined are added. By the use of ice watf*r the aetinri id the* enzyme 
is prevented until all the tul»c*.s are |jre|)ared. 'Iliey an* now traiisfcTred 
into a water-hath ke|.)t at 4tF, by whit'h means tia* adJciri of thr* eii/yrne 
begins in all the tul)es simultaneously. 'They arc* kept at: lliis ti'iii|iera' 
ture for thirty to sixty rninutc's and then again IraiisfVrrecI into ic'e 
water, in ord(*r to .stoj) the* a(*tic»n. 

All the tubes are then fillc-d with cli:^ti!lc*d wafer and one drop of 
decinormal iodine* .solution is added to cxicli. After sliakiiig one 
observes various <‘olours, such as dark blue, blue viol**!, reddish lirowip 
and yellow, according to the* (juuMlity and a«iivilv of tlif* fii/yMie. 
Those tubes whicdi show a yellow to a rcddisli r*it|oiir eonfain achroa- 
dextrin or erythro-dextrin, those with a blue-violet a iiiix! tire of rryi hne 
de:xtrm and standi. 'Fhe Iasi tube, in wbicli a violet, c’oioiir is proiitirnl, 
is taken as the limit of activity. In the* one iiiiiiiediatf'ly precetliiig 
this all the starch has been converted into dextrin, aiicl In-liu it the 
strength of the* enzyme sedation is ealciilated liy f'stiiii;.ifiiie ilie luiiulici* 
of c.(\ of a I per cent, .starc-h soluticai, wliicdi lias I wen riifivcrted iuto 
dextrin by I (*.c. of the* enzyme .sedution during the time of ilie experi¬ 
ment. An example will inukcf this c*Iear. 'Fhe fiibt* ifiiiiiefikitely 
preceding the one which shows a vicdc't c'cdoiir corifaiiird IMI2 r.rx of 
saliva. 'Idle time of experiment was thirty iiiiiuiles, dliendbre, 
04)2 c.c. saliva was able* to (*onv{*rt 5 <*.<*. «d* a I fier c'l'rit, ^tardi ■-olufiori 
into dextrin within thirty minutes, and therefore I c.r. of saliva ivould 


have i)rodu(*ed llie sarm* cdiangt* in 


CI4J2 


250 vj\ of tin* ^4itr«di Holifiif-ai, 
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If D designates the diastatic strength, we obtain, therefore, D 


40° 
30'' 


= 250. 


In another set of experiments with a different enzyme, the index tube 
contained 0*0125 c.c. saliva. We find, therefore, that 

0*0125 c.c. in 30' digests 5 c.c. of a 1 per cent, starch solution. 

1*0 c.c. ,, ,, 400 c.c. of the starch solution. 

40° 

Therefore, D ^ = 400. The diastatic power of this saliva was, there- 

oU 


fore, nearly twice that of the former. The same method and mode of 
notation may be used for any diastatic enzyme. 


LESSON XV 

CRY.STALLISATION OF PROTEINS 

1. Egg-Albumin.—Fresh egg-white is mixed with an equal l)ulk 
of fully saturated, filtered, neutral ammonium sulphate solution. 
100 c.c. of the former are measured into a porcelain basin or strong 
beaker, and 100 c.c. of ammonium sulphate solution are added in 
successive quantities of 10 or 15 c.c., the mixture being thoroughly 
churned with an egg whisk after each addition. The whole should be 
finally so thoroughly beaten up as to form a large proportion of light 
froth. After the greater part of the froth has broken down, tlie mixture 
is thrown on a folded filter-paper, moderately rapid filtration being 
obtained without the use of a filter-pump. The filtrate is strongly 
alkaline to litmus, and smells of ammonia. To the filtrate, or to as 
much of it as can be obtained in a convenient time of filtration, further 
ammonium sulphate solution is very cautiously added (best, drop by 
drop from a burette) until a slight permanent precipitate remains, 
and this precipitate is afterwards just redissolved by the equally 
cautious addition of water. Dilute acetic acid (10 per cent.) from a 
burette is now added drop by drop until such a stage of reaction 
is reached that a precipitate forms and only just redissolves. 
F'inally one or two drops (not more) of acid are added in excess 
of this, whereupon a bulky white precipitate falls. The flask is now 
corked and allowed to stand. In twenty-four hours or less the 
precipitate, which will have increased in quantity, will be found to 
consist entirely of acicular crystals. Small portions should be 
examined under a -J-th objective, avoiding pressure on the cover slip. 
(F. G. Hopkins.) 

2. Serum-Albumin.—Crystals of this protein may be obtained by 
the same method. Horse’s serum is the best to use. 

3. Edestin.—This may be taken as a type of the crystallisable 
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vegetable globulins. One kilogramme of hemp sc‘C‘d is ground, or 
pressed in an oil press. The remainder of the fat is tiien nanovecl l)y 
extracting with light petroleum. When free from tliis solvent, the 
seeds are digested at i)if with 1 litre of 5 [aa* cent, solution of sodium 
chloride. I’he liquid is then filtenid off from .the* rt/ddiie through 
calico and allowed to ('ool. A pnadpitatc* forms anti settles at tin* 
bottom of the vessel. 'The su{)ernatant liquid is then decant<*d edf 
and the precipitate washed by decantatio!! with distilled wafcT. It is 
then redissolvcd in 500 e.c. of 5 per cent, salt srdution, and tla‘ s«duticai 
filtered through a wairrn filter. On {*o(ding, btaaitiful (‘rystals (d the 
regular system separate. 'I'liesi* are washed with ridd 5 per vmi. 
salt solution, distilled water, aleohol, anti etlier. 'riie yiflt! is about 
100 grammes from a kilogramnut of ground hem|> seetL A iiiethtal 
which gives a larger yield, and is more* ra{)i(i, has recaaitly btnai de- 
HC'ribed by Reeves, in whicdi the fact has l>een made use of that these* 
globulins are much more soluhh; in solutions td’ salts like stahum 
l)enzoate, which lower the surfatT tension rd* water, than tliey are in 
solutions of sodium chloride. (Sediryver.) 


LESSON XVI 
MILK 

1 . (,’useinogen in milk exists in tlie form td* a salt (t'aleium l asciiiti* 
genate). Add acetic acid to milk, and this salt is deromposcai, and 
free caseinogen (with entangled fat) is precipitated, CVdIett flic* 
precipitate so produced from about rdK) eve. of milk cai a fillc'r, and 
wash thoroughly with distilled water : grind it uf) with e^alciimi 
carbonate in a mortar, and add about 5(K) e.e. of disiilled water ; 
allow the mixture to stand for about an hour. The let rise's to the 
top ; the excess of calcium carbemate falls to tfie bottoiii. ITte infer* 
mediate fluid ccaitain.s* the c*useinog(*n in a very cqaik'sc'eiit, eulloiclal 
solution. 'Lake some of this solution and divide it into ihret* fiarts, 
A, B, and C. 

Id A add c^alcium-frcici rennet. 

d-d B add a few drops (if 2 per cent, solulicai of caleiiiiri rliloride. 

I’o C acid both rennet and calcium (!hlorkie. 

Put all three in the water-hatli at 4(P Cb A clot of casein forms 
in C, but not in A if all calcium salts have been siicc!essfiilly wasliecl 
away, nor in B. 

2 . The formation of <?a.scin from caseinogen ii a chiiible process ; 
the first action is that of the enxyme, which, converts the caseimigeti 
into what may be called .soluble casein; the second action is that of 
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the calcium salt, which precipitates the casein in an insoluble form, 
or curd. This may be shown by taking some of the caseinogen solu¬ 
tion and adding rennet. Warm to 40*^ C.; no visible change occurs, 
but nevertheless soluble casein and not caseinogen is now present. 
Then boil this mixture to destroy the enzyme, cool and add calcium 
chloride. A formation of insoluble curd now occurs. 

3. The two stages of this process may also be shown as follows :— 
Warm to 40° C. some oxalated milk with rennet; no curdling occurs, 
then boil to destroy the rennet; after cooling add calcium chloride, and 
a curd is produced. 

Caseinogen may be precipitated as a salt from milk by the addition 
of alcohol. This reagent also precipitates the other milk proteins. 

4. The method of salting out described in Lesson VL, Exercise 
11 (p. 69), may also be used. Add to some milk an equal volume of 
saturated solution of ammonium sulphate. Caseinogen as a salt is 
thus precipitated, and entangles the fat with it. Filter off the precipi¬ 
tate and examine the filtrate as follows :—Saturate it with sodium 
chloride ; a small amount of precipitate comes down. This is the 
so-called lacto-globulin. This contains only a trace of true globulin ; 
it is mostly caseinogen previously left in solution together with calcium 
sulphate. Filter it off, acidify the filtrate with a few drops of 2 per 
cent, acetic acid, and heat it in a water-bath gradually. About 77° C. 
the remaining protein (lactalbumin) is coagulated. 

5. Fat Estimation in Milk (Gerber^s Acido-butyrometric Method). 

Principle of the Method .—The proteins of milk and the other solids 

not fat are dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, and the fat is 
subsequently separated by centrifugal force. The separation is helped 
by the addition of amyl alcohol. ^The whole process is carried out 
in a special simple centrifuge, holding two or more acido-butyrometer 
tubes, which allow the direct reading off of the fat percentage on the 
graduated narrow stem of the tube. 

Analysis .—By means of the special pipettes supplied with the 
apparatus measure into the tubes 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, then 11 c.c. of the sample of milk, and finally 1 c.c. of amyl 
alcohol. Insert the rubber cork and shake the tube with an up-and- 
down motion until the curd is dissolved. Push up the cork, if 
necessary, so that the graduated neck is full, ap.d place the tubes 
into the cups of the centrifuge, screw on the cover, and spin the 
centrifuge for two or three minutes. If the fat is not in a clear limpid 
layer in the neck, or if the upper portion is frothy, the rotation has 
not been sufficient and must be repeated. Read off the percentage 
of fat by adjusting, by slight pressure on the cork, the bottom layer 
to one of the larger lines on the scale and count up the number of 
divisions between this and the lowest curved line at the top. Each of 
the larger divisions is equal to 1 per cent, of fat, and the smaller OT 
per cent, of fat. 
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LESSON XVII 

TIIK I'KOTKOSFS 

1 . Commercial peptone contains a variable amcnint t rue peptraie, 
but usually consists chiefly of proteoses, which art* soluble. like* |H*ptone, 
in neutral saline solutions. 

2. Make a solution of this substance in 10 per cent, sodium cliloricle 
solution, and filter Very little residue is left tai tilt* filter.^ Mliis 
consists of dysproteosc, an insoluble form of hetene[>rt)tt*ose, ft»rinec! 
during the process of prei)aring the su!)stanct‘. It laa saline solution 
is used instead of cold as a solvent, tins amount insoluldi* residue is 
increased, hetero-proteose being to a sliglit extent prt*eipitated f>y heat. 

3. The solution gives the foH’owdng tests : • 

(a) It does not (‘oagulate on heating. 

{d) Pink biuret, reaction (due both to fieptom* atid firoteoses). 

{c) A drop of nitric acid, best added l)y a glass rod. gi\*rs a predp! 
tate which dissolves upon heating and rea|ipears on (“(moling. (This i.'. 
due to the proteoses pre.sent.) 

{d) The precipitate, produc’ed by thi* adtlition acf/tu* at'kl ami 'i 
drop of potassium ferroeyanide is also sfdubk* on lieating and reappi'ar.n 
on cooling. 

4. For the .separation of the j>r(4eoses and peptone* pro<*ef*{| as 
follow^s - 

(^ 2 ') Saturate the .solution with ammonium s(il|diate, and fdter. 
The filtrate contains tiie peiJtoru*, anel the |>r'’eipitate tin- pnileoscs. 
The peptone is not preci[)itated l>y nitric* a« hi, not by niany of the 
reagents that precipitaU* other proteins. It is preei|iitatc'cl i caiipletely 
by alcohol, tannin, and |)ota.ssio-merc’urie iodide; im|iertViily ley 
phosphotung.slic and phosphooKelybdic* ac-id. 

It gives the X)ink biuret reaction, hd /Ji ihe presemr nf ammaiUKm 
sulphate a large excess of caitstie patash is necessary, 

(/e) Dialyse another jjortion of the solution ; lelero prottrosi* is 
precipitated. 

{c) Saturate another portion cT ilie solution with sodium cdiioritie 
(or half saturate with ammonium sulphate) after fairilly acidulating 
with acetic acid, lToto-j)roteose and betero-|>roleos(.* arc |ircrl|iitittf,ti 
Filter. The filtrate contains the deutero-jirotermt* and peptone. 

The proto- and hetero-proteose may \m rt!disso!vt:d by lidding 
distilled water, and may be separated frc.im each otlier liy dialysis 
(see h). 

Deutero-proteo.se may l)e separated from the peptone Iiy sattiriitkjn 
with ammonium sulphate, or by the addition of a crystal of plicwphoric 
acid. These reagents precipitate the deutero-proteose, but not the 
l>eptone. 
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Deutero-proteose gives the nitric acid reaction (sec 3, c) character¬ 
istic of the proteoses only in the presence of excess of salt. If the salt 
is removed by dialysis, nitric acid then ('auses no precipitate. 

5. Anotlier deli('ate test introduc'ed by McWilliam may here be 
mentioned. Sa]icyl-.suIj)honi(’: acid precipitates albumins and globu¬ 
lins ; on heating, the precipitate is coagulated. The same reagent 
[)reci|)itatcs proteoses. On heating, the |)reeii)itatc dissolves and 
reappears on cooling. It does not precipitate pe|)toncs. 

6 . The use of trichloracetic acid for the separation of various 
proteins may be illustrated by the following ex|)eriment: Take some 
blood and add to it some solution of {'ommereial [)ef)tone (/.c. proteoses 
and peptone^. Add to this mixture an equal volume of a JO per cent, 
solution of tri(*hIoracetic acid. • There is an abundant precipitate. 
Boil rapidly and filter hot. The filtrate contains the proteoses and 
peptones, all the other proteins being c‘ontained in the precipitate. 
On cooling, the filtrate; deposits some of the proteose. The proteose 
and [leptone in the filtrate may be detected in the usual way. 


LESSON xvni 


Die HOST ION 


Numerou.s Tncthod.s have been devised for the; purpose of c'.omparing 
the j>roleoc:iastic activity of digestive enzymes, and for determining 
tluir rate of action. These methods may be cxmveniently grouped 
into two cia.ss(‘.s : - 

(a) Methods in whicii the rate of solution of a solid protein is used 
as the index of tlie ac'tion of the enzyme (Orutzner’s, Roaf’s, and Mett’s 

methods). 

(/;) Methods in which the rate of formation of the i>roducts (amino- 
acncis) serves as the index (Sorensen’s, Van Slyke’s, and the ninhydrin 
methods). 

1. Eoafs Method. 'Fhis is a modifieation of Griitzner’s method. 
GrOtzner imtd fibrin stained with c-armine, and when the fibrin is 
dissolvcxl the emrmine is set free, and from the depth of colour the 
amount of fitmin digested cran be estimated. The disadvantage of 
the method is that it can only be used for gastric: juice, for when alkali 
is present, as in {>ancreatic fluid, the carmine is dissolved out liy the 
alkali before digestion sets in. This was overcome by Roaf by using 
Congo-red instead of carmine. 

Freparation of the Stained Fibrin. - fibrin is minced, and 

placed in a 0*5 per cent, solution of Congo-red solution for twenty- 
four hours (50 grammes of moist fibrin per 100 c.c. of staining solution). 
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I'his is then poured into exeess uf waUn* and heated to SL ( , fr^r fivt^ 
minutes. Th(‘ fd)rin is then collcdexl on a cloth and wasle^d uiidm* 
the tap. It is squeezed as dry us possihkj and kept in ecjual parts of 
glyc'erol and water, a little toluol being addf*d to prevc*nt tlie gnnvlh 
of moulds. As instances of the way in which (‘Kfx'riments may Im* 
performed, the following may l)e taken : 

(a) Put an equal weighed ([uantity of tlie stainc'd fibrin into two 
test-tubes ; add to eacdi an ecjiial volume of taie of two artificial 
pancreatic fluids. At the end of a given lime (say tifteen iniinites) 
remove the tubes, and fdtcr ; tin* fluid will be more deefdy colourcxi 
which contained the more active enzyme ; dilute this until it lias the: 
same tint as the lighter fluid, and the amount of dilution necessary 
will measure the relative effita’eney of the two pre[airatirais. 

(^) Repeat the ex|)eriment, using two specimens of artificial gastric 
juice. I'hcir relative efheieney is determined in the same way, cxiTpt 
that as the acid of the juice has turned tht* red into a fduisli colour, 
the reaction should be rendered just alkaline by tin* addition of a finv 
crystals of sodium carbonate. It is easi«,*r to dett'rinine the r<*lative 
depth of tint in red than in blue fluids. When comparing the de|>lli 
of colour of an acid digest with that resulting frran digestion in an 
alkaline medium, the neutralisation of the former is carried out in 
the same way, and the dejAh of the two re’d sfduticins can then Ih! 
directly compared. 

2. Mett's Method. A method which is now very gen<‘rally 
employed for estimating the f)rot(*olytie aefivity c»f a fligeHtivt* juire 
is one originally introdiK’ed by Mc‘lt. Pieces of' rapillary glass tiiinng 
of known length are filled with white of egg. 'This is sc‘t iiiU» a solid 
by heating to 95*^ They are th(*n placaa! in the digestive fluid at 
36® C., and the (‘oagulaled egg-white is digestc*ci. Aflc*r a given 
time the tubes are removed ; and if the* digc\stive pn«a*sh hsis not 
gone too far, only a part of the little (*fj!umn of <*oagulaled protein 
will have disappeared ; tho length of the remaining column is easily 
measured, and the length that has been digestcsl is a meaHure of the 
digestive strength of the fluid.‘ 'Fliis fV^rnis a very t'orivenient iiifiliocl 
to use in experiments on vek:»eity of rea«lion. Sclmi/fs law states 
that the amount of action i.s proj)ortkmal to the* .sr|uare rofii of the 
amount of pepsin. In most other eases of enzyme activity llv* riipidity 
of action is directly proportional to the amount of enzyriie presefil (see 
pp. 92-93). 

^ Mamhnrger has used the same nu-lhotl isi investigaiiug slii! iligraivi’iiritJiii uf 
juices on gelatin. The tubes are filled with warm geliiliii ^Miiuiori, anil iiii?i jrllk's 
on cooling, 'riicy are placed as before in tfie digeHlIvi* mikliirr, itiiil ilit* length of 
the ccjlurnn that <lisappears can be easily uieasurwb TlieM* rjciirritiiriiis mtta, liow* 
ever, be performed^ at n/oni temperature, for the ternpcraliin* mi|.4(EC\| iil wlitcli 
artificial digestion is usually carried nut w-otild melt I fie gflfiliri. I ft? I la?* ill ho 
the same method for estimating amylolylic activity, by filliug iliti iu|j«!ii witli tlikk 
starch paste. 
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3. The Method of Gross and Fuld.—In this method a solution 
of caseinogen is used as the substrate. As caseinogen is soluble in 
dilute hydrochloric acid as well as in alkali, the method can be used 
lor observations on both peptic and tryptic enzymes. In peptic 
digestion, the caseinogen which is still undigested is precipitated by 
sodium acetate, while the cleavage products remain in solution. In 
tryptic digestion the end point is estimated by precipitating the un¬ 
digested caseinogen with alcohol and acetic acid. 

{a) Caseinogen Method for Pepsin Estimations. —The caseinogen 
solution is prepared by dissolving 1 gramme of caseinogen (commercial 
casein) in 1 litre of dilute hydrochloric acid (16 c.c. of HCl, specific 
gravity 1T24, and 986 c.c. of water). A series of test-tubes are 
charged with 10 c.c. of the caseinogen solution, and decreasing 
amounts of the gastric juice. The tubes are incubated for fifteen 
minutes at body temperature, and then a few drops of a concentrated 
solution of sodium acetate are added to each. Those tubes in which 
all the caseinogen is digested will show no precipitate; those tubes 
in which much caseinogen remains undigested will show a heavy 
precipitate ; the first tube in which a mere cloud is observed is taken 
as containing the amount of enzyme just sufficient for digestion, and 
this amount is taken as the unit. Normal gastric juice by this method 
shows 33 units. 

ip) Caseinogen Method for Trypsin Estimations. —One gramme of 
caseinogen is dissolved in 10 c.c. of decinormal soda, neutralised with 
decinormal hydrochloric acid, and made up to a litre with distilled 
water. Again a series of test-tubes are charged with 2 c.c. of the 
solution and decreasing amounts of the pancreatic fluid. These are 
incubated for an hour at body temperature, and then a few drops of 
acid alcohol (1 c.c. acetic acid, 50 c.c. alcohol, 49 c.c. water) added to 
each. The tube which shows only the faintest cloud is taken as 
before as the unit. Human pancreatic juice shows by this method on 
the average 250 units, that of the dog 125-250 units. 

4. Sorensen’s Method.—This very simple method for the estima¬ 
tion of amino-acids depends on the action of formaldehyde on these 
substances. Amino-acids combine with formaldehyde to form methy¬ 
lene compounds :— 

R.CH.NH 2 + O : CH2 = R.CH.N : CH^ + H^O 

I I 

COOH COOH 

The basic character of the amino-acid thus being destroyed, the 
carboxyl (COOH) or acid group may be titrated in the usual way. 
The method is carried out by adding an excess of a neutral formal¬ 
dehyde solution to the digested fluid, and titrating the acid set free 
with decinormal alkali, as described under estimation of ammonia in 
urine (Lesson XXII). 
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5. Estimation of Amino-Nitrogen by Van Slyke’s Metbod.—-The 
principle of this method is based on the well-known reaction of 
nitrous acid on aliphatic substances which contain an amino-group. 
The reaction proceeds according to the formula— 

R.NH 2 + HNO 2 - R.OH - 1 - H 2 O N 2 


R being the fatty radical. It will be seen that the amount of 
nitrogen evolved is double that contained in the amino-compound. 
Therefore the final result must be divided by 2. 

Fig. 47 shows the appa- 
c ratus designed by Van Slykc 

^ for obtaining and measuring 

] [ I t] illl ll the nitrogen evolved. 

^ n apparatus is first filled 

JI with nitric oxide in order to 
— “ ( ) displace the air; this gas is 

Yf - also used to wash the evolved 

nitrogen into the eudiometer 
which is filled with a 1 
pi “ p 11 per cent, sulphuric acid solu- 

I - 11 tion. The excess of nitric 

oxide is removed by perman- 
^ ^ ganate solution contained in 

a Hempel pipette (H). The 
V " tube A serves for the supply 

f J - of nitrous acid (sodium nitrite 

_ and glacial acetic acid). The 

I 11 reaction between the amino- 

^ substance and nitrous acid is 

h - carried out in D. The amino- 

_ substance in solution is run 

into D from the graduated 
tube B. The description of the 
Fig. ^.-Vansiykes apparatus. determination may be divided 

into three stages - 

(1) The Displacement of Air by JNitric Oxide .—The acidulated 
water in F fills the capillary tube leading to the Hempel pipette (H), 
and also the capillary tube as far as c. Glacial acetic acid is poured 
into A up to the mark ; this is run into D, the stopcock c being turned 
so as to let the air escape from D. Through A one next jDours sodium 
nitrite solution (30 grammes of sodium nitrite per 100 c.c. of water) 
until D is full of solution. The gas exit from D is now closed by the 
stopcock and a being open, D is shaken for a few seconds. The 
nitric oxide which instantly collects is let out at and the shaking 
repeated. The second amoimt of nitric oxide then evolved, which 
washes out the last portions of air, is also let out through c. D is now 
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shaken until all but 20 c.c. of the solution have been displaced by 
nitric oxide, and driven back into A. A mark on D indicates the 
20 c.c. point. One then closes a, and turns c and / so that D and F 
are connected. 

(2) Decomposition of the Amino-substance. —Ten c.c. (or less) 
are measured off in B, and a known amount of this is run into D, 
and D is shaken for three to five minutes. With a-amino-acids, 
proteins, or partially or completely hydrolysed proteins, five minutes’ 
vigorous shaking is sufficient. (A small motor may be arranged for 
the purpose of shaking D and H.) In cases where the solution is 
viscid, and the liquid threatens to froth over into F, B is rinsed out, 
and a little caprylic alcohol added through it. 

(3) Absorption of Nitric Oxide and Measuremefit of Nitrogen .— 
The reaction being completed, all the gas in D is displaced into F by 
liquid from A, and this gaseous mixture of nitrogen and nitric oxide 
is drawn from F into the absorption pipette H. The latter, which is 
filled with permanganate solution (50 grammes potassium per¬ 
manganate and 25 grammes caustic potash per litre), is then shaken 
for a minute, and thus the nitric oxide is absorbed. The remaining 
gas (which is pure nitrogen) is then returned to F and measured. 
This amount divided by 2 (see equation) gives the amount of amino- 
nitrogen, from which the amount of the amino-substance analysed is 
calculated in the usual way. 

6 . The Ninhydrin Eeaction.—This reaction was discovered by 
Ruhemann, who found that all acids containing a free amino-group 
in the a position react with triketohydrindene hydrate (ninhydrin) 
with the production of an intense blue colour. The reaction is very 
delicate and will detect, for instance, one part of glycine in 65,000 
parts of water. The reaction is only characteristic in the absence of 
ammonium salts and of aliphatic amines. It has been applied by 
Abderhalden for the detection of products of protein hydrolysis in tests 
for pregnancy and cancer, but its value as a specific test in these cases 
appears to be very doubtful. Recently Harding and MacLean have 
shown that the ninhydrin reaction in presence of pyridine can be used 
as a means of estimating a-amino-acids colorimetrically, and have 
applied the method to the estimation of amino-acids during protein 
hydrolysis by acids, or by pancreatic enzymes. The method is a most 
sensitive one and is relatively simple, and its results agree with those 
obtained by the Van Slyke method. 

7. The Acid of Gastric Juice.—The digestive powers of the 
acid are proportional to their dissociation and the number of H ions 
liberated. The anions, however, modify this by having different 
powers of retarding the action. The greater suitability of hydrochloric 
over lactic acid, for instance, in gastric digestion is due to the fact 
that the former acid more readily undergoes dissociation. 

Hydrochloric acid is absent or diminished in some diseases of the 
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Stomach, especially in cancer; this is true for can<*(*r in nenyial fvtii 
when the stomach is not involved; the best colour foi it arc* the 
following :— 

(a) Giinzburg’s reagent consists of 2 parts ot jdilorogiurinof 1 
part of vanillin, and 30 parts of rectified spirit. A of f!ltrn‘cl 

gastric juice is evaporated with an equal quantity jd tla* n*ugrnt. 

Charring must be avoided. Red crystals form, or,^ if nnicii jH*f)toiic 

is present, there will be a red paste. The residue* is ot a bright n‘d 
colour, even when only 1 part of hydrochloric ac-icl in it MM Hi is prrM*ni. 
The organic acids do not give the reaction. 

(3) Tropseolin test. Drops of a saturated solution rd In^facolin ()0 
in 94 per cent, methylated spirit are allowed to dry c>n a porcc'lain 

slab at 40° C. A drop of the fluid to be U’steci Is plac'cd on a 

tropasolin drop, still at 40° C. : and if hydrochloric* a(‘id is prc‘s<*nl a 
violet spot is left when the fluid has evaporated. A drop cat 
per cent, hydrochloric acid leaves a distinct mark. 

(c) Topfer’s test. A drop of dimethybanniuj a/<»Ten/ene is 
spread in a thin film on a white plate. A dro|) ciilntc* hy(ln» 
chloric acid (up to 1 in 10 , 000 ) strikes with this in tiie cold a bright 
red colour. 

Tropaeolin and Tdpfer’s • reagent are two of many aniline dye*** 
which can be used for the purpose. 

Lactic acid is sometimes present in the gastric contents, being 
derived by fermentative processes from the food, ft is soluble in 
ether, and is generally detected by making an ethc*real extrac t the 
stomach contents, and evaporating the ether. If lactic acid is |>r«**»eni 
in the residue it may be identified by UffelmannV read ion in lie* 
following way :— 

A solution of dilute ferric chloride and carbolic a* id is inadc’ a*^ 
follows :— 

10 c.c. of a 4 per cent, solution of carbolic aedd, 

20 c.c. of distilled water. 

1 drop of ferric chloride solution. 

On mixing a solution containing a mert! traca* (up iff 1 part in 
10 , 000 ) of lactic acid with this violet solution, it is instantly fiirried 
yellow. Larger percentages of other acids- for instance, lurire ihiiii 
0*2 per cent, of hydrochloric acid—are necessary Ut deeubrisi* tlie 
solution, but the deep yellow colour produ(*ed fjy hiciie aciei is riuf 
obtained. 

Hopkins's Reaction for ImcHc Acid, — Place 3 dro|isi4 a I per f ciit 
alcoholic solution of lactic acid in a clean, dry test tubc, add b f .e. <if 
concentrated sulphuric acid and 3 drops of a saturalecl soliitifin of 
copper sulphate. Mix thoroughly and place the tc*st iiifii* in a lienker 
of boiling water for five minutes. Then cool thoroiigblv tiriclf‘r the 
tap, and add 2 drops of a 0*2 per cent, alcoholic mluthm k ihiciphrne 
and shake. Replace the tube in the boiling water ; m tlie iriixturi* 
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gets warm a cherry-red colour develops. The reaction is due to 
the production of formaldehyde and acetaldehyde by the oxidising 
agent used ; the thiophene interacts with the aldehydes. 

8 . Analysis of the Acids of Gastric Contents.—The contents are 
usually obtained by a stomach tube after a test meal consisting of 
dry toast and tea without milk or sugar. Useful information may 
be obtained for comparative purposes by carrying out the following 
analyses:— 

(1) Total Chlorides .—This includes free HCl, and HCl combined 
with organic bases and with such bases as sodium. 10 c.c. of the 
filtered contents are treated as described for chlorides in urine on 
p. 268. Express the result in percentage of HCl, i.e. number of 
grammes of HCl per 100 c.c. contents. 

(2) Total Acidity .—This gives free mineral acid, mineral acid 
combined with organic bases and organic acid if any is present. Place 
10 c.c. of the filtered contents in a flask, dilute with distilled water 
and add 2 drops of phenolphthalein. Titrate to a faint purple colour 
with N/10 sodium hydroxide. Express the result as in (1). Note that 
1 c.c. NTO HCl contains 3*65 milligrammes HCl. 

(3) Free Acidity ,—Carry out the analysis as in (2), using, however, 
as indicator, Tdpfer’s reagent (dimethylaminoazobenzene). The end 
point in this case is to be taken as a lemon-yellow colour. Express 
the results as in (1). It should be noted that if lactic acid is present 
in considerable excess the result by using this indicator may be high. 
Under ordinary conditions, however, the result may be taken to 
represent free HCL The use of alizarin red has been suggested. By 
its aid as an indicator free mineral acid plus organic acid may be 
determined. 

9. Demonstration of Pancreatic Secretion.—In an anaesthetised 
dog insert a cannula into the main pancreatic duct, and collect 
the juice in a suitable vessel. Inject some 0*4 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid into the duodenum, and note after some minutes the 
abundant flow of pancreatic juice. Next ligature off and remove two 
or three feet of the upper part of the small intestine, wash out the 
contents, and slit it open ; scrape off the mucous membrane with the 
back of a scalpel; preserve a small quantity of the scrapings for 
future use and label this A. Grind up the remainder in a mortar 
with clean sand or powdered glass,,and add 0*4 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid. Transfer the mixture to a flask, boil, and when cool neutralise 
with a little caustic soda solution. Filter. The filtrate contains 
secretin, which has been formed by the acid from the pro-secretin of 
the intestinal epithelium. Inject some of this solution through a 
cannula into the external jugular vein of the dog, and an abundant 
flow of pancreatic juice is an almost immediate result. 

Characters of the juice so obtained :— 

{a) It is a clear, colourless fluid, and very strongly alkaline. 
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(3) Mixed with starch solution and kc*f)t at 40 * (\ <lextrin and 
maltose are rapidly formed. 

(3) Mixed with milk, the milk rapidly I)e(‘omes acid and a sindl 
of fatty acid is noticeable. Milk {‘urdling dcH*s not usually occur 
ty{)ica]Iy unless excess of (ai('l 2 added. 

(ti) Added to fibrin and kept at 4tL pn»tf‘in digestion ocinirs very 
slowly ; next day, however, the fibrin will he in some* measure digested. 

(e) Mix some of the j)ancn‘alie juic*c‘ witli the .scraping of the 
intestine which was pre.served and Ial)ell(‘d A. 'Flien add tibrin. 
The fluid is now strongly proleolytie, and at 4(r (*. the fibrin rafddly 
dissolves; tryp.sin has been liberated from tiu‘ irypsint^gen of the 
juice by the intestinal etiiero-kiNaac, 

10. Products of Pancreatic Digestion of Proteins. A pam n*atie 
digest should he prepur<‘d hefon'liand by the demonstrator. 'Fhis 
may be done by dige.sting a (juantity of piotcdn with artifieinl 
pancreatic jui(‘e, if the natural juice pn*pare<l by the* aetion (if seenuin 
is not available ; in the latter eas<‘ the addition of intestinal epithelimn 
(entcro-kinase) should not he forgotteui. I’nles.s an antiseptie has been 
added putrefaction will also occur, and the eonsecfuent odour will la* 
very perceptible aft(‘r the rnixtun* has larn placed in tin* war in r'harnlM*r 
for some time. 

A very good mixture for the purpo.sf? will be found to he the 

following:-- * i • 

100 gramme.s (4 eommenaal eas(*in, 

lO gramme.s of .sodium earlKinate. 

1 litre of water. 

25 c.c. of lk*nger’.s Ihjuor jianereatieys. 

0*5 gramme .sodium fluoricle. 

3 c.c. chloroform. 


The last two items on the list are added U) [ir(*vent putrefaction. 

After dige.stion has progre.sse(l for one or two day.s anotlier 10 c.c. 
of liquor pancreaticus may he added. 

The products of digestion in one <*asc* should !>e examinitl, siiy, 
after six hour.s’ digestion, and in another ('a.se after thirty%six hoiir^i 
or more. Th.e digestive |.)nKluc't.s .should then fa* searched for ; the 
early i)roducts of dige.stion (alkali metuqirotidn, deutero-proteosr*, etc*,) 
will become les.s abundant witli the length of time thi.it digestion Ims 
been allowed to progress, and the later products (f.ieptone, l(.‘iiritie, 
tyrosine, tryptophane, etc.) will iHHxane more abundant* 

(a) Tryptophane.- KAd a few drops of bromine m^ater ; ii violet 
colour is produced. Add 2 or 3 c.c. of amyl alctihol, and sliiike. The 
alcohol rises on standing and contains the* pigmc*til in solution. 

(b) Leucine and Lprosine.-A. Examine microsc*ordrill specimens 
of tfiese. The depo.sit generally found in rather old s|.iC!rimenR of 
Bengerls licpior paiKTcaticms will be ii c‘orivenieiit source of these 
cry.stals. 
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ii. To some of the pancreatic digest add acetic acid and Millon^s 
reagent and filter off the precipitated protein. Boil the filtrate, and 
the presence of tyrosine is indicated by a red colour. If tyrosine is 
abundant the red colour appears without boiling. I.eucine does not 
give this test. 

iii. Faintly acidify another portion of the filtered digest with acetic 
acid, and boil; if any protein matter is still undigested it will be thus 
('oagulated and can he filtered off. Reduce the filtrate to a small bulk 
until it begins to become syrupy. I.eave overnight in a cool place, 
and crystals mainly of tyrosine will separate out. Filter these off 
through fine muslin, and evaporate down the filtrate to the consistency 
of a thi(h syrup ; leave this overnight again, and a second crop of 
crystals, forming a scum on the surface and consisting mainly of 
leucine, will have sejiarated out. 

iv. Tes/ for Tyroslne,--V\iC^ following reagent is used — 
1 c,c. formalin, 45 c.c. distilled water, 55 c.c. concentrated sulphuric 
acid. If a portion of this solution is boiled with a little tyrosine (in 
the solid form or in solution), an emerald-green colour appears. This 
test often fails in the presence of organic impurities. 

11. In a digest in which putrefaction has occurred, test for indok 
as follows : --Add a little sulphuric acid and a few drops of a dilute 
solution of sodium nitrite; a bright red colour is produced (Cholera- 
red reaction). 

12. Zymogen Granules.—“Examine microscopically, mounting in 
aqueous humor or serum (or in glycerol after treatment with osmic 
acid vapour), small pieces of the pancreas, parotid, and submaxillary 
glands in a normal guinea-pig,^ and also in one in which profuse 
secretion had been produced by the administration of pilocarpine. 

Note that zymogen granules are abundant in the former, and 
scan'c in the latter, being .situated chiefly at the free border of the cells. 


LESSON XIX 
THE BLOOD 

1. Effect of Decalcifying Agents in hindering Coagulation-— 

From an anaesthetised dog collect samples of blood from the carotid 

* The guinea-pigs shnuki lx? killed by bleeding, and the blood cDlleclcd and 
defibrinalen, and utilised for the preparation of oxyhiemoglohin crystals. This 
will give .Students an (»p|K>rtunity of .seeing the exceptional form (tetrahedra) in 
winch the blood pigment of this animal cryf»tallise.s. 

The three metliods of obtaining crystals described on p. 145 all give good results. 
If amybnitrite is used instead of ether in the third method, crystals of methoemo- 
globin are obtained. 
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artery, into which a suitaljle cannula should have Ihmti f^nniously 
inserted. 

{a) Collect the first sample in an ecfual volunKt of 0'4 p«‘r i*ent. 
solution of potassium oxalate made with ])}iysif)lo^ical salt solution. 

{b) Collect the second sample in a, tentli of its voIuiih* a ‘I per 
cent, solution of sodium fluoride. 

{c) Collect the third sample* in a (juarter of its volunu* of l<t per cent, 
solution of sodium citrate. 

In all three ca.ses mix thoroughly, and coagulation is hindcTcd owing 
to decalcification, as explain(‘d on p. I‘ih. 

The separation of the plasma from tlie (’orpusclcs may he most 
readily carried out by a centrifugal ina(‘hin<‘; the ccapusrles settle 
and the supernatant plasma <*un lx* thtai pipetted off. Stslimenlatifai 
is specially rapid in the case of tdlrale hlof xi, and a well marked layr*r 
of colourless <*orpu.scles and platelets may usually he seem on tiu* ton 
of the mass of red (‘orpusekrs. 

Oxalate plasma and citrate pla.sma coagulate on the re'storalion 
of the calcium by adding a few dro})s of (*ahaum ehloride* solution, 
as we have already seen in the c*Iemenlary course (|n bTI|. Muori<ie 
plasma does not coagulate unle.‘^s fibrin fenncait (or some fluid siK“h 
as scrum which contains “ fihrin-fernKUit ^^or thrombin) is midee! as well 
as the calcium salt. Fluonhle pla.sma thus forms a <*onvc‘ment tt>si fluid 
for “ fibrin-ferment,” 

If in cither case the plasma is previenisly heiit«*d to fici (\ and 
filtered, coagulation*' that is to say, fi}>rin fonnatkai cam n«‘ver be* 
produced, because its mother substanee*, fihrinoge’n, whieli is l erngulatesl 
l)y heat at 56® C., has hc‘en eoagulateel and rernov(*d. 

2. Influence of Leech Extract on Coagulation. The* same 
dog still under the ante.sthetie* may be next uses! for the* fe>lle»wirig 
experiment.s : 

(a) Draw off a .sample of blood into a clean tc*.st-tulK% and note* tlie 
time it takes to clot. 

(b) Draw off a second sample* into about half its volume rif leecli 
extract made by grinding up the heads of aliout tw'erity leiTheH in 
20 c.c. of salt solution, and filtering, 'Fhis rc*mairis iinc lrated for flours 
or days. 

(c) Inject 10 c.c. of the extract into the* jugular vtun cjf the anirnal, 
and draw off samples of bk>CKi from time to time, eoiii|)aring the 
c!oagulation time (which gradually lengthens) with that of a qmtitmm a. 

(d) Having obtained a specimen whicdi does not clot at a!I, dilute 
it with salt solution and pass a stn*am of carfiori difjxidf* through it. 
(dotting is not produced as it is in ** peptone ” lilooci (sec .1 p. 24S). 
In order to produce clotting, excess of .s(*rum, or some fiuici (Tintaining 
thrombin, must be added. 

(^) The experiments desc'ribed under d may be rc‘pc*atecl with Ieec*h 
extract plasma, obtained from the bkxKl by centrifugiilisirig. 
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(/) Instead of leech extract, a solution of its active principle 
(hirudin) may be used. This produces little or no fall of blood pressure, 
and so (‘ontrasts with what occurs in “ peptone injection. Leech 
extract produces a vtTy small fall of arterial ])rcssur(‘. 

3. Influence of Commercial Peptones (Proteoses) on Coagulation.— 
Io)r the |)ur})os(‘ of the ff)llowin^^ (‘xperiments anotluT (h)g must l)e 
(‘itifiloyed. 

'the animal liaving lieen ana‘sth(‘tised a cannula is placed in the 
external juf^ular vein for the injection of the “ pe[)tonc.” 

'rh(‘ carotid artery is connected to a menairial rnanonuder for the 
rei^istration of arterial pre.ssure. 

Another convenient artery must exposed and a ('anniila ins(‘rl(‘(l 
into it for collodion of samples of blood. 

in) iurst draw f>ff a sajn[d(‘ of blood and note its (’oagu]atif>n time'. 

(/;) Draw a second sam[)l(^ into a strong solution of ('onimercial 
pe{)tone. 'Vhc (’oagulation time is longer than in a, 

(c) Draw off a small sample and make a blood film, staining it with 
mcnhylene blue ; count the colourless corpuscles. 

(d) Then inject the peptone (luickly, so that the animal rcfceives 
0*3 gramme [ler kilo of body-weight. Note during and for some time 
aflt'r the injedion a gnait fall in arterial blood pressure. 3'his has 
he(‘n shown by the t)ncometer to be due tc) vascular dilatation. 

(c) After the injection draw off successive samples, and not(^ the' 
great prfdongation of the coagulation tim(.' whic'h is soon produced. 

(/) Make a stained blood film from one samfile as before, and 
note the great s('arcity of colourless corpuscles, 

(,g) I)ilute some* of the blood which docs not efot with twice its 
volume of salt .solution, and puss a stream of carbonic acid through 
tlK‘ mixture*; cfxigulation soon occurs. 

(//} 'rhc‘ sanies experiment may he repeated with the same result, 
if “ [)e[)tone j>lasrna fditained by centrifugalising is used instead of 
the* whole bloocb 

(/) Idnally l>leed the animal to death, collecting the blood in three 
siK'ce.ssivc* glass cylind(?rs. Place them in the ice c'hest, Eind examine 
them a few days later. 

The first lot of l)lood c:(dlec*ted will show .sedimentation of corpuscles, 
and a slight clot at the junction of the (‘orpuscles and supernatant 
plasma that is, at the place where the white corpuscles and platelets lie. 

The* last lot of fdood (‘ollectecl shows less sedimentation, and will 
firobahly have clotted throughout. This is because the blood removed 
last has been diluted l)y tissue lymph, which has passed into the 
bloocLstream in an attempt to increase the volume of the blood, which 
has been lessened by the [mevious bleeding. 

The middle sam|>le will show something intermediate between 
the two extremes, the u.sual state of things being clot through the 
sediment, and the plasma above it still ffuicL 
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4. Intravascular Coagulation.- A solution of mirkH) protein from 
the thymus, testis, lymphatic glands, or kidney has l)fen preparcHi 
beforehand by the demonstrator. It may be |>re|)are<i in one of two 
ways. 

(a) Wooldridge*s Method, 'Fhe gland is (‘ut up small and c*xlra(1i‘d 
with water for twenty-four hours. Weak ac’etic acid (0*5 <\c:. of the 
acetic acid of the “ Pharmacopreia ” diluted with twic*ct its volume of 
water for every 100 c.c. of extract) is then added to the dt*cunted lk|ui<i. 
After some hours the pr(;('i[)iUited nuclc*o-|irotein ((‘alletl iissut** 
fibrinogen by Wooldridge) falls to the bottom of the vessel, 'lids is 
collected and dissolved in 1 per cent, sodium (’arbonatc* solution. 

(p) The Sodium Chloride Method, The fine*!}' divided gland is 
ground up in a mortar with about an ecjual f(uantity of .sr)lid sodium 
chloride and a small quantity of water. 'Ida? resulting viscous mass 
is poured into excess of distilled water. Thct nurleo»|)rotc‘in rises tf) the 
surface of the water, where it may be collected and dissedved as before. 

A rabbit is aruesthetised, and a cannula insertrni into the extr*rnal 
jugular vein. The .solution is injected into th(‘ circulation through 
this. The animal soon dies from ces.sation of re.sf>iration ; the eyef^alls 
protrude, and the pupils are widely dilated. On opening th<* animal 
the heart will be found still beating, and its cavities (especially on the 
right side) distended with (‘lotted bkaKl. 'Flut vessels, es|K*(:*ially tlie 
veins, are also full of (‘lot. d’he Idf^od of the portal vein is usually 
clotted most. If a dog is employed instead of a rabbit in this experi 
ment, coagulation is usually ('onfined to the [>ortal area. Tins is 
related to the gniater vemosity of th(* blood in this situatkai. If venosity 
is increased in any other area, ns by tetanising the muscles of one 
leg, clotting will be found also in the veins of this ri‘glon. Whether 
nucleo-protein or .some other .substance mixed with it is responsible 
for the effect is still uncertain (see pp. 138-139). 

5. Estimation of Glucose in Blood and in Baniiia. Nunierous 
methods have been devi.sed for the estimation of sugar in blaoci 
Those of Michaeli.s and Rona and of Bertrand are satisfactory. They 
require, however, a minimum of 25 c.t*. of lilood or S(.‘rum for iiiiulysis. 
TV) obviate this difficulty and to facilitat(.‘ (‘ontinuous observations 
on the same person at frequent interva.ls, soo*alled rnicrci-inethods have 
l>een introduced, of which the following may !>c* ineniionitl: ■ (n) .Li*wis 
and Benedict; (h) Folin and Wu; (r) MacLcmm l‘h«* two former art* 
colorimetric and deF)end (a) on the formation of pirnimk’ add when 
glucose is heated with picric acid; (h) on the reduction of cupric:! salts 
to cuF>rous by the gluco.se; a pho.sphomolybdic! add reagent is then 
added to dissolve the cuprou.s oxide and is thereliy rc*ckicTcl with 
the formation of a })Iue colour. In l>otli methods the colour is rornpared 
in a colorimeter with that given by a standard gluc-osc! soliilion similarly 
treated. The method worked out !)y MacLean is voluitKtric* and il 
described here 
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Principle of the Method. —Proteins are separated and the blood 
heated with an alkaline copper solution containing potassium iodide 
and iodate. Cuprous oxide is formed. Hydrochloric acid is then 
added ; this interacts with the iodide and iodate and liberates iodine 
equivalent to the latter. Cuprous chloride is also formed which 
reacts with the iodine. The amount of iodine remaining in solution 
is then determined by titration with sodium thiosulphate. The 
difference between this figure and that obtained from a control with 
the reagents only enables the amount of sugar to be calculated from 
tables. 

.Solutions required. —(1) Acid sodium sulphate : 150 grammes 
Na 2 S 04 , glacial acetic acid 3 c.c., distilled water 1 litre. 

(2) Alkaline copper iodide solution : 

Potassium bicarbonate . . . 20*0 grammes 

„ carbonate .... 15*0 „ 

,, iodate .... OTl „ 

„ iodide . . . . 1-0 „ 

Copper sulphate (cryst.) . . . 0-7 „ 

Water.100*0 c.c. 

This is prepared by dissolving the bicarbonate with the aid of gentle 
heat (not above 37®) in 60 c.c. of water, then adding the carbonate 
and, before the latter has completely dissolved, the copper sulphate 
previously dissolved in a few c.c. of water. Solution is effected by 
heat. The iodide and the iodate are then added and the whole made 
up to 100 c.c. with distilled water. After filtering, the solution is ready 
for use. 

(3) Dialysed iron. 

(4) N/10 sodium thiosulphate. 

Dissolve 26 grammes sodium thiosulphate in 1000 c.c. C02-free 
water. This is standardised thus:—Place 20 c.c. N/10 potassium 
bichromate, 10 c.c. of 10 per cent, potassium iodide, and 5 c.c. con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid in a flask. On shaking slightly 0*254 
gramme of iodine is liberated. The thiosulphate is then run in from a 
burette till the brown colour almost disappears ; add 1 or 2 drops of 1 
per cent, starch as indicator and complete the titration. The end point 
is a bright green colour. Suppose 18*7 c.c. to be required. All iodide 
contains traces of iodate, therefore a blank with 10 c.c. 10 per cent, 
iodide and 5 c.c. acid must be carried out. Suppose 0*2 c.c. sodium 
thiosulphate to be required. The actual amount of thiosulphate 
combining with the iodine liberated by the bichromate is 18*7-0*2, 
i.e. 18*5 c.c. To obtain N/10 sodium thiosulphate, therefore, make 
18*5 c.c. up to 20, or 925 up to 1000 with boiled out water. From 
this N/10 solution N/lOO can be prepared by placing 10 c.c. in a flask 
and making up to 100 with water. 

(5) One per cent, starch solution. This should be freshly prepared 
each day. 
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(6) 'rwerily per hydrochloric ucid l>y vohiiiu*. I )ilntc 2n rj\ 

conc:cntra,tc(l acid to .100 with water. 

Jna/vs/s. 2{) c.c. sodium sulphate soiutiou are iiica>ured iiit<) a 
small (‘onical flask fitted with a ruhlHa* stopper throu^ii wliicfi passes 
a glass tube drawn out to a capillary. 1 c.c. of hlotni is aclded from a 
pipette^ graduated to contain this amount; tla* piptllc* is washed out 
with the sulphate solution in the flask, d’lic .sto[)fK*r is replac ed and 
the whole heated to hoiling-pohii. Whcai tliis point is reac hed the 
stop)pcr is removed and v,c. dialysed iron are added with shaking. 
The flask is cooled under the tap and filten‘d through a ‘.f can. standn 
free paper (MacLean rec'oinmends Whatman No. I). i\c\ of tin* 
clear filtrate is plac'cd in another small flask atui .‘1 e.e. of the alkidine? 
copper solution added, d’he solution is boiled for aiK iniimlc‘s after 
boiling commences. It is in the highest degree essential that the 
flame be adjusted to firing the volume of licfuid to fjoiling-fjoint in one 
minute forty seconds exactly. 'The flame sliould l a* previously regulated^ 
and for satisfactory work some manometer arrangcaiHUt should be 
fitted up to ensure that the pressure does not var}’. After boiling, tlie 
flask is cooled under the tap and K) c.c. 20 per c ent, hydrochloric arid 
added with gentle agitation till all evolution cd‘ c i'iises. Shake 
for one minute. N/lf)0 thiosulphate i.s then uddcai til! tlie yellow colour 
disappears; 2 drops of the starch are added and the? titration is complc*ted. 

Calculation of the Result. Huppo.se the* filtrate as des<*ril>ed 
required 6*69 c.c. thiosulphatt*, and c-.c*. of the* cop|#er solution alone 
re([uires 8*85, the diflerence*, 2*16 (*.c., is due to the iodine* reading 
with the cu|>rou.s (?hIoride formed, from the* tal)li‘ givcai it is seen that 
2*16 c.c. N/iOO thio.sul{)hate is ecjuivalent lc> 0*6 mg. glui'ose, and as 
tlie amount taken for estimation is of I c.c*. of blocHi it is clear that 
1 c.c?. of blood crontains 0*9 mg. gluc-o.se, or that tlie perc*entagi' is 0*09. 

'file method has l>een modifujcl to permit quantities cT fdocal as hinail 
as 0*2 c.c. to he employed with the utmost |)rt?c*i.sion. 

7 able (for estimation of gluco.se in I c.c. blood) > 


Olucose, 

N/lOOthio* 


N 10 iliiff 

( ihiCMHe, 

Kdo 


sulphate, c.c. 

mg. 

HCilphate, e.r. 

mg. 

r. 

0*2 

0*00 

0*H 

2*HH 

1*4 

:»“07 

0-.1 

0*9.7 

0*9 

3*27 

I'.l 

rc4*i 

0*4 

1 *34 

1*0 

3'f;o 

Mi 

rc7H 

o*r> 

1*70 

I*l 

41M) 

1*7 

im;i 

()•(> 

2*I(> 

1*2 

4 -m 

VH 

n 49 

0-7 

2T)2 

1*3 

4*71 

Ml 

CcHl 





2il 

7*20 


^ This pipette can he olaaiiied froni Jlawk^ry A; Sr»m, 3117 dxff?r«i Hcrcel, 

London. 
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llvi-diffiisioH. A vrry c'onsidrnihle advaiK'c in tcciini(|LU‘ is due 
to A!)el and his (‘ollahorators for devising the “ vivi-diffusion method ” 
for examining tlu‘ eomposition of blood. The method consists in 
(•aiising the f)lf)od to flow from one end of a ('.ut artery through a series 
of collodion tubes and bac'k to the living amesthetised animal. The 
a}>paratus is immersed in i)hysiologi(Xil salt solution and acts as a 
dialysing nuanbrane. All diffusible substances pass through and 
can be separated from the dialysatc;. The original form of the 
a})paratus reciuired an anticoagulant to be added to the blood to 
I)revent coagulation ; the more modern forms, owing to their (‘onstruo 
tion and by maintaining pulsations in the l)lood-stream, may be used 
with more normal blood. By employing this method gluc(jse was 
shown |)rol)aI)ly to he free in the plasma and not to be in some colloidal 
complex, while indications were obtained that protein decomposition 
products, e,g. free amino-acids, existed in the blood. Their isolation 
from blood in crystalline form has only been recently accomplished. 
Very considerable quantities of blood were required. 


LESSON XX 

IbKMOCiLOBIN AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

I)efil)rinated ox-ldood suitably diluted may be used in the following 
experiments as in those* desc’rihed in Ix‘ssc)n IX. 

1. ida(*c* sottK* in a ves.sel with flat sides in front of the large spectro- 
hc<^pe. Note the [)osition of the two characteristic bands of 
oxyhaBmoglobin ; these are replaced by the single band of reduced 
h»mogloMn after reduction (see p. 135). By means of a small 
rectangular prism a (’omparison spectrum showing the bright sodium 
line (in the ])osition of the dark line named I) in the solar spectrum) 
may he ()btain(*d, and focused with the absorption spectrum. 

2. Obtain similar comparison spectra by the use of the micro- 
spectroscope. For this purpose a cell containing a small quantity 
of oxyhicmoglobin solution may be placed on the microscope stage, 
and a test-tube containing carbonic oxide btsemoglobm in front of 
the slit in the side of the instrument. Notice that the two bands of 
i’lirbonic oxide hx^moglobin arc very like those of oxyhaimoglobin, 
but are a little nearer to the violet end of the spectrum (fig. 48, 
spec’trum. 4), 

Larbonk: oxide hiemoglobin may be readily prepared by i)assing 
a stream of coal gas through the diluted blood. It has a cherry-red 
colour, and is not reduced by the addition of reducing agents. 

3. Metbaemoglobin.' Add a few drops of fcrricyanide of potas- 
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sium to dilute blood, and warm gently. 'Fhe colour changes to 
mahogany-brown. Place the test-tube in front of tlie small direct 
vision spectroscope. Note the characteristic band in the red (fig, 4H, 
spectrum 5). On dilution, other bands appear (hg. 48, specirurii 11). 
Treat with ammonium sulphide, and the band of ha*mogloljin appears. 

4. Acid OxyliSBinatin.— (a) Prepare the following mixture : 
150 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol and (> c,c. of conc*c*ntratecl .sul|)lmric 
acid ; take about 5 c.c. of this mixture anti Ijoil it in a ti*st-tiil)e. 
While still hot, drop into it a few drops of undiluted <k*ribrinatc‘d blexKi, 
and filter. Note the brown colour of tin* filtrate. Compare the 
position of the absorption band in the red with that of met hamioglobin ; 
that of acid oxyhajmatin is further from thc! I ) lint* (fig. 4H, spetirum 7). 

(^) Add some glacial at'etic acid to undiluted (iefibrinated filtK>d. 
Extract this with ether by gently agitating it with tliat fluid. I1ie 
ethereal extract should he then poured off and t‘Xrimined spedro- 
scopically. The band in the red is .seen, and on further diluting with 
ether, three additional bands appear. 

5. Alkaline Oxyhaamatin.-* (//) Add to diluted bliHMl ii small 
(juantity of strong caustic potash, and }>ral. 'Flu* c-oknir ( hangi's to 
brown, and with the spectroscope a faint shaciing on the k*fl side of 
the D line is seen (fig. 48, spectrum 8). 

(^) The band is much lietter seen in an alcoholic solution. Prepare 

the following mixture:- 150 e.c. of 90 [ht <’ent, altohol, and IK c.c. 

of 50 per cent, potash, duke about 5 cj\ of tliis mixture in a test- 
tube and boil it. While still hot, drop into it a few drops of undiluted 
defibrinated blood. I'he fluid shows tlie .s|>ecirurn of alkaline 
oxyhiematin. This may then be used for the next experiment 

6. Reduced Haematin.* .Acid a reduca'ng agent to the solution of 

alkaline oxyhiematin ; the colour changes to red, and tw«i lamcls are 
seen, one between D and E, and the other nearly <‘oinc4dirig wiili E 
and ^ (fig. 48, siiectrum 9). d‘he s[>ertrum of alkiilinf* oxyliieiiiiitin 
reappears after a short time after vigonais slinking with nir. 

7. Haematoporpliyrin.- -do some stnmg sulpliiirk! acid in a test- 
tube add a few drops of undiluted bkaal, and observe the speciruiii 
of acid htematoporphyrin (iron-free hamiatin) (fig. 48, spertniiii iti). 

Milroy has recently described a stannous c^orn|K'iiiiid of lK,eriii.tlm 
porphyrin which may be prepared us folkiw^s : d'o hiiif a lest«liibe of 
glacial acetic acid (5 c.c.) add I <iro|) IiIcxkI and liciit to Iioiling. 
Add a small amount of .stannous chloride, a trace of firit* griiniikited 
zinc, and 1 drop of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 'Hoi! for liiilf a 
minute and add (*rystalline .sodium acetate ; lioil oric'c inc»re and filler. 
On spectroscopic examination two bands are seen which ri^setriljlc 
those of oxyhaemogiobin. Milroy has applied lliis reaitioii to the 
identification of blood in urine and in feces, aiKl found it even mow 


^ Ciilled lui'mochromogtn by Hopj'>e»Sfykr ; lliis naiiir k a iiii^kiiiiiiig riiie. 
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Fk;. 48.-1, Solar spectrum. 2, Spectrum of bxybaemoglobin (0‘37 p.c. solution). First band, 
X 589-564 ; second band, \ 555-617. 3, Spectrum of reduced haemoglobin. Band, \ 597-635. 4, Spec¬ 
trum of CO-htemoglobin. First band, \ 583-664; .second band, \ 647-521. 5, Spectrum of 
methaemoglobin (concentrated solution). 6, Spectrum of methaemoglobin (dilute .solution). 
First band, \ 647-622; second band, X 5S7-571; third band, X 662-532; fourth band, 
X 614-490. 7, Spectrum of acid oxyhaematin (ethereal solution). First band, X 666-616 ; 

second band, X 697-677; third band, X 657-629; fourth band, X 617-488. 8, Spectrum of 

alkaline oxyhajmatin. Band from X 630-681, 9, Spectrum of reduced hjematin. 

First band, X 669-542; second band, X 636-634. 10, Spectrum of acid haematoporphyrin. 
Fir.st band, X 607-503; second band, X 685-536. 11, Spectrum of alkaline hasmatoporphyrin. 
First band, X 633-612; second band, X 589-664 ; third hand, X 649-529; fourth band, x 618-488. 
The above mea.surements (after MacMunn) are in millionths of a millimetre. The liquid was 
examined in a layer 1 centimetre thick. The edges of ill-defined bands vary a great deal with 
the concentration of the solutions. 
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delicate than the test of obtaining reduced alkaline hamati 
examining spectroscopically. 

Map out all the spectra you see on a chart. 


Fig. 49.—The photographic spectrum of reduced haemoglobin and oxyhaemtiglubifi. CC 


Fig. 60.—The photographic spectrum of oxyhsemoglobin and methsemogjobin. H 

8. The Photographic Spectrum.^—Haemoglobin and its ixn 
also show absorption bands in the ultra-violet portion 
spectrum. This portion of the spectrum is not visible to tlie 
can be rendered visible by allowing the spectrum to fall on a fii 
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screen, or on a sensitive photographic plate. In order to show absorp¬ 
tion bands in this part of the spectrum, very dilute solutions of the 
pigment must be used. 

In order to demonstrate these bands, the telescope of a large 
spectroscope is removed, and a beam of sunlight or of light from the 
positive pole of an arc lamp is allowed to fall on the slit of the collimator. 
The spectrum is focused on a fluorescent screen.^ The slit is then 
opened very widely, and the coloured solution is interposed on the 
path of the beam falling on the slit. 

Oxyhaemoglobin shows a band (SoreTs band) between the lines 
G and H. In reduced haemoglobin, carbonic oxide haemoglobin, 
and nitric oxide haemoglobin, this band is rather nearer G. Methaemo- 
globin and haematoporphyrin show similar bands. 

The two preceding figures show the “ photographic spectra ” of 
reduced haemoglobin, oxyhaemoglobin, and methaemoglobin, and 
will serve as examples of the results obtained. I am greatly indebted 
to the late Professor Gamgee, to whom we owe most of our knowledge 
on this subject, for permission to reproduce these two specimens of his 
numerous photographs. 

9. Preparation of Pure Oxyhaemoglobin.—The following method 
has been recently devised by Dudley and Evans for preparing oxy- 
h^emoglobin from horse blood : Deflbrinated blood is centrifuged 
and the corpuscles washed with isotonic sodium chloride till the wash¬ 
ings no longer give a turbidity when boiled. The corpuscles are then 
transferred to collodion tubes and dialysed under the pressure of a 
column of mercury, first against running tap water for three days, 
finally against distilled water for two days. The corpuscles are thus 
laked, the haemoglobin becomes partly reduced, and the solution 
ac'quires a deep purple colour. The stromata are removed by means 
of the centrifuge, and oxygen is bubbled through the supernatant 
liquid until crystallisation of the oxyhaemoglobin commences. This 
occurs as a rule suddenly after about twenty minutes. The pasty mass 
obtained is separated by centrifuging when the crystalline oxyhaemo¬ 
globin settles to the bottom as a scarlet paste. It may be recrystallised 
thus : The material is suspended in about 2-3 volumes of water and 
warmed to 37° in a water-bath. The containing flask is evacuated, 
oxygen is pumped off, and the oxyhaemoglobin reduced to haemoglobin ; 
the latter being more soluble in water than the former goes into solution. 
The solution is then cooled and reoxygenated when the oxy compound 
once more crystallises out. This process may be repeated as often 
as required. 

^ Fluorescent screens, similar to those in common use in observations made 
with Rontgen rays, may be made by coaling white cardboard with barium platino- 
cyanide. 
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LESSON XXI 

MUSCLE AND NERVOUS TISSUES 

1. Hopkins’s Lactic Acid Test (see p. 238) may be applied as 
follows. Remove one hind limb of a pithed frog. Stimulate the sacral 
plexus of the other side for ten minutes with a strong Faradic current. 
Then amputate the other hind limb. Skin both legs, and chop up 
the muscles of the two sides separately. Pound each in a mortar with 
clean sand and then with 15 c.c. of 95 per cent, alcohol. Transfer the 
mixture to a beaker, and warm in the water-bath for a few minutes. 
Filter, and evaporate the filtrate to dryness in a water-bath. Extract 
the residue with about 5 c.c. of cold water, rubbing it up thoroughly 
with a glass rod. Filter and boil the filtrate in a test-tube for about 
a minute with as much animal charcoal as will lie on a threepenny piece. 
Filter again and evaporate the filtrate to dryness in a water-bath. 
Allow the residue to cool, and dissolve it by shaking in 5 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. Transfer this to a dry test-tube; add 
3 drops of saturated solution of copper sulphate, and place the tube 
in boiling water for five minutes. Cool and add 2 drops of 0-2 per cent, 
solution of thiophene in alcohol; replace the tube in the boiling water. 
A cherry-red colour develops in the tube containing the extract from 
tetanised muscle, but not in the other. 

2. A rabbit has been killed and its muscles washed free from blood 
by a stream of salt solution injected through the aorta. The musc'les 
have been quickly removed, chopped up small, and extracted with 
5 per cent, solution of magnesium sulphate. This extract is given out. 
It will probably be faintly acid. The acid is sarcolactic acid. It 
may be identified by Uffelmann’s or Hopkins’s reaction (p. 238). 

3. The coagulation of muscle somewhat resembles that of blood. 
This may be shown with the salted muscle plasma (the extract given 
out) as follows : LXlute some of it with four times its volume of water ; 
divide it into two ]:>arts ; keep one at 40° C. and the other at the 
ordinary temperature. Coagulation—that is, formation of a clot of 
myosin—occurs in both, but earliest in that at 40° C. 

4. Remove the clot of in 3 ^osin from 3 ; observe it is soluble in 
10 per cent, sodium chloride, and also in 0-2 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, forming acid metaprotein. 

5. Make an extract of muscle in the same way, using a small 
quantity of physiological salt solution instead of the strong solution 
of magnesium sulphate employed in the foregoing experiments. Such 
an extract.contains the two principal proteins, viz., paramyosinogen 
and myosinogen, the two precursors of the muscle-clot or myosin. 
Small quantities of other proteins also present are mainly due to 
unavoidable mixture with small amounts of blood and lymph. 
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ose two proteins differ in temperature of heat coagulation, 
the extract and heat it in a test-tube within a water-bath; at 
paramyosinogen is coagulated; filter this off, and heat the 
" ; at 56^^ C. flocculi of the coagulated myosinogen separate out. 
Paramyosinogen is precipitable by dialysis, and is a true 
in.. Myosinogen is what is called an atypical globulin, and 
ponds to the pseudo-globulin of blood serum and egg-white, 
^h readily salted out of solution like paramyosinogen it is not 
ita.ble by dialysis. 

Iri the process of clotting, such as occurs in rigor-moriis^ para- 
aogen is directly converted into myosin; whereas myosinogen 
>asses into a soluble modification (coagulable by heat at the 
ka.bly low temperature of 40° C.) before myosin is formed, 
.s shown in a diagrammatic way in the following scheme :— 


Proteins of the living muscle 



Paramyosinogen Myosinogen 



(the protein of the muscle-clot). 


When a muscle is gradually heated, at a certain temperature 
itracts permanently and loses its irritability. This phenomenon 
own as heat-rigorj and is due to the coagulation of the proteins 
? muscle. If a tracing is taken of the shortening, it is found that 
trst shortening occurs at the coagulation temperature of para- 
inogen (47-50° C.), and if the heating is continued a second 
ening occurs at 56° C., the coagulation temperature of myosin- 
If frog’s muscles are used there are three shortenings —namely, 
47°, and 56° C. ; frog’s muscle thus contains an additional 
in which coagulates at 40° C. This additional protein may be 
oluble myosin alluded to above, some of which, in the muscle 
)lci-blooded animals, is present before rigor-mortis occurs ; at 
•ate, it has the same coagulation temperature. 

1 addition to the proteins mentioned, there is a small quantity 
icleo-protein. 

. Involuntary Muscle.—The main facts just described for 
itary are true also for involuntary muscle. The chief distinction 
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lies in the quantity of nu(‘leo prutrin, which is mure ahundarit in iIium* 
forms of mu.s('les the lihres of which are Ii?a.st difTenait fniiii flic* 
nicsoblastic^ cells from which all ultimately originati*. 'Fhis may he 
readily shown by the following simple expt^rimcnt. 

Take CHiual parts of voluntary mus(*k% heart muscic, and fdain 
muscle (say from the stomach wall), and crxtract each for the same 
time with eciual amounts of ()-15 per rent, solution of sodium carlionate. 
Filter and add to cacdi filtrate acf*tk: acid, <irop liy dro|>. 'Fhe extnal 
of voluntary muscle gives an opalescence only; in tlie case of the 
plain muscle there i.s an abundant precipitate ; the heart muscle gives 
a result intermediate between the other two. 
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10. Pigments of Muscle: — 

(a) Notice* the difference between llat red and pale iiiiisiTes of a 
rabbit from which all the blood has !)c*en washed out prc*vioiB!y. 

(ii) E^xamine a piece of r(*d muscle* the clia|.ihriigfii) spettro- 
scopically for oxyha^moglobin (or it may la* maw. coriveiiient to iiiiike 
an aqueous extract of the mu.scle and c*xaminc* that), 

(/) A f)iece of the pectoral muscle of a pigeon has bf*eii scialu*cl 
in glycerol, Pre.ss a small piecn* lietwcen tw(^ glass sHcIes, itiid filiice 
it in front of the spectro.scope. Ofxserve and mafi out t!i«» liiiiicis of 
myohfematin. Thi.s pigment i.s doubtless a derivativf* of haatioglobiiL 
(d) Pieces of the same mu.scles have been placed in ether fi)r 
twenty-four hours. The ether di.ssolves out ii yellow liporhrfaric 
from the adherent fat. A watery fluid fielow ctirititiris itiodifi^I 
rnyoluematin. Filter it; compare its spectrum with thfit of reduced 
hamiatin. Tlie myolrcematin bands are rather nearer tin* violet end 
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of the spectrum (fig. 51, spectrum 2) than those of reduced hsematin 
(fig. 48, spectrum 9). 

11. Creatine:— 

(a) Take some of the red fluid described in 10 and let it evaporate 
to dryness in a desiccator over sulphuric acid. 

In a day or two, crystals of creatine tinged with myohaematin 
separate out. 

(^) Take an aqueous extract of muscle, such as Liebig’s extract 
or beef-tea; add baryta water to precipitate the phosphates, and 
filter. Remove excess of baryta by a stream of carbonic acid; filter 
off the barium carbonate and evaporate the filtrate on the water-bath 
to a thick syrup. Set it aside to cool, and in a few days a crystalline 
deposit of creatine will be found at the bottom of the vessel. This is 
washed with alcohol and dissolved in hot water. On concentrating 
the aqueous solution, crystals once more separate out, which may be 
still further purified by recrystallisation. 


NERVOUS TISSUES 

The chemical investigation of nervous tissues is not well adapted 
to class exercises ; still it may not be uninteresting to state briefly 
the principal known facts in relation to this subject. The most 
important points which any table of analyses will show are : (1) the 
large' percentage of water, especially in the grey matter; (2) the 
large percentage of protein. In grey matter, where the cells are 
prominent structures, this is most marked, and of the solids, protein 
material here comprises about half of the total. The following are 
some analyses which give the mean of a number of observations on 
the nervous tissues of human beings, monkeys, dogs, and cats :— 



Water. 

Solids. 

Percentage of 
Proteins in 
Solids. 

Cerebral grey matter . 

83*5 

16-5 

51 

„ white . 

()9*9 

301 

33 

Cerebellum .... 

79-8 

20-2 i 

42 

Spinal cord as a whole 

7l*() 

284 

31 

Cervical cord .... 

72-5 

27 T) 

31 

Dorsal cord .... 

69-8 

30.2 

28 

Lumbar cord .... 

72-6 

27 4 

33 

Sciatic nerves .... 

65-1 

34*0 

29 


The most important protein is nudeo-protein \ there is also a 
certain amount of globulin^ which, like the paramyosinogen of muscle. 
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is coagulated by heat at the low temperature of 47° C. A certain 
small amount of neurokeratin (especially abundant in white matter) 
is included in the foregoing table with the proteins. The granules 
in nerve cells (Nissl’s bodies) are nucleo-protein in nature. 

Heat Contraction in Nerve ,—A nerve, when heated, shortens ; 
this shortening occurs in a series of steps, which, as in the case of 
muscle, take place at the coagulation temperatures of the proteins 
present. The first step in the shortening occurs in the frog at about 
40°, in the mammal at about 47°, and in the bird at about 52° C. 
The nerve is killed at the same temperatures. 

Lipoids ,—After the proteins, the next most abundant substances 
present are the lipoids, A fuller consideration of these substances 
is given in Lesson IV (see pp. 36-40). They comprise ;— 

1. Phosphatides: of these, lecithin is the best known; kephalin 

and spingomyelin are others. 

2. Galactosides: these are nitrogenous glucosides free from 

phosphorus ; they yield on hydrolysis the reducing sugar 

galactose. 

3. Cholesterol: a crystalline monohydric alcohol free from both 

nitrogen and phosphorus. 

The following are some analyses of nerve by Falk ; the numbers 
given are percentages of the total solids :— 



Med III la ted 

Non*medtillated 


Nerve. 

■ Nerve. 

Cholesterol 

25-0 

47*0 

Lecithin 

2*9 

9*8 

Kephalin 

12-4 

23*7 

Galactosides . 

18-2 

6-0 


Fresh nervous tissues are alkaline, but, like most other living 
structures, they turn acid after death. The change is particularly 
rapid in grey matter. The acidity is due to sarcolactic acid. 

Finally, there are smaller quantities of other extractives and a 
small proportion of mineral salts (about 1 per cent, of the solids). 
Potassium salts, as in muscle, are stated to be the most abundant 
salts. Macallum uses for the micro-chemical detection of potassium 
the following reagent:—Cobalt nitrite 20 gr., sodium nitrite 35 gr., 
glacial acetic acid 10 c.c., water up to 100 c.c. This precipitates in 
situ the yellow hexanitrite of cobalt, sodium, and potassium, which 
is turned black on the addition of ammonium sulphide. His principal 
results are : Potassium is found in cell protoplasm, but more abundantly 
in intercellular material; in striped muscle it is limited to the dark 
bands, and in pancreatic cells to the granular zone. It is not dis¬ 
coverable in any nuclei, nor in nerve cells, but in nerve-fibres it is 
found in patches external to the axis cylinder. Macdonald points 
out that these are spots which have been injured, and it is apparently 
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only on injury that the potassium is liberated in a form which renders 
it detectable by Macallum’s reagent. Macdonald attributes many 
of the phenomena of nervous action to electrolytic changes in the 
potassium salts of the nerve-fibres, and which are present in large 
amounts, possibly in combination with the colloid materials of the 
axon. 

Very little is known of the chemical changes nervous tissues 
undergo during activity. We know that oxygen is very essential, 
especially for the activity of grey matter ; cerebral anaemia is rapidly 
followed by loss of consciousness and death. Similar respiratory 
exchanges, though less in amount, occur in peripheral nerves. It 
can hardly be doubted that the lipoids, and especially the phosphatides, 
which are extremely labile substances, participate in metabolism. 

Cerebro-spinal Fluid.—This is secreted by the epithelium which 
covers the choroid plexuses (choroid gland), and plays the part of the 
lymph of the central nervous system. It is a very watery fluid, contain¬ 
ing, besides some inorganic salts similar to those of the blood, a trace 
of protein matter (globulin) and a small amount of sugar. It contains 
no choline or cholesterol normally, and is practically free from cells, 
except in disease. 

Chemistry of Nerve Degeneration.—In Wallerian degeneration 
of nerve several investigators have attempted to discover how the 
degenerated nerve differs from a healthy nerve. Little or no change 
in the peripheral end can be detected up to about three days after a 
nerve has been divided, and the nerve-fibres remain excitable up to 
that time. They then show a progressive increase in the quantity of 
water, and a corresponding decrease in the proportion of solids. The 
percentage of phosphorus also decreases, and it entirely disappears in 
a little more than three weeks after the nerve is cut. When regenera¬ 
tion occurs, the nerves return approximately to their previous 
composition. 

It has also been shown that in spinal cords in which a unilateral 
degeneration of the pyramidal tract has been produced by a lesion 
in the opposite cerebral hemisphere there is a similar increase of water 
and diminution of phosphorus on the degenerated side. Further, in 
a divided nerve Noll has shown that the phosphorised material also 
diminishes somewhat in the central end, due to ‘‘ disuse atrophy.” 

The disappearance of phosphorus must be due to the break-up 
of phosphatides, and the liberation of phosphoric acid which is carried 
away as phosphates by the lymph and blood. 

The staining reactions of a degenerated nerve also indicate that 
the appearances are not only due to a breakdown in an anatomical 
sense, but in a chemical sense also. Of these staining reactions the 
one most often employed is that which is associated with the name of 
Marchi. This is the black staining which the medullary sheaths of 
degenerated nerve-fibres show when, after being hardened in Miiller’^ 
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fluid, they are treated with Marchi^s reagent, a mixture of MlilIer^s 
fluid, and osmic acid. Healthy nerve-fibres are not Idackened by 
this reagent, because the more rapidly penetrating chromic acid of 
the Midler’s fluid has already supplied the unsaturated oleic acid 
radical in the lecithin and other phosphatides with all the oxygcai 
it can take up. But when the nerve is degenerated, the oleic acid 
is either increased in amount, or so lil>erated from its |>revious combina¬ 
tion in the lecithin molecule, that it is then able also to take oxygen 
from osmic acid and reduce it to a lower black oxide. In the later 
stages of degeneration the Marchi reaction is not ol>tained, liediust* 
the fat globules have been absorbed. 

In certain diseases of the central nervous system, such as Gc*n(‘ral 
Paralysis of the insane, degeneration occurs on a large scale, and the* 
products of the chemical disintegration of the cerci>ral tissue have 
been sought for in the blood but with more profitable results in tiu* 
cerebro-spinal fluid. This fluid under these conditions shows an 
excess of protein which is mainly nuclco-protein ; cholesterol can also 
be usually detected in the fluid, and so also can cholint* or similar l)a.sc‘s 
which originate from the decomposition of [>hcjsphati<ies. Although 
many physiologists have taken up the choline cjuestion and the methods 
for identifying this base, it must be admitted that the tests hitherto 
devised are not absolutely conclusive, for sufficient of the base cannra 
be collected for a complete analysis. The base which is present if 
not choline is a nearly related substan(‘C, perhaps a de»rivativ(‘ of 
choline, and according to the latest view the cpiestionablc; material is 
trimethylamine, which we have already seen is a ckuivage product of 
choline. 

The tests employed to detect choline are mainly thr(*e: (I) 'Fhe 

fluid is diluted with about five times its volume of alisc^lute alcidwil 
and the precipitated proteins are filtered off. The filtrate! is evaporateil 
to dryness at 40'’ C., and the residue dissolved in absedute* alcohol iind 
filtered; the filtrate from this is again evaporated io dryness, unci 
again dissolved in absolute alcohol, and this should he again refieiited. 
To the final alcoholic solution, an ak^oholic soluticai of platinum 
chloride is added, and the precipitate so formed is allowed to settle 
and is washed with absolute alcohol by decantation ; the precipitate 
is then dissolved in 15 per cent, alcohol, filtered, and the filtrate is 
allowed to evaporate slowly in a watch-glass at 4(f’ (k I’he crrystiils 
can then be seen with the microscope. They are recognised not only 
by their yellow colour and octahedral form, and by their solubility 
in water and 15 per cent, alcohol, but also by the fact that on incinera¬ 
tion they yield 31 per cent, of platinum and give off the odour of 
trimethylamine. There is a danger of mistaking such crystals for 
those obtained from the chlorides of potassium unci lifTirnoniuiii; 
but the presence of such contaminations may Im* minirniseci by the* 
use of alcohol as water-free as possible. The crystfik of choline 
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platinum chloride are doubly refracting, whereas the platinum 
chlorides of ammonium and potassium are not. (2) The following 
test is distinctive of choline and leads to no risk of concision with other 
substances. The final alcoholic solution prepared as above is 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue taken up with water; to this 
is added a strong solution of iodine (2 grammes of iodine and 6 grammes 
of potassium iodide in 100 c.c. of water)-. In a few minutes dark- 
brown prisms of choline periodide are formed. These look very 
like haemin crystals. If the slide is allowed to stand so that the liquid 
gradually evaporates, the crystals slowly disappear, and their place 
is taken by brown oily droplets, but if a fresh drop of the iodine 
solution is added the crystals slowly form once more. (3) A physio¬ 
logical test, namely, the lowering of arterial blood-pressure (partly 
cardiac in origin, and partly due to dilatation of peripheral vessels), 
which a saline solution of the residue of the alcoholic extract produces : 
this fall is abolished, or even replaced by a rise of arterial pressure, if 
the animal has been atropinised. Such tests have already been 
shown to be of diagnostic value in the distinction between organic 
and so-called functional diseases of the nervous system. 


LESSON XXII 
THE URINE 

TOTAL NITEOGEN, UEEA, AND AMMONIA 

Kjeldahl’s Method of Estimating Total Nitrogen.—This simple 
method can be used in connection with most substances of physio¬ 
logical importance. Briefly, it consists in converting all the nitrogen 
present into ammonium sulphate by means of sulphuric acid; then 
rendering alkaline with soda, and distilling over the ammonia into 
standard acid, the diminution in acidity of which measures the 
amount of ammonia present. 

The following modification of the original method is used in this 
laboratory 

About 1 gramme of the substance under investigation (or in the 
case of urine when one wishes to make an estimation of total nitrogen, 
5 or 10 c.c. of that fluid) is placed in a round-bottomed Jena flask of 
about 250 c.c. capacity, and 20 c.c. of pure sulphuric acid are added. 
Six grammes of potassium sulphate and about half a gramme of copper 
sulphate are also added. The flask should be provided with a loose 
balloon stopper, and arranged in a sloping direction over a small 
flame. The mixture is heated slowly until it boils. In about twenty 
minutes the fluid becomes nearly colourless; boiling is continued for 
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another forty-five minutes. By this time all the nitrogen will be in 
combination as ammonia. 

After cooling, the fluid is washed into a litre flask of Jena glass 
(fig. 52, A) and water added until the total volume of the fluid is about 
400 c.c. Add then an excess of 40 per cent, caustic soda solution, a 
few pieces of granulated zinc to avoid bumping in the subsequent 
distillation, and immediately fit the glass tube B into the neck of the flask 
by means of a well-fitting rubber stopper. The other end of B leads 
into the flask C which contains a measured amount (50 or 100 c.c.) of 
standard sulphuric acid ; ^-normal acid is a convenient strength to use. 
The bulb D shown in the figure guards against regurgitation, and the 
end of the tube should dip just below the surface of the acid in C. 
The mixture in the flask is now boiled for about half an hour, when 
all the ammonia will have distilled over ; the use of a condenser around 
the tube B is unnecessary. The acidity of the standard acid is then 
determined by titrating with standard alkali, a few drops of lacmoid 
being added to act as the indicator of the end of 
the reaction. This gives a pink colour with acid, 
blue with alkali. 

Example .—Suppose 1 gramme of a nitrogenous 
substance is taken, and the ammonia distilled over 
into 100 c.c. of l-normal sulphuric acid. This is 
then titrated with a corresponding solution of 
sodium hydrate, and it is found that the neutral 
point is reached when 60 c.c. of the soda solution 
have been added. The other 40 c.c. must, there¬ 
fore, have been neutralised by the ammonia 
derived from the substance under investigation. 
This 40 c.c. of acid = 8 c.c. of normal acid = 8 c.c. 
of normal ammonia = 8 x 0-017 = 0T36 gramme of ammonia. One 
gramme of the substance analysed, therefore, yields 0T36 gramme 
of ammonia, and this contains 0T12 gramme of nitrogen ; 100 

grammes will therefore contain 11*2 grammes of nitrogen. If the 
strength of the acid is that just recommended each c.c. corresponds 
to 0*0028 gramme of nitrogen. 

ESTIMATION OT AMMONIA IN URINE 

In all the exact methods the* ammonia is set free by alkali, and 
absorbed by standard acid. As boiling with strong alkalis splits off 
ammonia from other urinary constituents, Schlossing originally used 
lime-water as the alkali and. allowed the ammonia to be absorbed 
by decinormal acid under a bell-jar. This method occupies three or 
four days for its completion, but may be carried out more rapidly by 
distilling off the ammonia In vacuo (Wurster’s, Nencki’s, and other 
methods). Folin’s method avoids these drawbacks by driving off the 
ammonia by means of an air current, 



Fig. 62.—Kjeldahl’s 
method: distilling 
apparatus. 
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1* Polin’s Method.—Twenty-five c.c. of urine are measured into 
a tall cylinder (fig, 53, B), 1 gramme of anhydrous sodium car¬ 
bonate and 10 c.c. kerosene oil (to prevent frothing) are added, and 
air is drawn through the apparatus for two hours. The air current 
is previously passed through acid in the bottle A in order to remove 
ammonia from it. The ammonia set free from the urine is carried 
away and absorbed in the absorption bottle C, which contains 20 c.c. 
of decinormal sulphuric acid. After two hours the ammonia is 
estimated by titrating the contents of the absorption bottle with 
decinormal alkali. The number of c.c. decinormal alkali subtracted 
from 20 gives the number of c.c. of decinormal acid neutralised by 
ammonia. One c.c. of decinormal acid = 0-0017 gramme of ammonia. 
Even with this method at least two hours are necessary. In Folin^s 
most recent method the time is reduced to fifteen minutes by only 
taking 2 c.c. of urine, and estimating the ammonia colorimetrically 
by means of Nessler’s reagent.^ 

2. The Formalin Method. —This method 
is an adaptation to urine of Sorensen’s 
method for the estimation of amino-acids 
(see p, 235). When neutral solutions of 
ammonium salts are treated with an ex¬ 
cess of formaldehyde, the compound hexa- 
methylene tetramine (urotropine) is formed, 
and a corresponding amount of acid 
is set free from the ammonium salt 








a-*Suction 




(4NH,C1 + 6CH,0 = N,(CH^, + 6H,0 + ,3.-KoU„'s„tusfor 

4HC1) which can be titrated in the usual estimating ammonia, 

way. 

The following method (Brown’s) has been found to give the most 
accurate results :—Potassium oxalate is added to precipitate calcium 
salts which interfere with the end point, and the object of adding 
lead acetate is to remove amino-acids which react in the same way 
as ammonia. 

Sixty c.c. of urine are stirred with 3 grammes basic lead acetate, and 
filtered j 2 grammes of potassium oxalate are added to the filtrate, which 
is again well stirred and filtered ; 10 c.c. of the clear filtrate are diluted 
with 50 c.c. of distilled water, and a few drops of 1 per cent, phenol- 
phthalein solution are added; 5 grammes of potassium oxalate are added 
and stirred. The mixture, if acid as it usually is, is neutralised with 
decinormal NaOH ; 20 c.c. of 20 per cent, neutralised formalin ^ are 
added; this liberates acid as in the equation just given, and the 
solution is again titrated with decinormal NaOH till neutral. Each 


^ NesslePs reagent is an alkaline solution of mercuric iodide, which gives a 
characteristic yellow colour with traces of ammonia. 

2 Formalin is a commercial name for a solution containing 40 per cent, of 
formaldehyde. 
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c.c. of N/10 NaOii u.setl to restore the pink eolour eorre.s|)oncLs 
to 0-(X)I7 NH 3 . 

PEEPARATION OF UREA FROM URINE 

Evaporate about 50 c.c. of urine to a small l)ulk and finally to 
complete dryness on the water-bath at boiling temperature. Turn 
out the flame and extract the residue with about 10 c.c. of acetone*. 
The dish may be replaced on the water-bath, which will still l>e (|uite 
hot enough to boil the acetone. Pour off the hot acetone extract into 
a dry watch-glass or evaporating basin. On cooling, urea crystalli.ses 
out in silky needles. The acetone cjuickly evaporates spontaneously, 
and a crystalline mass of urea is left. Dissolve some of thi.s in water ; 
place a drop of the aqueous solution on a slide, and allow it to crystal¬ 
lise ; examine the crystals with the microscope. Place another drop 
on another slide, and add a drop of nitric acid ; examine micro¬ 
scopically the crystals of urea nitrate which se|)arate out. 

ESTIMATION OP UREA 

A great many methods have been proposed for the purpo.se of 
urea estimation, which have all been modificfl repeatedly, llie 
enzymatic method, depending on the action of the enzyme urea.se 
contained in soy-beans, promises to re|)la(!e all the older methtxis. 
All the methods are indirect, i.e, the urea is decomposed in some way, 
and the quantity of one of the deconqxrsition i)roduct.s is estirnated. 
According to the nature of this decomposition the methcxls may be 
divided into two main groups : - 

1. Methods which are based on the Decomposition of Urea into 
Nitrogen, Carbonic Add, and Water.— The hypobromite method 
(see p. 180) is a type of these methcxls which have been abandcinixl 
for accurate work owing to the fact that (I) even pure urea solutions 
yield variable amounts of nitrogen, and ( 2 ) other urinary constituents 
(ammonia, uric add, creatinine, allantoin, etc.) also yield nitrogen 
under the conditions of the experiment. 

2. Methods which are based on the Decomposition of Urea 
into Ammonia and Carbonic Acid.--Fhis decomf>oiition k brought 
about in several ways. As the urine contains preformed ammciniii, 
this ■ has to be estimated previously, and deducted from the total 
ammonia found. 

(a) 7'ke Urease Method metkxJ was introduced by Marshall, 
who made use of the discovery by I'akeuchi of the enzyme urease In 
soy-beans. Urease is a specific enzyme which rapidly and quanlita- 
tively decomposes urea at 35-40® into ammonia and cmrtonic acid. 
Marshall has described two methods of utilising urease for the 
determination of urea in urine. One method consists in adding the 
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enzyme solution (an aqueous extract of soy-beans) to urine and titrat¬ 
ing the increased alkalinity with methyl orange as indicator. The 
other method, which is more accurate, consists in adding the enzyme 
to 1 c.c. of urine plus 10 c.c. of water, and driving off the ammonia 
by Folin^s aeration method (see p. 261). 

Instead of an aqueous extract of soy-beans, the finely ground 
beans as such may be used (Plimmer and Skelton), or preferably the 
commercial urease powder, which is prepared by precipitating aqueous 
extracts of the beans with acetone (Van Slyke and Cullen). The 
ammonium carbonate formed during the reaction retards by its 
alkalinity the action of the enzyme. This can be prevented by the 
addition of acid phosphate, which is present in the commercial product 
in the proper proportions. 

Analysis .—The apparatus described in Folin’s method of estimat¬ 
ing ammonia in urine (fig. 53, p. 261) is used. Measure 5 c.c. of urine 
into the tall cylinder B, add 50-60 c.c. of water, 1 gramme of finely 
ground soy-bean, and about 2 c.c. of liquid paraffin to prevent frothing. 
Connect the cylinder with the absorption apparatus C, containing 50 
c.c. of decinormal H 2 SO 4 , and the wash bottle A (containing acid to 
remove the ammonia from the air current). The cylinder B is kept at 
a temperature of 35-40° in a water-bath and an air current is drawn 
through the series. After about an hour the rubber connections 
are disjointed and 1 gramme of anhydrous sodium carbonate is dropped 
into the cylinder in order to set free ammonia which may be present 
as ammonium salt. The connections are again made, and the air 
current is then drawn through for another hour. After this time the 
excess of the acid in the absorption vessel is titrated with decinormal 
KOH, using alizarin red or methyl orange as indicator. The result 
includes the ammonia preformed in the urine, and this should be 
estimated separately and subtracted. 

The urease method is also valuable for the estimation of urea in 
blood, because its action is so specific that it attacks none of the other 
constituents, and the blood has to undergo no preliminary treatment 
for the removal of the latter. 

Calculation .—From the formula C 0 (NH 2)2 + H 20 = C 02 + 2 NH 3 
it follows that one molecule of urea furnishes two molecules of 
ammonia, and that 1 c.c. of decinormal HgSO 4 corresponds to 0-003 
gramme of urea. 

Of the older methods those of Benedict and of Folin seem to be 
the most satisfactory. 

(3) Benedict's Method .—In this method the urine is heated with 
potassium bisulphate and zinc sulphate to 165° C. for one hour. The 
fluid is diluted, made alkaline, and the ammonia distilled off as in 
KjeldahEs method. Five c.c. of urine are introduced into a rather 
wide Jena test-tube, and about 3 grammes of potassium bisulphate 
and 1-2 grammes zinc sulphate are added. A bit of paraffin and a 
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little powdered pumice are introduced to prevent frothing and the 
mixture boiled practically to dryness, either over a free flame or in a 
sulphuric acid bath kept at about 130° C. The tube is then immersed 
in a sulphuric acid bath maintained at 162° and left there for one 
hour. The contents are transferred with distilled water into a distilling 
apparatus, made alkaline with sodium carbonate, and distilled as 
described under Kjeldahl’s method. When the distillation is com¬ 
pleted, the standard acid in the receiver should be boiled to remove 
CO 2 before titration. 

1 c.c. N/5 112804 = 0*0028 gramme N = 0*006 gramme urea. 

(<;) FolifCs Method ,—In this method only a very small quantity 
of urine is used (1 c.c. of the ten times diluted urine, containing from 
0*75-1 *5 milligrammes of urea nitrogen). The decomposition into 
ammonia and CO 2 is brought about by heating with potassium acetate 
and acetic acid to 155° C. for ten minutes.^ Caustic alkali is added 
and the ammonia is aspirated into N/5 acid. As the quantity of 
ammonia is too small to be titrated accurately, it is estimated colori- 
metrically, as described previously (see Ammonia estimation, p. 261). 


LESSON XXIII 

THE URINE {continued) 

UEIC ACID AND OBEATININE 

\ 

Preparation of Pure Uric Acid. —This may best be done by 
taking the solid urine of a bird or a snake (which consists principally 
of the acid ammonium urate) ; one has not then to separate any 
pigment. 

The material is boiled with 10 per cent, caustic soda or ammonia, 
diluted, and then allowed to stand. The clear fluid is decanted 
and poured into a large excess of water to which 10 per cent, of 
hydrochloric acid has been added; the crystals of uric acid which 
form are filtered off after standing twenty-four hours. These may 
be purified by washing, re-solution in soda, and re-precipitation 
by acid. 


^ A temperature indicator is used in this process, which consists of a sealed tube 
containing powdered chlor-iodide of mercury, a salt which is bright red and melts 
to a clear dark red fluid at 155" C. The sealed tube is heated together with the 
urine and the potassium acetate mixture. 
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ESTIMATION OF URIC ACID 

In human urine, the normal amount of uric acid (in the form 
of urates) excreted in the day varies from 0*4 to 0*8 gramme. If the 
daily volume of urine is taken as 1500 c.c., the percentage of uric acid 
will therefore be from 0*026 to 0*052, 

Estimation of Uric Acid. —Hopkins’s original method for the 
estimation of uric acid (p. 199) is perhaps the most accurate. It 
requires, however, at least twenty-four hours to complete; this 
disadvantage it shares with the modification introduced by Folin and 
Schaffer. 

The method described below permits the result to be obtained in 
under one and a half hours, and is stated to give estimations with 
normal urines, differing from those obtained by Hopkins’s method by 
not more than 1 milligramme uric acid per 100 c.c. urine. 

Hopkins’s Method (modified by Cole). 

Principle of the Method .—Substances of unknown composition 
are removed by colloidal iron, the uric acid is precipitated as 
ammonium urate, washed to remove adherent chlorides, and dis¬ 
solved in hot sulphuric acid. The uric acid is then estimated volu- 
metrically by titration with standard potassium permanganate. 

Reagents required :— 

{ci) Colloidal iron, 0*6 per cent. 

if) Crystalline ammonium chloride. 

ic) Washing fluid composed of 100 grammes ammonium sulphate, 
10 c.c. concentrated ammonia in 1000 c.c. distilled water. 

id) Sulphuric acid, 45 per cent, by volume. 

if) 0*05 N potassium permanganate obtained by dissolving 1*58 
grammes pure permanganate in distilled water and making up to 
1000 c.c. This solution may be standardised as described on p. 226. 

Analysis .—150 c.c. of urine are placed in a small beaker and 
30 c.c. of the colloidal iron added with stirring. The solution is 
Altered into one or two dry flasks. With a pipette 100 c.c. of the 
filtrate (150 if the urine is dilute) are transferred to a dry beaker and 
ammonium chloride is added to make a concentration of 20 per cent. 
After complete solution 3 c.c. concentrated ammonia are also added. 
The mixture is stirred at intervals for twenty minutes. The precipitate 
of ammonium urate so formed is then filtered quantitatively either by 
gravity or by moderate suction. Chlorides are removed from the precipi¬ 
tate by washing on the filter with the washing fluid at least twice. The 
precipitate is allowed to drain completely and is transferred, by means of 
hot water, to a flask. The volume is made up to 100 c.c. with water; 
20 c.c. of 45 per cent, sulphuric acid are added. When the temperature 
has reached 65° C. the solution is titrated with the permanganate. 
The end point is a faint pink colour spreading through the liquid. 
The colour persists only for a second or two. It is not permanent. 
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Caiciilation,- As 1 c.c. of 0-05 N KMnO^ is cciuivalcnt of 3-75 milli¬ 
grammes uric acid, and as the original urine was treated with * ot its 
volume of colloidal iron, if x is the number of c.c. of K.Mn()^ rec|uired to 
oxidise the uric acid from 100 c.c. of filtrate, then ICK) c.c*. original 
urine contain x x 3*75 x milligramme uric a(‘id. 

Folin and Macallum's Colorimetric Method.- In this rnctlicxl 
the blue colour which is produced by the action of phospho- 
tungstic acid on uric acid is made use of for the ([uantitative esiiniatimi 
of the latter by comparing it in a colorimeter with a standard scjlutiori 
of uric acid similarly treated. Since the colour reaction is very delicrate, 
only a very small volume of urine is recjuircd for analysis. The 
method is only applicable to normal urines. For pathological urines 
(diabetic, albuminous) a modified method has been worked cait by 
Min and Denis. With some modifications it can also be ap[>lic*d for 
the estimation of uric acid in blood. 

From 2 to 5 c.c. of urine (depending on the specific gravity), say 
3 c.c., are measured into a 100 c.c. beaker, and after adding a drop oi' 
saturated oxalic acid solution the whole is (‘vaporated lf» dryness on 
the water-bath. To the dry, cool residue are added 10 I o c.c*. cjf a 
mixture of 2 parts of dry ether and 1 |)art of methyl alcohol. Aft(*r 
standing for a few minutes, the solution is deeanted and the n^sidue 
extracted once more in the same way. Jly these means certain sufe 
stances (polyphenols) are removed, which also givt* a blut? <*olour 
with phosphotungstic acid. (For ordinary class w(a*k 00 per cent, 
alcohol can be substituted for the ether-ak'oliol mixture, uitliougli 
the slight solubility of uric acid in it introdiu'cs a small source of error.) 

To the washed residue in the bottom of the beaker is next added 
water (5-10 c.c.) and a drop of saturated sodium carlKmale solution, 
and the mixture is shaken so as to secure complete solution. Add 
2 c.c. of the phosphotung.stic acid solution,^ and 20 c.c\ of a saturated 
solution of sodium carbonate, 'fhe resulting blue soluticai is trans» 
ferred to a 100 c.c. measuring flask, liiluted with water up to the iiiiirk, 
and poured into one of the tulies of the colorimeter (see next iMigi*). 
The second tube is filled with the standard solution for roriifiitrisori, 
which is obtained by treating 1 milligramme of uric add in 0*4 per cent, 
lithium carbonate solution with phosphotungstic add in exaelly the 
same proportions.^ 

^ Tlie solution m prepared by boiling HK) grammes of sodiiiin ttiiigiiCiU? with 
80 c.c. of 85 per cent, phosphoric acid and 750 c.c. cd'wafer lof it coiipk* of h*iiirH 
and then diluting to 1 litre. 

^ This standard solution mu.st In; freshly prepared, and In nrekr In avolfl this 
inconvenience, Folin and Denis have introduced a uric? «dd fiirmaiclrliyck iciliili«n 
which keeps. One ^gramme of uric acid in a litre tliisk is dksiilved in 2(MI c.c. of 
0*4 per cent, solution of lithium carlionate. To this, 4<l cr.c. of 40 per rent, 
fonnaldehyde are added, and the mixture shaken and allowed to filaiid for ii few 
minutes. ^ It h then acidified with 20 c.c. of normal aceik? ackl, and the whole 
tliluted with water to 1 litre. Next day it is staiiclardisecl agiiiiwl a frcilily |irff|.«r€il 
lithium carbonate solution of uric acid. Ilie colour firodiicetl liy 3 c.c. td' the 
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Calculation .—Set the standard at a depth of a mm. Equality 
of tint is obtained, when the depth of the unknown solution is h. 

Therefore 3 c.c. of urine originally taken for analysis contain -f milli- 

0 

grammes uric acid, and 100 cx. contain 

ob 


ESTIMATION OF OEEATININE 


The following colorimetric method (Folin's) is now generally 
employed for the estimation of creatinine ; and with a slight modifica¬ 
tion it may also be used for the estimation of creatine. It is based 
on the red colour which has been shown by Jaffe to develop when an 
alkaline solution of picric acid is added to a solution of creatinine; 
this is compared with the colour of a standard solution of potassium 
bichromate, the tint of the two fluids being almost identical. If 
creatine has to be estimated, this is first transformed into creatinine 
by boiling with hydrochloric acid. The apparatus and reagents 
necessary are:— 

1. A colorimeter consisting of two tubes, the height of the column 
in which can be read by graduations in tenths of a millimetre. 

2. A half-normal solution of potassium bichromate (24*5 grammes 
per litre). 

3. A saturated solution of picric acid. 

4. Ten per cent, caustic soda. 

To perform the analysis one tube of the colorimeter is filled with the 
bichromate solution up to the height of 8 mm. Ten c.c. of urine are 
measured into a |-litre flask, 15 c.c. of the picric acid solution and 
5 c.c. of the caustic soda solution added; after standing five 
minutes water is added until the total volume of the mixture is 
500 c.c. This solution is poured into the second tube of the 
colorimeter to such a height (which is read off) that, on looking 
down through it, the intensity of the colour is the same as that in the 
standard tube by its side. Folin found that a layer 8 mm. deep of 
the standard solution has the same colour as a layer 8*1 mm. deep of 
a solution prepared from 10 milligrammes of pure creatinine, picric 
acid, and caustic soda. The calculation for x, the number of milli- 


8 *] 

grammes of creatinine in the urine, is therefore x = 10x - where a 

is the millimetre depth of the unknown solution which matches 8 mm. 
of a standard bichromate solution. 


solution corresponds very nearly with the colour obtained from 1 milligramme of 
uric acid. The colorimetric reading obtained for the solution when thus compared 
against 1 milligramme of pure uric acid is, of course, therefore to be used as the 
standard value corresponding to 1 milligramme of uric acid. Quite recently Folin 
has recommended a solution of uric acid in 10 per cent, sodium sulphite as the most 
trustworthy standard. 
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LICSSON XXIV 

TIIK UlilN'K ((o/itiiiui'd) 

THE INOEGANIC SALTS 

The principal inorganic salts in urine arc (‘hlorldcs, Milphatcs, and 
phosphates. 

I'he chlorides consist chiefly of those of sodium and potassium, the 
latter being present in quite small c|uantities. 'Fhc* amount of sodium 
chloride in human urine is lO-Jb gramtnes per diem ; taking the total 
volume of the daily urine at 15(K.) c.c., this corresponds to ()'6 I per 
cent. 

d'hc phosphoric acid in the urine is ('ornbined with sralium, 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium. 'Fhe total lV)jj in the tw<»nty- 
four hours is about 3*5 grammes, of 0*24 f)er (*ent. In addition to 
the inorganic phosphates, there are small amounts of organic c*om- 
pounds of phosphorus, such as glyceroqjhosiduUes. 'FIk* folkiwing 
exercises, therefore, contain one for the estimatif>n of t<ital phos¬ 
phorus. 

The sulphates in the urine are of tw(> kinds : thet inorganie stilphiites, 
namely, those of sodium and |)otassium, and the dhereal sidpluites (see 
p. 193). In human urine about 2 grammes of total suljjhurie acid are 
passed per diem^ or 0‘13 per cent. 

Although the major portion of the sulphur in tlte urine is firesent 
as sulphate there is in addition a small c|uantity <*canbint*d in c^rganif^ 
compounds. It is therefore neces.sary to add an exercise for the estinia* 
tion of total sulphur. 

ESTIMATION OF CHLOEIBEB 

Volhard'^s method adojged for the <ieterminati(ni of tlie n^tiil 
chlorides consists in their precipitation l)y (‘xees.s of a stariclard soliilifai 
of silver nitrate in the presence of nitric acid. 'Fhe excens of silver is 
then estimated in an aluiuot part of the filtrate with a solutloii of 
potassium or ammonium thioc:yanat(‘, whi(4i has fjceri previciiisly 
standardised against the silver .solution, a ferric salt being used us 
indicator. 

The following solutions are necessary : * 

i. A standard solution of .silver nitrate of such a strength that I r.c. 
corresponds to 0*01 gramme of sodium chloride (29*075 grammes of 
fused silver nitrate in a litre of distilled water). 

ii. Solution of potassium thicK^yanate (8 grammes to the Itlre). 

iii. Pure nitric acid free from chlorides. 

iv. A saturated solution of iron alum. 
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The potassium thiocyanate solution is first standardised in the 
following way :— 

Place 10 c.c. of the silver solution in a beaker, add 5 c.c. of the nitric 
acid, 5 c.c. of the solution of iron alum, and 80 c.c. of water. Run 
into this from a burette the thiocyanate solution until a permanent 
red tinge is obtained. Note the number of c.c. necessary for this 
purpose, and call this number x. 

Analysis ,—Place 10 c.c. of the urine in a 100 c.c. measuring flask 
with a pipette ; add about 4 c.c. of pure nitric acid, and 20 c.c. of the 
standard solution of silver nitrate. Fill up the flask to the 100 c.c. 
mark with distilled water, mix thoroughly, and filter through a dry 
filter-paper into a dry vessel. 

Measure out 50 c.c. (that is exactly half) of the filtrate, add 5 c.c. 
of the iron alum solution, and titrate with the thiocyanate solution until 
a permanent red colour is obtained. Call the number of c.c. so used a. 
This must be doubled to represent what the total fluid (100 c.c.) would 
have required. 

In the previous standardisation of the thiocyanate solution we found 
that X c.c. of the thiocyanate solution is equivalent to 10 c.c. of the 


10 X 2^ 
X 


of the silver 


silver solution ; therefore 2^ c.c. are equivalent to 
solution, and this represents the amount of silver solution not used in 

10 X 2^ 

precipitating the chlorides. Therefore 20 —- - is the number of 

c.c. of the silver nitrate solution utilised in the precipitation of the 
chlorides. 

Ten c.c. of urine (the amount taken for analysi.s), therefore, contains 
the amount of chlorides which require 20 


c.c. of the standard 


silver nitrate for their precipitation, and as each c.c. of the standard 
solution is equivalent to 0*01 gramme of sodium chloride, the total 
chlorides in the 10 c.c. of urine (expressed as sodium chloride) is 


20 


X / 


10, we obtain 2 


X 0-01 =0-2- 
2a 


X 


grammes. If one multiplies this by 

X 

grammes, which is the amount per 100 c.c. of 


urine. If the total urine passed in the day is 1500 c.c., we have further 
to multiply this by 15 to obtain the amount excreted in the twenty- 
four hours. 


ESTIMATION OF PHOSPHATES 

{a) Estimation of the total phosphates. 

For this purpose the following reagents are necessary 

i. A standard solution of uranium nitrate. The uranium nitrate 
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solution contains 35*5 grammes in a litre of water ; 1 c.c. rorresponcis 
to 0*005 gramme of phosphoric acid (Pg^g). 

ii. Acid solution of sodium acetate. Dissolve 100 grammes of 
sodium acetate in 900 c.c. of water; add to this ICX) c.c. of glacial acetic: 
acid. 

iii. Solution of potassium ferrocyanide. 

Meifhod^—Tokc 50 c.c. of urine. Add 5 c.c. of tlie acid solution of 
sodium acetate.^ Heat the mixture to 80^ C. 

Run into it while hot the standard uranium nitrate solution from 
a burette until a drop of the mixture gives a distinct brown colour with 
a drop of potassium ferrocyanide placed on a porcelain slab. Read 
off the quantity of solution used ancl calculate therefrom the percxntagr* 
amount of phosphoric acid in the urine. 

Another indicator which may be used is cochineal tincture, a f<*w 
drops of which may be added to the mixture. A change of colour 
from red to green is the sign of the end of the reaction. 

(d) Estimation of the phosphoric acid combined ivith calcium and 
magnesium (alkaline earths). 

Take 200 c.c. of urine. Render it alkaline with armitcaua. Lay 
the mixture aside for twelve hours. Collect the |>n*cipitated earthy 
phosphates on a filter; wash with dilute ammonia (1 in 3). Wasli 
the precipitate off the filter with water acidified by a fc*w drops of ace^tic 
acid. Dissolve with the aid of he«at, adding a little more acetic acid if 
necessary. Add 5 c.c, of the acid solution of sodium acetate. Bring 
the volume up to 50 c.c., and estimate the phosphates in this voliimet 
rically by the standard uranium nitrate as before. Subtriut the phos* 
phoric acid combined with the alkaline earths thus olaained from the 
total quantity of phosphoric acid, and the diffen‘nce is the iimrnirit 
of acid combined with the alkaline metals, sodium and potassium. 


ESTIMATION OF TOTAL PHOSPHORtJS 

The phosphorus of the urine is mainly fircKent in the form of 
inorganic phosphates ; hut there are in addition certain rirgnnic corii«- 
pounds of phosphoru.s such as glyc*ero»phosphati*s. In order to 
e.stimate the total pho.sphorus, the following method is the best: to 
employ. 

Estimation of total phosphorus liy Neumann’s rnctliod : ■ 

This method is now in general use for the estimation of phosphorus 
in organic substances, on account of the ease with which the destruction 
of the organic matter is carried out. The solution obtained after the 
first stage of the proces.s serves equally well for the estimiitkm of iron, 

^ In using uranium nitrate it is imperatiw that sotliuiii uci'tiife jitiotild tcmitifmny 
the titration in order to avoid the |W8mhIif occurrence of free nitric fidii in lls« 
scdutioii. If uranium acetate is useti, it may he ofuitled. 
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('alfiimi, magnesium, snciium, and potassium. An estimation of 
hydrochloric acid may be carried out by a slight modification of the 
Tiiethod. 

Principle of the Method, .-I'he organic matter is oxidised with a 

mixture of equal |)arts of nitric and sulphuric acids. The phosphoric 
acid so formed is then precipitated as ammonium phosphomolybdate, 
and this precipitate, after washing it free from acid, is dissolved in 
excess of half-normal alkali and titrated with half-normal acid. The 
difference multiplied by 0*553 gives the amount of phosphorus in 
milligrammes. If multii)lied by 1*268, the result is expressed in terms 
of milligrammes of P^Og. 

xtnalysis, '■Measure 5 c.c. of the urine into a Kjeldahl flask, and add 
20 c.c. of the arid mixture (equal parts of nitric and sulphuric acids). 

I leat in a fume cupboard over a small flame until the evolution of brown 
fumes ceases. Allow to cool, and add a small quantity of fuming nitric 
acid; heat strongly until a clear solution is obtained. After cooling 
add 100 c.c. of distilled water, heat on the water-bath, and add 100 c.c. 
of a molybdic acid .solution,^ The yellow precipitate of ammoniunt 
pho.sphomolybdate is filtered and rapidly washed free from acid,^ 
transferred into a flask, and a measured quantity of half-normal sodium 
hydrate added until a colourless fluid results. A slight excess (5-6 c.c.) 
of the half-normal sodium hydrate is added, and the solution boiled for 
about fifteen minutes, until all the ammonia has been removed. After 
(XK)ling and adding a few drops of phenolphthalein as an indicator, 
the jfmk solution is titrated with half-normal sulphuric acid until 
it is colourless. If a^-the c.c. of the sodium hydrate solution actually 
taken, and = the c*.c, of the sodium hydrate solution left when the 
reaction is over (^»the c.c. of half-normal add added), then 
X being the number of c.c. of .sodium hydrate used up in the reaction 
with the phosphomolybdate. Further, x x 0*553 = milligrammes of 
phos|)horus {>re.sent; and x x T268 - P^Og. 


* The ?4rautit»a is prrpiired n% ftillown : A solution of 75 grammes of ammonium 
molvbiiitle, in c.c. of water, in poured into 500 c.c. nitric acid (250 c.c. of 
c<»firi*ntrale«l nitric arid and *25f» c.c. of water), and I litre of ammonium nitrate 
wiliatim (oIM) grammes di^s^jlved in I litre of distilled water) is added to the n)ixture. 
Vari<itis formiil^e for the making cjf this mixture are given, but the above k the one 
lined m this liiborat«uy. 

It is ciscntlal that, the filtration and washing should he effected rapidly. In 
Kftimarm’s ortgittal metlNid of fdtering through filter-pai'ier several slight modifications, 
have hern introdiired fiy different authors. In this laboratory the following method 
k uHrcl, which allows the filtration and washing to he carried out within five minutes : 
Filter*pitip is preparer! by shaking up IK) grammes of a pure filtering paper with 
1 Hire of water and 511 c.c. of concentrated hydrocltloric acid. The pulp is filtered 
iimler preimire, well washed with boiling water, and then kept, suspended in 2 litres 
of wilier, ready for uhc, AImhiI 3041) c.c. of rdter-pa|>er pulp are poureil into a 
fiinrii*! containing a small perforated porcelain filter-plate, and the filtration and 
washing of llie mi.»lytidate precipitate is carricfd out by the help of the filter- 
pimip. 
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ESTIMATION OP SULPHATES 

1. Gravimetric Method. 

(a) Estimation of total {inorganic and ethereal) sulphates (I’ViliiVh 
modification) 

Twenty-five c.c. of urine and 20 (‘.c. of dilute hydroc^hloric^ acid 
(1 part of hydrochloric atdd to 4 parts of w^ater by volunii*) lire gently 
boiled in a Lisk, covered with a small wahdi-glass, for twenty to thirty 
minutes. This effects the splitting of the ethereal sulphates and the 
liberation of sulphuric ac'id. I'he flask is cooled for twc j or three rniriut es 
in running water, and the ('ontents are diluted with cold water to about 
150 c.c. To this cold solution are then added 10 c.c. of a 5 |K*r . 
solution of barium chloride without any shaking (»r stirring during tlie 
addition. The barium chloride should be added drop l)y ciro|), j)nd*er * 
ably by means of an automatic dropper At the? end of an liour or 
later the mixture is shaken up and filtered through a weighed (hwich 
crucible (a porcelain crucible; with a perforat(*fi I>olff)m (*t>nlainirig si 
layer of asbestos). The precipitate is washc‘d with water, ignited, 
and weighed. The increase in weight is tin; amount of hariurn suiphiite 
obtained. 

(h) Estimation of inorganic sulphates (Folirds modificittion) : 

About 100 c.c. of water, 10 c.c. of the (iilutc* hydrrrhloric acid, and 
25 c.c. of urine are measured into a flask. c'.c. of a 5 per cent, 

solution of barium chloride* are added as de^se^ribeil ahem*, and the* 
filtration, washing, and weighing carried out as before*. 

{c) The ethereal sulphates are repr<*sente*d fjy the* difre‘re*tic*i* fM‘twa*eri 
the total and the inorganie^ sulphates. The*y may, heivve*ve‘r, also be 
estimated directly by the following metheal: 125 c.e. of urine art* 

diluted with 75 c.c. of water and 30 c.c. of the; dilute* hydrcM'liIorie’ ne id. 
The solution is precipitated in the cold by the iiddilifat of 20 iw, of 
5 per cent, solution of barium chloride; as la*fon*, am! tin* mixture is 
filtered, after one hour’s standing, through a dry filter. Iriorganif* 
sulphates are thus removed. Half of the filtrate (fhat is, 125 c.c*.) 
is then quietly boiled for about thirty ntinute*s. Ily this niearis 
sulphuric acid is liberate*d from the; trlhereal .sul|iluites, and tliis is 
precipitated by the barium chloride; [ire.sent as liaritiiri sulfihiite, wliicit 
is collected, washed, ignit(*d, and weighed as fjefore. DnubJe the total 
thus obtained will give in t(‘rms of barium sul|ihf4te the* lirrioiini of 
ethereal sulphate present in the 125 c.c. of urine originally tiikeri, iind 
from this the percentage and amount |>asscfd in the; twenty^'foiir hours 
can be calculated. 

Calculation, .233 parts of barium sulphate correspond to KCI |Mrts 

of SC)^, or 32 |,>art.s of K. To caknilate the HO3, rniiltifily thi* wcdglit 
of barium sulphate by Aj‘Vr-H)*343; to caknilate the S, rniiltiply it fiy 
.//.j^^-0'I37. I^xample : IHO c.c. of urine* gave Ch 5 gnirtime of lotiil 

barium sulphate; this multiplied by (M7I of fotiil HCLj. 
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Another 100 c.c. of the same urine gave 0*45 gramme of barium 
sulphate from inorganic sulphates; this multiplied by 0-343 = 0T54 
of SO 3 in inorganic combination. If this is subtracted from the 
total SO3 (0-171-0-154) we see that 0*017 gramme of SO3 was in 
combination as ethereal sulphate, or about one-tenth of the total, which 
is the average proportion in normal urine. 

2. Volumetric Method (Rosenheim and Drummond’s benzidine 
method). 

Principle of the Method. —The inorganic sulphates are precipitated 
from the faintly acidified urine as benzidine sulphate by means of a 
solution of benzidine (NH 2 .C 0 H 4 .C 6 H 4 .NH 2 ) in hydrochloric acid. 
As benzidine is a weak base its salts with acids are readily dissociated 
and the sulphuric acid contained in benzidine sulphate may be quanti¬ 
tatively titrated with standard alkali solutions, using phenolphthalein 
as an indicator. 

The total sulphates (inorganic and ethereal) are similarly estimated 
after hydrolysing the ethereal sulphates by boiling with hydrochloric 
acid. 

The ethereal sulphates are represented by the difference between the 
total and inorganic sulphates. 

Analysis. — {p) Estimation of inorganic sulphates. —20 c.c. of urine 
are measured into a flask and acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid 
(1 : 4) until the reaction is distinctly acid to Congo-red paper. 100 c.c. 
of benzidine solution are then run in and the precipitate, which forms 
in a few seconds, is allowed to .settle for ten minutes. (The benzidine 
solution is prepared by rubbing 4 grammes of benzidine into a paste 
with water, and transferring it with 500 c.c. of water into a 2-litre flask, 
5 c.c. of concentrated HCl are added, and the solution made up to 
2 litres with distilled water.) The precipitate is filtered under pressure 
with the precaution of not allowing at any time the precipitate to be 
sucked dry on the filter. This is washed with 10-20 c.c. of water 
saturated with benzidine sulphate. The precipitate and filter-paper 
are transferred into the original precipitation flask with about 50 c.c. 
water and titrated with decinormal potassium hydrate solution, after 
the addition of a few drops of a saturated alcoholic solution of phenol¬ 
phthalein. 1 c.c. of decinormal KOH==49 milligrammes H 2 SO 4 . 

if) Estimation of total sulphates. —Add 2 c.c. HCl (1 : 4) to 20 c.c. 
of urine and boil gently for twenty to thirty minutes. After cooling 
the flask, proceed exactly as under {a). 

ESTIMATION OF TOTAL SULPHUR 

Benedict’s Method (Wolf and Oesterberg’s modification).—In 
this method the organic matter is destroyed by boiling the substance 
with fuming nitric acid, and the oxidation of sulphur to sulphuric acid 
is completed by heating with copper nitrate and potassium chlorate. 
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In the solution finally obtained, sulj)huric acdcl is estimated gnivi- 
metrically as barium sulphate. 

Analysis 10 c.c. of urine into a Kjeklah! flask of »1CM) v.v. 
capacity; add 20 c.c. fuming nitric acid and heat ovc‘r a small flairii*. 
Continue to boil until the fluid is free from solid parti^des. 'FninsfiT 
the solution to a porcelain dish and add 20 c.c. of Bc‘nedicl.’s solutbti 
(200 grammes copper nitrate, and 50 gramritcs potassium clilonitc dis¬ 
solved in 1 litre of water). Evaporate to dryness on a sanddattli; 
then heat over the free flame until the residue is l>liickened by the 
formation of copper oxide. Raise the; flame and heat io redness for 
ten minutes. After cooling add 25 c.c. of 10 t)er cent. hydroc*hlr>ric‘ 
acid and dissolve the black residue l)y warming gently. The solution 
(A) is washed into a flask with about 150 c.c. of water, and the sulphuric* 
acid estimated by means of barium chloride in the way described uIkivc* 
(a). The filtrate from the barium sulphate precipitate may l)e used 
for the estimation of phosphorus by Neumann’s method (see p. 270). 
The sulphate in solution (A) may also lx* estittiated by the fjenzidine 
method. 


LESSON XXV 

THE URINE {nmiintmis 

THE PIGMENTS 

The urinary pigments are numerous, and have from time to time 
been described under different names by varirms ol)sc*rvers. 

1. Uroclurome.— This is the essential yellow pigment of the urine. 
The word was originally introduced by Thudicdium, whose investiga¬ 
tions have in the main l>een confirmed and supplemented by the wtak 
of Dombrowski. 

Preparation of Urochrome (fX)mbrowski).“ After removal of 
sulphates, phosphates, and urates by a mixture of liariurn and calcium 
acetates and ammonia (86 grammes of calcdum acetatt*, 53 griimmes of 
barium acetate, and 43 c.c. of 21 per rent, ammonia to 111 of 
urine), the filtered urine is neutralised with acetic acid, and iirmthrome 
is precipitated by adding copper acetate. The greenish precipitate 
is filtered oflf, well washed, and then suspended in water, and the chopper 
is removed by sulphuretted hydrogen at 5(f C, Baryta wiiti.T k added 
to the filtrate, and excess of barium removed by a stream of c-arlxm 
dioxide; the barium salt is then concentratcxl in pmun iind prccdpiliiteci 
by alcohol The precipitate is dissolved in water and freed from 
chlorine by silver nitrate. The soluble silver salt so formi?d k pro 
cipitated by alcohol and ether, washed free from silver nilriitc, dried, 
and analy.sed. The free urochrome can be obtained by removing the 
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silver with sulphuretted hydrogen; it is amorphous and easily soluble 
in 90 per cent, alcohol, in which it keeps well. 

Estimaiion,—Th.e copper salt obtained as above is dissolved in 
ammonia, and the purine bases precipitated with ammoniacal silver 
solution. Nitrogen is estimated in the copper and silver precipitates ; 
the difference gives the nitrogen of urochrome. Urochrome contains 
11*1 per cent, of nitrogen. 

It shows no absorption bands, but cuts off the violet part of the 
spectrum which urobilin allows to pass. It does not fluoresce with 
zinc salts as urobilin does. It yields a pyrrol derivative which is not 
identical with haemopyrrol, and .so probably urochrome is not related 
to urobilin. It contains 5 per cent, of .sulphur, most of which is easily 
.split off as sulphide by cold alkali. Cystine sulphur is not present. 
It is an acid, and reddens litmus. It is probably derived from 
protein. 

2. Urobilin.—Urobilin is a derivative of the blood pigment, and is 
identical with stercobilin (see pp. 124, 182). Probably both reduction 
and hydration occur in its formation. It is very like the substance 
named hydrobilirubin by Maly, which he obtained by the action of 
sodium amalgam on bilirubin. The following formulae show the 
r(‘lationship hetw'een llu^sc allied pigments: 

H icmat in. 35 .O 5 N 4 Fe 

Bilirubin ...... C32Hj)6N406 

H yclrobilirubin.C 32 H 40 N 4 O 7 

Normal urine contains but little urolalin ; what is present is chiefly 
in the form of a colourless c^hromogen, which by oxidation is converted 
into uro!)ilin. In numerous pathological conditions urobilin is 
abundant. 

'Ilie following are the* two methods introduced l)y Garrod and 
Hopkins for its .sejiaration from tlu‘ urine : ' 

(a) The urine is first saturated with ammonium c'.hloride, and the 
urate so precipitated is filtered off. The filtrate is then acidified with 
sulphuric a(*id and saturated with ammonium sulphate. This causes 
a precipitate of urobilin, which may be collected and dissolved in water. 
The aqueous solution is again saturated with ammonium sulphate, 
and the pigment is thus precipitated in a state of purity. 

(i) The urates are first removed, then the urine is acidified and 
saturated with ammonium sulphate as before. The urobilin is then 
extracted from the mixture by shaking it with a mixture of chloroform 
and ether (I : 2) in a large separating funnel The ether-chloroform 
extract is then rendered faintly alkaline and shaken with distilled water, 
and the urobilin passes into solution in the water. I'he aqueous 
solution is once more saturated with ammonium sulphate and slightly 
acidified ; it then once more yields its j>igment to ether-chloroform. 

By means of cither of these methods urobilin is olitained in a |.)ure 
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condition; even normal urine will give Borneo, for the elironiogen is 
partly converted into the pigment by the arid emidoyrci. 

Urobilin dissolved in alcohol exhibits a green Huoresci*nrt% wliiUi is 
greatly increased by the addition of zinc (diloride and arrinioniii. ft 
shows a well-marked absorption hand between // and l\ slightly cm^r- 
lapping the latter (fig. 54, spectrum 4). 

Urobilin, like most animal pigments, shows aridic’ tendencies and 
forms compounds with bases; it is liheratcil from such ctwildiiations 
by the addition of an acid. 

If urobilin is dissolved in caustic potash or soda, and suffit ieiit 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is added to render the iif|uid faintly 
acid, a turbidity is produced. This turbid li(|uicl shows an additional 
band in the region of the K line (fig. 54, spefirum 5), whicdi is prohalily 
due to the special light absorption exen’ised by fme partiedes of urobilin 
in suspension. It wholly disafipears when the? precipitate is hlt<»red off, 
and when it is redissolved the ordinary hand alone* is visildf*. 

3. Uroerythrin. —This is the* colouring matter of pink urate sedi¬ 
ments. It may tie separated from thc^ sediment as folkavs ; Hic* 
deposit is washed with ic(j-c*old water, dri(‘(l, and ])laced in al«iihjte 
alcohol. The alcohol, though a solvent for uroerythrin, doc*^ not. vKtravt 
it from the urates. The alcohol is poured ofT, and the* deposit dissolved 
in warm water. From this solution the pigm<*nt is c*asily c^xtrac ted by 
amyl alcohol. 

Uroerythrin has a great affinity for ural(*s, with whic h it a|ipf*afH 
to form a loose compound. Us solutions are rayadly deeoloris<*d fiy 
light. Spectroscopically it shows two rath<*r ilhdefinc'd fiaiKls (fig. 54, 
spectrum 7). It gives a green c'olour with caustic* |)otiis!i, and red or 
pink with mineral acids. Uroerythrin appears to lie a lint 

constant con.stituent of ur^n(^ Its origin and relationship to the oilier 
pigments are unknown. 

4. Hsematoporphyiin. This also occurs in small f|iiaiiiities in 
normal urine. In some {lathologieal conditions, especially after flu* 
administration of certain drugs (e.g, sulphonal), its anicnint is iricriiiseii 
Its amount is stated to increase whem the* urine .stnricls ; this points In 
the existence of a colourless <*hromog<*n. It may he sc*|«iriileci from 
the urine as follows -—Caustic alkali is added to the urine ; this niiises 
a precipitate of phosphate.^, which carries down the pigment with it: 
the pigment may be dissolved out with chloroform. Hie* t‘hloroffinn 
is evaporated, the residue washed with alcohol, and finully diHsciIved 
in acidified alcohol. Urines rich in the pigment yiedd it ensily to 
acetic ether or to amyl alcohol. 

When the urine is sufficiently rich in the pigment, the fmrids shown 
arc those of alkaline hsematoporphyrin (fig. 54, spectnim 2). Uii 
adding sulphuric acid, the .spectrum of acid hamiiitoporphyriii is seen 
(fig. 54, spectrum 1). Occasionally uraU* sediments sire pigiiieriti^d 
with a form of the pigmemt whieh shows a twodamded sperlrtmi, very 
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like that of oxyhaemoglobin (fig. 54, spectrum 3) ; by treatment with 
dilute mineral acids this changes immediately to the spectrum of acid 
haematoporphyrin. 

B C D E F G 


B C I) E ^ F G 

Fig. 64.— Chart of absorption spectra; 1, acid haematopdrphyrin; 2, alkaline h»matoporphyrin; 
'd, haematoporphyrin as found sometimes in urate sediments; 4, acid urobilin, concentrated; 
6, acid urobilin, dilute; 0, the E band spectrum of urobilin; 7, uroerythrin; 8, urorosein con¬ 
centrated—on dilution the band shrinks rapidly from redward end. (After F. G. Hopkins.) 


5. Chromogens in Urine, —In addition to the chromogens of 
urobilin and haematoporphyrin alluded to in the foregoing paragraphs 
there are others, of which the following may be mentioned :— (a) 
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Indoxyl .—The origin of this substance from indole is mentioned on 
p. 193-194. It is easily oxidised to indigo-blue or indigo-red. 


„ /C.OR< 




. ^ . CO 

NIL 

t ifi<!igo-hlue| 


2H,0. 


. Indigo-red is isomeric with indigo-blue. It is very rare for the urine to 
be actually pigmented with indigo, for the urinary indoxyl is exetreied 
as a conjugated sulphate which resists oxidation,^ Wht^n tlie urine 
is mixed with an equal volume of hydrochloric acid, indoxyl is li!>enited 
from the sulphate. A solution of a hypochlorite is then added drop 
by drop, when indigo-blue is formed, and on shaking the rnixturt^ 
with chloroform the indigo-blue passes into the chloroform (JufTe). 
This test, however, is not a very good one, for the hypochlorite solution 
has always to be freshly prepared, and even then a small excess will 
cause the colour to disappear owing to oxidation of the indigo, and it is 
difficult to hit off the exact amount to give the reaction. A better test 
for indoxyl-sulphuric acid (indican) consists in adding 10 c..c. (if a 20 
per cent, solution of lead acetate to 50 c.c. of urine, and filtering the 
mixture. The filtrate is shaken witli an equal volume of liydrcKrhloric 
acid (containing ()'2 to 0*4 per cent, of ferric chloride) and a few ex, 
of chloroform. The indigo-blue passes intti the chloroform (Ober- 
mayer). (d) SJ^aifoxy/.--Whm skatoxyl is given by the mouth it passes 
into the urine, and yields skatoxyLred on oxidation, (c) 
is distinct from indigo-red. It is produced from its chromogen by 
the action of mineral acids. According to Ilerter, indole-acetk acid 
is its chromogen. It frequently appears when urine is treated with 
strong hydrochloric acid and allowed to stand, but it appears itiore 
readily when an oxidising agent is added as well. It is readily soluble 
in amyl alcohol, but not in ether. 'Fhe ct>lour is destroyed by alkiilis. 
It shows an absorption band between the D and li lines (fig. 54, 
spectrum 8). 

6 . Pathological Pigments.—The most frecfuently appearing of 
abnormal pigments are those of blood and bile. The urine may contain 
accidental pigments due to the use of drugs (rhubarb, senna, logwcml, 
santonin); in carbolic acid poi.soning pyrocatechin and hydrochiriciri 
are chiefly responsible for the greenish-brown colour of the urine, whidi 
increases on exposure to the air. llie black or diirk4.irowi'i pigment 
called melanin may pass into the urine in cases of melanotic sarcoma. 
For alcaptonuria, see p. 214, 



APPENDIX 

HiEMACYTOMETEES 

G-owers’s Hsemacytometer.—The enumeration of the blood cor¬ 
puscles is readily effected by the haemacytometer of Gowers. This 
instrument consists of a glass slide (fig. 55, C), the centre of which is 
ruled into iriiHimetre squares and surrounded by a glass rim I milli¬ 
metre thick. It is provided with measuring pipettes (A and B), a 



Fk;. OS.—Hccmacytometer of Sir W. Gowers. 


vessel (D) for mixing the blood with a saline solution (sulphate of soda 
of specific gravity 1015), a glass stirrer (E), and a guarded needle (F). 

Nine hundred and ninety-five cubic millimetres of the saline 
solution are measured out by means of A, and then placed in the mixing 
jar; 5 cubic millimetres of blood are then drawn from a puncture 
in the finger by means of the pipette B, and blown into the solution. 
The two fluids are well mixed by the stirrer, and a small drop of this 
diluted mixture placed in the centre of the slide C; a cover slip is 
gently laid on (so as to touch the drop, which thus forms a layer | milli¬ 
metre thick between the slide and cover slip), and pressed down by 
two brass springs. In a few minutes the corpuscles have sunk to the 
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bottom of the layer of fluid, and rest on tiu; scjuares. T he number 
on ten squares is then counted, and this imiltiiilied l)y Ib.iHHt gives tlie 


Fk;. f>(I.“-Thoma-Zei3ifi hasmacytonurter. 

number in a cubic millimetre of blood. M’lu* civeragc‘ tHonbc‘r ni r<*d 
corpuscles in each s(|uar(? ought, thcrcfcjr<% in iioriiial 
human blood to l)e 45-50. 

Differential counts io show tlu* relative jiro|K>rlioiih 
of the varieties of leucocytes are made in appropriately 
stained blood films. 

Thoma-Zeiss Hsemacytometer. lids instrunicrit 
consists of a glass slide (s) seen in section in fig. 5B. In 
the centre oi' the slide is a disc of glass w, th(‘ iipiier 
surface of which is ruled into scpiares «*aeh cd* which is 
of a square milliinetn.* in area, lids is suiToiinded 
i>y a ring of glass (c) which is of sucli a height as to pro¬ 
ject of a millimetre aliovt* m, A drop rd' diluted 
blood is j)laced in the cell so formed, and «*overt‘d with a 
('over slip. I’he volume of l>Iood between any parlicai * 
lar sciuarc and the (‘over slip is tiu’refore (d‘ u 

cmbic^ millimetre. Acx'oitipanying the instrument are 
two eapillary pipettes, on(* of which is slamm in tlu! 
accompanying drawing (fig. 57). llte finger or car 
is pricked, and blood is drawn up in the capillary tube 
to the line markerl 1 (or if twic‘e the dilution is rc*garded 
as advisable, to the line marked 0*5); a suitable 
saline solution is drawn up then to thi! mark ; 
the blood and diluting solution are then wedi mixed, 
the glass bead in the bull) aiding the? mixing, and a 
drop of the mixture transfc*rred ic^ iht! slide rii!i*c! in 
squares. I’he corpii.scle.s are allowa^d to settle, and 
those on 20 or more* srpiares are them counted, iinci the 
average per .square multiplied by lOO/MKI gives the 
number of red corpuscles per cubic millirnetre of undiliited IiIckm!, 
The number of red corpuscles per sejuare in normal blocxi is abnut 12. 

'Vhe second pipette provided is like the one just desrritied, but is 
of different proportions, and is similarly employed for (‘oiiniirig the 
leucocytes. In some cases a micrometer slide ruled in larger sf|yareh 
is provided for this purpose. The value of the squares in terms of 
those provided for the counting of the red corpuscles is known, and so 
the proportion of coloured and colourless corpuscles <*iin be asctjrtained. 
In counting the colourless corpuscles the addition of a cJyi? renders tlie 
operation easier. 



Fid. 57.—Pii)ette of 
Thoma - Zeiss biB- 
macytoineter. 
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Sherrington recommends the following solution :— 


Methylene blue 
Sodium chloride . 
Potassium oxalate 
Distilled water 


1 *0 grammes 
1*2 „ 

1-2 „ 
300-0 


For differential counts a mixture of dyes is applied to blood films. 



Fig. 58.“ Oliver’s haemacytometer. 


Oliver’s Haemacytometer.—The following method, 'devised by 
Dr George Oliver, is a ready way of determining the total number of 
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corpuscles. It is, however, not possible to deterniint* the* relative 
proportion of red and white corpuscles by this nK*ans. 

The finger is pricked, and the bkxxl allowed to flow into thi! siiKill 
capillary pipette (fig. 58, a) until it is full, lliis is washed out by the 
dropping tube b into a graduated flattened test-tube c, with Hayeiids 
fluid.^ The graduations of the tube are so adjusted that with normal 
blood containing 5,(X)0,000 coloured (Xirpuscles per c*u!)ic: niillinic*tn% 
the light of a small wax candle placed at a distaiK*e of 9 feet from the 
eye in a dark room is just transmitted as a fine bright line wht*n looked 
at through the tube held edgeways between the fingers {d) and filled 
up to the 100 mark of the graduation. If the nurnbiT ot c*orpuse!es 
is less than normal, less of the diluting solution is recfuired lor the 



Vui. Hicjmogloblnometer of Str W. Oowift. 


light to be transmitted ; if above the normal, more the Hayeitds 
fluid must be added. The tube is graduated, so as tc> inclii ale in |iit« 
centages the decrease or increase of corpuscles pc!r c'uliie iiiilliiiielri* 
as compared with the normal standard of 100 |)er cent. 

HJBMOaLOBINOMETEES 

dowers’s Hsemoglohmometer.—The apparatus (*on.sisij^ of two ghiss 
tubes, C and D, of the same si/.e. D eoiitaitih glycerin jidly 
tinted with carmine to a standard colonr-’-vi/.. tliat of lairiiial bkxal 
diluted 100 times with distilled water. The finger is pricked unci 20 
cubic millimetres of blood are measured out by the cmpilkiry pipette* li 

* Sodium Hulphate 5 grammes, sodium chloride I gramtiit*, liirrmrk rlilfakle 

0*5 gramme, distilled water 200 c.c. 
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This is blown out into the tube C, and diluted with distilled water, 
added drop by drop from the pipette stopper of the bottle A, until the 
tint of the diluted blood reaches the standard colour. The tube C 
is graduated into 100 parts. If the tint of the diluted blood is the same 
as the standard when the tube is filled up to the graduation 100, the 
quantity of oxyhaemoglobin in the blood is normal. If it has to be 
diluted more largely the oxyhaemoglobin is in excess ; if to a smaller 
extent, it is less than normal. If the blood has, for instance, to be 
diluted up to the graduation 50, the amount of haemoglobin is only 
half what it ought to be—50 per cent, of the normal—-and so for other 
percentages. 





Fig. 60.—^Von Fleischl’s haemometer. 


Haldane’s Haemoglobinonieter is more frequently used. Instead 
of tinted gelatin, the standard of comparison is a sealed tube filled 
with a solution of carbonic oxide haemoglobin of known strength. 
This keeps unchanged for years. A stream of coaTgas is passed 
through the blood to be examined. This converts all the haemoglobin 
present into carboxyhaemoglobin; this is then diluted with water 
to match the standard. In Sahli’s instrument, a standard solution of 
acid haematin is employed; this has been stated to keep even better. 

Von Fleischl’s Haemometer.—^The apparatus (fig. 60) consists of 
a stand bearing a white reflecting surface (S) and a platform. Under 
the platform is a slot carrying a glass wedge stained red (K) and 
moved by a wheel (R). On the platform is a small cylindrical vessel 
divided vertically into two compartments, a and a\ 

Fill with a pipette the compartment cl over the wedge with 
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distilled water. Fill about a quarter of the other coinpartmerit (a) 
with water. 

Prick the finger and fill the short cajiillary provided with tlie 

instrument with blood. Dissolve this in the water in c!cjnipartr!it‘nt r/, 
and fill it up with distilled water. Having arranged the rcdlcctor (S) 
to throw artificial light vertically through botii roinpartiniaits, look 
down through them, and move the wedge of glass hy tlie niilled lieati 
(T) until the colour in the two is identidil. Read off the sc*ak% whiHi 
is so constructed as to give the percentage of ha;nu»gIoldn. 

Olivers Hsemoglobinometer.— This method consists in cran|iaring 
a specimen of blood, suitably diluted with water in a shallow white 
palette, with a number of standard tests very carefully pre|)ared 
by the use of Lovibond’s coloured glasses. The (‘a{>illary [lipetti* c 
(fig. 61) is first filled with blood obtained by pricking the finger, d his 
is washed by water by the mixing pipette d into the IdcKKl cell e ; the 
cell is then just filled with water, and the blood and water thciroughly 
mixed by the handle of c being used as a stirrer. The cover glass is 
then adjusted, when a small bubble shoukl form, a (*lear sigrt tliat thi? 
cell has not been overfilled. The cell is then [placed hy the side of tlie 
standard gradations, and the eye ciuickly recc^gnises its ap|ir«xirnate 
position on the scale. The camera tube provided with the instrument 
will more accurately define it. Artificial light should be used. 

If it is proved that the blcK)d solution k matclied in dt*pth of (ailour 
by one of the standard grades, the observation is at an end ; Init if the 
tint is higher than the one grade, but lower than another, the LIcmkI 
cell is placed opposite to the former, and riders (not shown in the 
illustration) are added to complete the observation, llic; standard 
gradations are marked in jiercentages, 1(K) per cent, being taken m 
normal. 

Specific Gravity of Blood. Of the numerous methods intnwIuitHl 
for taking the specific gravity of fresh blood, that of Haiiimcr- 
schlag is the simplest. A drop of blood from the fingc»r is fikiced in a 
mixture of chloroform and benzene. If the drop falls, add c'liloroforrn 
till it just begins to rise ; if the drop rises, add l>enzcne till it just begins 
to fall. The fluid will then be of the same .spec’ific gravity as the blood. 
Take the specific gravity of the mixture in thc! usual way with an 
accurate hydrometer. 

Schmalz^s capillary pycnometer is more accairate. 

POLABISATION OP LIGHT 

If an object, such as a black dot on a piece of white fmper, is looked 
at through a crystal of Iceland spar, two black dots will be seen ; and 
if the crystal is rotated, one black dot will move round the otheri which 
remains stationary. That is, each ray of light entering such a cryital 
is split into two rays," which travel through the crystal with different 





Fig. 61.—Oliver’s haemoglobinometer; a, standard gradations ; <5, lancet; c, capillary 
measuring pipette ; d, mixing pipette; e, blood cell and cover glass. 
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movable image when the crystal is rotated ; the* ordinary laws of 
refraction do not apply to it, and it is called the exirmrdimtry my. 
Both rays are of equal brilliancy. In one direction, however, thnt of 
the optic axis of the crystal, a ray of light is transmitted without double 
refraction. 

Ordinary light, according to the wave theory, is due to vibrations 
occurring in all planes, tran.sversely to the direction for the propitgiitiori 
of the wave. Light is said to be plane? polarised when the viljriitions 
take place all in one plane. The two rays producecl by doulile refrin*- 
tion are both polarised, one in one pll|ne, the other in a plane at riglit 
angles to this one. Doubly refracting bodic’s are called ; 

singly refracting bodies, isotropic, llie efhut of polarisation may la* 
very roughly illustrated by a model. 

If a string is stretched as in the* figure, and then touched with the 
finger, it can he made to vibrate, and the vibrations will lie free to ricTiir 
from above down, or from side? U) side*, or in any int<*rmediate |K»sition. 



Fjfi. 


If, however, a disc with a vcirtical slit l>e plac(»d on the course of the 
string, the vibrations will all be oldigetl to take place in a vertic^al 
plane, any sidc-to-side movement being stopped l>y tht* edgf*s of the 
slit 1 (fig. 62). 

Light can be polarised not only iiy tlie action nf crystnls, but fiy 
reflection from a surface at an angle which varies for diffr»rent sisto 
stances (glass 54® 35', water 52® 45', diamond 68*', f|yart/, 57® 32', eti:.). 
It is also found that certain non-crystalline suIistiiiK^es, such ns muscle, 
cilia, etc., are doubly refracting. 

NicoTs Prism is the polariser usually employed in {lolarkc^opes ; it 
consists of a rhombohedrori of Iceland spar divided into two by a seclion 
through its obtuse angles. The cut surfaces are polished and cemtfiited 
together in their former position with Canada Imlsiim. Jly innins 
the ordinary ray is totally reflected through the Canada bitkiiiii ; flu* 
extraordinary ray passes on and emerges in a direction parallel to the 
entering ray. In this polarised ray there is nothing to render its 
peculiar condition visible to the naked eye ; but if the eye is aided by 

^ Such a model is, of course, imperfect; it dcies mil, for rcprern’iil the 

splitting of the ray into two, and.moreover the polarktllon ii*ke% pkei? on eidi 
side of the .slit; whereas, in regard to light, it m only the rays ois Mtie mh rd a 
polariser, viz. those which have passed thnmgh it, which are |M»liriie«l. 
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a second NicoFs prism, which is called the analyser, it is possible 
to detect the fact that it is polarised. 

This may be again illustrated by reference to our model (fig. 63). 

Suppose that the string is made to vibrate, and that the waves travel 
in the direction of the arrow. From the fixed point c to the disc a, the 
string is theoretically free to vibrate in any plane; ^ but after passing 
through the vertical slit in the vibrations must all be vertical also; 
if a second similar disc b be placed further on, the vibrations will also 


Oy h 



pass on freely to the other extremity of the string d, if as in the figure 
(fig. 63) the slit in b is also placed vertically. If, however, b is so placed 
that its slit is horizontal (fig. 64) the vibrations will be extinguished on 
reaching h, and the string between h and d will be motionless. 

c here represents a source of light; the vibrations of the string 
represent the undulations which by the NicoFs prism a are polarised 
so as to occur in one plane only; if the second NicoFs prism or the 
analyser b is parallel to the first, the vibrations will pass on to the eye, 


ot Z 



which is represented by d \ but if the planes of the two nicols are at 
right angles, the vibrations allowed to pass through the first are 
extinguished by the second, and so no light reaches the eye. In 
intermediate positions, b will allow only some of the light to pass 
through it. It must be clearly understood that a NicoFs prism con¬ 
tains no actual slits, but the arrangement of its molecules is such that 
their action on the particles of ether may be compared to the action 
of slits in a diaphragm to vibrations of more tangible materials than 
ether. 


^ The imperfection of the model has been explained in the preceding footnote. 
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The Polarising Microscope consists of an ordinary iiiifToscoiie 
with certain additions ; below the stage is th(* |}f)Iari.sing nic*oI ; in thct 
eye-piecc is the analysing nicol; the eye-piece is so arranged that it 
can be rotated ; thus the dire(!tions of the two nicols <‘an !h! made 
parallel, and then the field is bright; or ('rosH{»d, and then the* field 
is dark. The stage of the nncroscofie is arranged so that it can also 
be rotated. 

The polarising inicroseope is used to detcal doubly refracting 
substances. Let the two nicols be crossed, so that the field is dark ; 
interpose between the two, that i.s, plac(? upon the* .stagr* of the nncTo- 
scope, a doubly refracting plate of which the jirincipa! plane is |nindlel 
to the finst prism or polari.ser ; the ray from the first prism is unafie(li‘d 
by the plate, but will b(‘ extinguished l)y the second ; tht* field, there 
fore, still remains dark. If the plate is i)arall(‘l to the .seeond nicol 
the field is also dark ; but in any intermediate position the light will 
be transmitted by the second nicol. In f>ther words, if i>etwec*n 
two crossed nicols, which conHe(}uently give a dark field, a siib» 
stance is interposed which in ('ertain positi^ais causes the darkness 
to give place to illumination, that substan(’<‘ is tlouhly refracting or 
anisotropic. 

All crystals except those of the regular system are anisotnjpie, 
whilst amorphous substances are isotropic*, (). Lcdimann has, however, 
discovered an intermediate stage fjetween anisotro|jir solid crystals 
and their isotropic fused condition. In thi.s state? ct»rtain substances, 
such as cholesterol compounds, ol(‘ates, etc*., arc* anisotropic, but 
completely fluid. He called this the licjuid c*ry.staliine state of matter 
(see also p. 38). 

Rotation of the Plane of Polarisation. (\*rtain cTyslaLs suc'h iis 
those of quartz, and certain fluids such as the es.scnct* of turpentine, 
aniseed, etc., and solutions of c'<*rtain .substances such m sugar 
and albumin, have the power of rotating the fdiine of polariml light 
to the right or left. The polarisation of light which is prcKliic*ec! by a 
quartz crystal is different from that produc'cd liy a rhoriikilledrori of 
Iceland spar. The light which })u.sses througli the latter is plani* 
polarised; the light whic*h iia.sses througli the former (c:|iiart.z) is 
circularly polarised, z\e. the two suli-rays are made? up of vibrations 
which occur not in a plane, but are curved. The* two rays mre circularly 
polarised in opposite directions, one desc.!ribing c*ircif‘-s to the left, the 
other to the right; these unite on ksuing from the cfuartz plate ; and 
the net result is a plane polarised ray with the filiine rotjtled to right 
or left according as the right circularly polarised ray or the k*ft proc*c*eded 
through the quartz with the greater vekxdty. There arc; two kinds of 
quartz, one which rotates the plane to the right (dextro-rotatory), the 
other to the left (laevo-rotatory). 

Gordon explains this by the following mechanical illuitration. 
Ordinary light may be represented by a wheel travelling in the direction 
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of its axle, and the vibrations composing it are executed along any 
or all of its spokes (^ 2 ;). If the vibrations all take place in the same 
direction, i.e. along one spoke, and the spoke opposite to it (^), the 
light is said to be plane polarised. The two spokes as they travel along 
in the direction of the arrow will trace out a plane (see fig. 65) between 
b and 3'. If this polarised beam is made to travel now through a 
solution of sugar, the net result is that the plane so traced out is twisted 
or rotated ; the two spokes, as in bb\ do not trace out a plane, but we 
must consider that they rotate as they travel along, as though guided 
by a spiral or screw thread cut on the axis, so that after a certain 
distance the vibrations take place as in 3", later in b'", and so on. 
This effect on polarised light is due to the molecules in solution, and the 
amount of rotation will depend on the strength of the solution, and on 
the length of the column of the solution through which the light passes, 
or in the case of a quartz plate, on its thickness. 



Fig. 65. 


If a plate of quartz is interposed between two nicols, the light will 
not be extinguished in any position of the prisms, but will pass through 
various colours as rotation is continued; the rotation produced for 
different kinds of light being different, white light is split into its 
various constituent colours ; and the angle of rotation that causes each 
colour to disappear is constant for a given thickness of quartz plate, 
being least for the red and greatest for the violet. These facts are 
made use of in the construction of polarising instruments. 

POLAEIMETERS 

Polarimeters are instruments for determining the strength of solu¬ 
tions of sugar, albumin, etc., by the direction and amount of rotation 
they produce on the plane of polarised light. They are often called 
saccharimeters, as they are specially useful in the estimation of sugar. 

The following is the one most frequently employed at the present 
time. 

Laurent's Polarimeter.—Instead of using daylight, or the light 
of a lamp, monochromatic light (a sodium flame produced by volatilis¬ 
ing common salt in a colourless gas flame) is employed ; the amount 
of rotation varies for different colours ; and observations are usually 
recorded as having been taken with light corresponding to the D or 
sodium line of the spectrum. The essentials of the instrument are a 
polariser, a tube for the solution, and an analyser. The polarised light 

10 














Fui. fwitarurwtrr. 


produced by the solution is ascertained by rotating the itnalyscr iinlil 
the two halves of the field are once mon! ec|ually illutriiiiatecL I1iis 
is measured in degrees by a scale and vernier attachcfd to the iimtrit- 
ment; 

. The specific rotatory power of any sul)stance is the amount of 
rotation in degrees of a circle of the plane of polarised light procliired 
by 1 gramme of the substance dissolved in 1 e.c. of Iii|iiid exiirtiined 
in a column 1 decimetre long. 

' In the most delicate innU-umenti the field is divideil into ihiee |MrN or into 
two conceritric circles. 
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If if ' rcRalicm observed, 

w weight in gramnujs of the substance per cubic centimetre. 

/ length of tube in decimetres. 

sperific* rotation for light with wave-length corresponding 
to the I) line (sodium flame) at temperature t. 

I'hen ± 

In this formula T indicates that the substance is dextro-rotatory, 
- that it is he VO- rotatory. 

If, on the other hand, [a]f, is known, and we wish to find the value 
of w, then 

ww. . and the percentage amount is p — 

Kit. x/ WnX/ 

I f for example we find the rotation of a urine in a 2-decimetrc tube == 

I 2*12*’ and the [a]f, of glucose is 5.T, then 

^ 2*12 X100 

03x2 

that is, the urine contains 2 per cent, of glucose. 

BELATION BETWEENT CIRCULAR POLARISATION AND 
CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 

l*he first work in this direction was performed by Pasteur, and it 
was his fjublications on this sul>jeet that brought him into prominencx^. 
Ht* found that racemic a<’id, which is optically inactive, can be decom¬ 
posed into two isornerides, one C)f which is common tartaric acid which 
is <lc‘xtrO“rotatory, and the other tartaric acid differing from the common 
variety in being kevo^rcRatory. T'he salts of tartaric acid usually 
exhibit hemihedrai fac(*s, while those of racemic acid are holohedral. 
Ikisteur found that, although all the tartrate crystals were hemihedrai, 
the hc*mihedral ffir^es were situated on some crystals to the right, and on 
others to the left hand of the ol)server, so that one formed, as it were, 
the reflcxTeci image of the other. I’hese crystals were separated, purifiecl 
by retTystallisation, and those* which exhibited dextro-hemihedry pos- 
hesst*d dextro-rotatory power, while the others were kevo-rotatory. 
Pasteur further showed that if the mould Penicillium glaucum is grown 
In a solution of racemic acid, dextro-tartaric acid first disappears, and 
the lievo-acici alone remains. The subject remained in this condition 
for many years; it was, however, conjectured that probably there is 
some mok»(?ular rrmdition corresponding to the naked-eye crystalline 
appearanctes which produces the opposite optical effects of various 
substances. What this molecular structure is, was pointed out inde- 
ptmclcjotly by two observers--Le Bel in Paris, and Van’t Hoff in 
Holland - who published their re.searches within a few days of each 
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Other. They pointed out that all optically active i»f»dies contain one 
or more a.symmctric carbon atoms, /.f. one or more atoms ol carbon 
connected with four dissimilar atoms or groups of atoms, as in the 
following examples :■ - 


CH*.OH CHs (X).OH 

(amyl alcohol 1 1 I 

The question, however, remained do all Hubsta!in*H containing 
such atoms rotate the plane of polarised light ? It was found that th«?y 
do not; this is explained by Lc Bel by supposing that these, like racemic’ 

acid, are compounds of two molecules.one dextree, tin* other laevo- 

rotatory ; that this was the case was demonstrated by growing moulds, 
the enzymic action of which is to separate the two molecule’s in cjuestion. 

Then the other (|uestion how it 
B ^ that two isomerides, which in chemi<!al 

characteristics, in grajihic us well^ as 
empirical formula.^, are precisely alike, 
differ in optical properties ? is ex¬ 
plained ingeniously by Van’t Hoff. 
He compares the carbon atom to a tetrahedron with its four dis¬ 
similar groups, A, B, C, D, at the four corners, 'llte two tetrahedrii 
represented in fig. 67 appear at first sight precisely alike; !>ut if one 
be superimposed on the other, C in one and I) in llie other c-ould 
never be made to coincide. This difference cannot !>e re|ireseiited 
in any other graphic manner, and probaldy re{)resents the differiaice 
in the way the atoms are grouped in the molecule of right* ancl left- 
handed substances respectively. 


THE MEEOUEIAL AIEPUMF (BAEOEOFT’S MODIPIOATIOH) 

The instrument consists essentially of the follciwing parts : (1) a 
small bulb or tube for measuring the amount of blood to be analysed ; 
(2) a vacuous chamber. When the part of the a|)panttiis from 2 to 4 
(fig. 68) is rendered vacuous, the blood is emptied from I inlc^ 2, and 
is then kept continuou.sly boiling by means of a vvaterdmili (d) iiroiiiicl 
its lower portion. A condenser (D) pac^kecl with icc hiirroiiiids flic 
upper part. There is always a stream of acfueouh vapour currying 
the boiled-out gases to the top of the chamber ; the* vapour is mndmked 
and returns to the blood as drops of water, while the gaHc*fi are fmt to 
go into the vacuous pump. In doing so th<*y pass through the 
drying chamber, which contains sulphuric acdcL Ho rnucB of th«* giwes 
as has expanded into the pump (4) can then !>e expelled by lifting the 
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mercury bottle (A), which is connected by strong rubber tubing to the 
glass tube F. In the figure only the attachments of the rubber tube 



Kig. 68. —Mercurial air-pump for obtaining the 
gases of the blood (diagrammatic). 


are shown. The mercury is pre¬ 
vented by a valve (V) from going 
backwards to the drying chamber; 
it expels the gases down the tube B 
into a eudiometer tube (E) in which 
they are collected for measure¬ 
ment and analysis. After boiling 
for a considerable time, a few 
exhaustions with the pump are suf¬ 
ficient to deliver all the gases which 
have boiled off from the blood into 
the eudiometer tube. 



Fig. 69.—Barcroft’s differential 
apparatus. 


BARCEOFT’S DIFFERENTIAL APPARATUS FOR 
ANALYSIS OF BLOOD GASES 

The differential method of blood-gas analysis may be used for the 
measurement either of the quantity of oxygen which the blood gives 
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off when treated with ferricyanide of potassium (see fh Id4), or to 
measure the amount of oxygen which partially rt'diua^ci fdood will 
absorb. The blood for analysis is placed in one btitth;; a c-ontrol 
fluid is placed in the other, and as the two aT(‘ suf)jei1ed to the* same 
changes of temperature, vapour pn*ssure, et(\, these* factors an* 
eliminated. 

The apparatus consists of two bottles of ee|ual size.* conncMied with 
one another by means of a nuinom(*ter filled with clove oil. The 
bottles should be of about 25 <*.(’. caf)ac’ity. dlie sto|)per of tlie bottle 
is prolonged into a small cu[) capable of holding potassium ferricyanide. 
From the stopper a straight tube leads, the* bore of which is not so small 
as to preclude its being cleaned with a pipe c*lean(*r. At the* junction 
of this tube with the manomet(jr is a threewuy tap. 'fhe student 
should make himself familiar with the me*c*hanism of the* ; it 
contains a T boring; usually there is a spot on the handle of the ta|) 
corresponding to the dependent limb of the T. 

The tap will be spoken of as open wht*n tlu* bottles and the marae 
meter communicate with the external air, and shut wlum the bottles 
communicate with the manometer. 'Fhe whole is rnountc^d on a stand 
furnished with a clip, by means of which it can hang on the si<ie a 
water-bath. The success of the .sub.s(‘quent analy.s(‘s d<*p{»ncLH upon 
the cleanness of the glass of the manonuder when the oil is [lut into it. 
It should be chemically clean and dry. 4’h(* utmost c^are must la* takim 
that water does not get into the manometetr. 

The oil is best put in with a fintt pipette. Far this piirfjose tlie 
stopper on the left side is removed ; that on the right is turned so as 
to cut the manometer off from the external air and the* air of llie iKittk*. 
The oil is introduc^'d on the left side. end of tbit |jipette should 

penetrate as for as the bend in the tubing at the top of the stand. When 
as much oil as is judged necessary, or a little more, has la*en put in, 
the tap on the right side is opened and the oil allowed tc» sink into the 
capillary portion of the manometer till the mmlsvm reac-hes the /.ero 
on the right side. All superfluous oil .should then lie remrived from 
the top of the left tube with a little sponge mounted on a wire. 'Fhe 
right tap may then be oi)cned again, and the oil allowed to find its own 
level. 

Calibration of thk A fra rat uh 

The volume of gas given off (or ahsorbcid) in the ap|,iariitim bears a 
direct ratio to the difference of i)ressure set up in the niiinometer. 
Supposing, then, that tj is the volume of gas given off, and / the 
difference of pressure, 

The calibration of the instrument consists in finding the value of 
the constant K. 

This is best done by liberating a known c|uantity of gas in the 
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apparatus and observing the pressure produced; p and v are then 
known 

and K = 

P 

The best way of evolving a known quantity of gas in the apparatus 
is to liberate oxygen from a titrated solution of pure acidulated hydrogen 
peroxide by mixing potassium permanganate with it. 

The solutions necessary are : (1) a decinormal solution of perman¬ 
ganate ; (2) some “ 20-volume hydrogen peroxide; and (3) sulphuric 
acid. If the “ 20-volume hydrogen peroxide is of full strength, 
5 c.c. of it may be made up to 1000 c.c. (Ultimately 1 c.c. of the 
diluted peroxide should give off about 0*2 c.c. of gas, but it must be 
borne in mind that only one-half this quantity comes from the peroxide, 
the other half from the permanganate.) 

KsMngOg + 3H2SO4 - K2SO4 + 2 MnS 04 + 5H2O +50 

[316 gr.] 50+5H202 = 5H20 + 502 [111 litres] 

or 1 c.c (0*00316 gr.) permanganate = 1*11 c.c. of oxygen. 


Titrate 50 c.c. of the dilute peroxide, mixed with excess of sulphuric 
acid, with the permanganate. About 8-10 c.c. of the permanganate 
should be required for the titration if the peroxide is of suitable strength. 
If it proves to be too weak, as is often the case, a fresh solution must 
be made up. 

Suppose 8*7 c.c. of KgMngOg are necessary to reach the end-point 
(pink colour) in the titration of 50 c.c. of acidulated H 2 O 2 , then 1 c.c. 

of H202= =0*193 c.c. of oxygen at normal temperature and 

ou 

pressure (N.T.P.). 

Suppose the barometer to be 763 mm., the thermometer to be 15° C., 
the gas will be somewhat greater in volume than at N.T.P., and will be 


0*193 X 


288 

273 


760 

^'163 


0*202 c.c. 


[0° C. is 273° above absolute zero, and 15° C. is therefore 288°]. 

If then the gas when liberated from the 1 c.c. of peroxide in the 
apparatus be called v, 

57 = 0*202 c.c. 


Into each bottle put 1 c.c. of the peroxide and 2 c.c. of N/lOO sul¬ 
phuric acid. Into the cup in the left stopper put 0*3 c.c. of potassium 
permanganate, and a little piece of filter-paper to cover the orifice. 

In the right cup put 0*3 c.c. of water and filter-paper. Put the 
bottles on the stoppers. 

[Be careful that the taps are always open when the bottles are being 
put on and taken ojfl\ 
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Hang the apparatus on the water-bath for five minules, then shut 
the taps ; read the level of the fluid on c*aeh sidt* (su|>pose it to lie 10*0 
and 10*05) ; if it remains constant for a minute or so, upsc*! the per¬ 
manganate into the hydrogen peroxide and shake for one minute. 
At the end replace the apparatus on the bath, and after two minutifs 
more read again. The levels may be 7*0 and 13*05. Shiikt* again for 
a minute and read two minutes later ; the levels may now lie 6*9 imd 
13*15, at which they remain on subsequent shaking. 

The side with the permanganate ha.s 

sunk from. 10*0 to 0*9 ' 3-lrrii. 

The other side has risen from . . 10*05 to 13*15 3*1 rm. 


Then/« 6*2. 0*202. 

0-0326. 

P 


6*2 rm. 


The fluid in the bottle should be pink, with excess of peririarigimatr* 
at the end. 

Another method of calibration is described by Hoffmann {Jmrnal 
of Physiology^ 1913, vol. xlvii., p. 272). The following tliree «*xcTcises 
illustrate how the instrument may be employed in physioIogi<*ii! work : 


Determination of the Oxygen Capacity or IIlood 


Into each bottle put 1 c.c. of blood which has been thoroughly 
shaken with air (an ordinary 1 cx. pipette delivers about 0-06 r.e. of 
blood) and 2 c.c. of ammonia solution (I c.c. concentrated ammonia 
made up to 250 c.c. with di.stilled water). Shake so as to thoroughly 
lake the blood. Put 0*3 c.c. of ferric^anide into the cup of one stopper^ 
and, if necessary, a slip of filter-paper. Grease the stop|M*rs, ami put 
on the bottles—hang the apparatus on the water-bath and proctfcci as 
in the above example. Suppose the final difference of prcsiiurt* to be 
5*8 cm., the amount of gas given off will be : 

5*8 X 0*0326 «0*193 c.c. at 15® C. and 763 mm. barometric pmnme. 

If this were given off by 0*96 c.c. of blood, the oxygen capacity would 
be obtained by correcting for temperature and pressure : » 


0*193 273 763 
¥% 288 760 


0*190 cx. at NXP. 


Determination of Oxygen in Unsaturateo Blood 

Place 2 c.c. of the dilute ammonia in each bottle. Take 1 c.c. of 
blood that is venous in colour ^ in a pipette, put the end of the pijiettc 
under the surface of the ammonia, and deliver the blood gently into 

^ On no account should stale WorMl ht meci 
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the bottle so that it lies as a layer underneath the clear solution of 
ammonia. Into the other bottle similarly deliver 1 c.c. of blood which 
has been thoroughly saturated with air. Put the bottles on to the 
stoppers, and with the taps open hang the apparatus on the bath. 
After five minutes close the taps, and if the zero remains constant, read, 
and then shake the apparatus as above. The oil will, of course, rise 
on the side of the unsaturated blood. The shaking should be carried 
out so as to dirty the cups as little as possible. 

Suppose the ultimate difference in level is 2T cm. Now, remove the 
bottle, which contains the fully oxygenated blood, put ferricyanide into 
the cup, replace the bottle, and determine the total oxygen capacity of 
the hlood in it. 

Suppose the final reading with ferricyanide to be as before, 5*8 cm., 
the student will now have at his disposal two determinations : (1) the 

5 *8 — 2*1 

percentage saturation, which is ^ x 100 = 81 per cent., and (2) 

5*8 

the actual quantity of oxygen that was in 1 c.c. of the unsaturated blood, 

81 

namely, 81 per cent, of the total oxygen capacity, 0*189 x =:0*153 c.c. 

Standardisation of the Gowers-Haldane H^emoglobinometer 

A Gowers-Haldane hsemoglobinometer should indicate 100 when 
the oxygen capacity is : 

1 c.c. of blood = 0*185 c.c. oxygen at N.T.P. 

To test this it is only necessary to measure the oxygen capacity of the 
blood with the differential apparatus (it is best to use ox or sheep’s 
blood) and at the same time to determine the oxygen capacity of the 
same blood with the hsemoglobinometer. 

The cheaper forms of Gowers’s haemoglobinometer when old will be 
found often to differ very much from the theoretical value : it is there¬ 
fore desirable that they should be tested. 

HALDANE’S APPARATUS FOR GAS ANALYSIS 

The apparatus consists of an accurately graduated gas-burette A, 
provided with a threeway tap at the top. This is surrounded by a 
water jacket. It is connected by rubber tubing with the levelling tube 
B ; this and the burette contain mercury. When the levelling tube 
is raised, A is filled with mercury; when it is lowered the mercury 
falls in A, and the air to be analysed then is allowed to enter it by 
one (pc) of the connections at the top. The other connections of the 
tap connect the burette with absorption pipettes, into which the air 
can be driven by raising B. The absorption pipette E is filled with 
20 per cent, caustic potash, and is connected with a movable reservoir, S, 
by black rubber tubing. The absorption pipette F is filled with an 

10 A 
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alkaline solution of pyrogallic acid (10 gr. of pyrogallic acid to 100 c.c. 
of saturated caustic potash). This is introduced through the tube 
K. G and H are partly filled with strong potash solution, which protects 
the pyrogallate solution from the air. The pressure in the burette is 
adjusted by using the potash pipette as a pressure gauge and bringing 
the potash before every reading of the burette to the mark M. 

In order to make the readings of the burette independent of changes 
in temperature, barometric pressure, and percentage of moisture during 
the analysis, a control tube N stands beside the burette in the water 
jacket; the threeway tap at P makes it possible to equalise the pressure 



Fig. 70.—Diagram of Haldane’s apparatus for air analysis. 

in N with that of the atmosphere ; by means of the T-tube O the potash 
solution is brought into connection with N, and the potash is adjusted 
to the mark R by raising or lowering S, P being open to the air. P 
is then turned, so that the control tube N is connected with the potash 
tube only, and is not again opened until the analysis is complete. Each 
time a reading of the burette is made, the potash is brought to the mark 
R by raising or lowering S. The potash in the absorption pipette is 
then brought to the mark M by adjusting the levelling tube B. In 
this way variations of temperature and pressure are compensated for 
by mechanical means. The lower part of the control tube N is kept 
full of water; and the gas-burette must have its inner surface wet; 
the water used for moistening the inner surface of the burette should 
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be slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid. The acidified water is 
introduced through the free limb of any tap, excess being expelled by 
raising the levelling tube B. By this means the air in the burette and 
in the control tube is always kept saturated with moisture. 

In the complete apparatus, a combustion pipette is added also (to 
estimate carbon monoxide, methane, etc.), but in air analyses, where 
one has only to deal with oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid, this is 
not necessary.^ 

In such an analysis the apparatus must first be filled with nitrogen ; 
if the apparatus is used for a succession of analyses, a supply of nitrogen 
is left at the end of each. If not, the air in the apparatus should be 
freed from oxygen and carbonic acid by passing it into the pyrogallate 
and potash pipettes respectively. The next step is to bring the pyro¬ 
gallate and potash to the marks D, R, and M. The tap closing the 
control tube N is then closed. The sample of the air to be analysed 
is then introduced into the burette by lowering the levelling tube ; and 
the tap is turned so as to connect the burette with the potash pipette. 
The opening of the tap will probably slightly disturb the level M, at 
which the potash previously stood, and the potash level at R may also 
shift a little. The potash level is exactly adjusted to R by raising or 
lowering S; and the exact levelling to the mark M is adjusted by 
raising or lowering B. The burette is then read to give the total 
volume of air introduced into the apparatus. The air is then driven 
into the potash pipette by raising B ; it is then brought back again 
by depressing B, and this is repeated until, on measuring the gas, 
there is no further diminution in volume; probably half a dozen times 
will be sufficient; the reading must always be taken when the potash 
levels are at M and R. The diminution of volume gives the amount 
of carbonic acid. The burette is then connected with the pyrogallate 
pipette, and the air driven over into it several times in the same way; 
some oxygen, however, will still be left in the connection between M 
and the tap, so this connection is washed out by passing the gas into 
the potash pipette and back, and then into the pyrogallate pipette 
twice. Finally, the levels at D, R, and M are adjusted, and the reading 
indicates the volume of oxygen absorbed. 

SOLUTIONS--DIFrUSION-~-DIALYSIS-~OSMOSIS 

The investigations of physical chemists have given us new concep¬ 
tions of the meaning of the words that stand at the head of this, 
section. I propose to state what these conceptions are and briefly 
to indicate the bearing they have on the elucidation of physiological 
problems. 

Solutions.—Water is the fluid in which soluble materials are 
usually dissolved, and at ordinary temperatures it is a fluid, the mole- 

1 For full details see Methods of Air Analysis, by J. S. Haldane. 
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cules of which are in constant movement; the hotter the water the more 
active are the movements of its molecules, until, when at last it is con¬ 
verted into steam, the molecular movements become much more ener¬ 
getic. Perfectly pure water consists of molecules with the formula HgO, 
and these molecules undergo practically no dissociation into their 
constituent atoms, and it is for this reason that pure water is not a 
conductor of electricity. 

If a substance such as sugar is dissolved in the water, the solution 
still remains incapable of conducting an electrical current. The sugar 
molecules in solution are still sugar molecules; they do not undergo 
dissociation. 

But if a substance such as salt is dissolved in the water, the solution 
is then capable of conducting electrical currrents, and the same is true 
for most acids, bases, and salts. These substances do undergo dis¬ 
sociation, and the simpler materials into which they are broken up in 
the water are called ions. Thus if sodium chloride is dissolved in 
water, a certain number of its molecules become dissociated into sodium 
ions, which are charged with positive electricity, and chlorine ions, 
which are charged with negative electricity. Similarly a solution of 
hydrochloric acid in water contains free hydrogen ions and free chlorine 
ions. Sulphuric acid is decomposed into hydrogen ions and ions of 
SO 4 . The term ion is thus not equivalent to atom, for an ion may be 
a group of atoms, such as SO 4 , in the example just given. 

Further, in the case of hydrochloric acid, the negative charge of the 
chlorine ion is equal to the positive charge of the hydrogen ion; but 
in the case of the sulphuric acid, the negative charge of the SO 4 ion is 
equal to the positive charge of two hydrogen ions. We can thus speak 
of monovalent, divalent, trivalent, etc., ions. 

Ions charged with positive electricity are called kai-ions because 
■ they move towards the kathode or negative pole; those which are 
charged with negative electricity are called an-ions because they move 
towards the anode or positive pole. The following are some examples 
of each class ;— 

Kat-ions. Monovalent: H, Na, K, NH 4 , etc. 

Divalent: Ca, Ba, Fe (in ferrous salts), etc. 

Trivalent: Al, Bi, Sb, Fe (in ferric salts), etc. 

An-ions. Monovalent: Cl, JBr, I, OH, NO 3 , etc. 

Divalent: S, Se, SO 4 , etc. 

Roughly speaking, the greater the dilution the more nearly com¬ 
plete is the dissociation, and in a very dilute solution of such a substance 
as sodium chloride we may consider that the number of ions is double 
the number of molecules of the salt present. 

The ions liberated by the act of dissociation are, as we have seen, 
charged with electricity, and when an electrical current is led into such 
a solution it is conducted through the solution by the movement of 
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the ions. Substances which exhibit the property of dissociation are 
known as electrolytes. 

The conception of electrolytes, which we owe to Arrhenius, is 
extremely important in view of the question of osmotic pressure which 
we shall be considering immediately; because the act of dissociation 
increases the number of particles moving in the solution and so increases 
the osmotic pressure, for in this relation the ion plays the same part as a 
molecule. 

The liquids of the body contain electrolytes in solution, and it is 
owing to this fact that they are able to conduct electrical currents. 

Another physiological aspect of the subject is seen in a study of the 
action of mineral salts in solution on living organisms and parts of 
organisms. Many years ago Ringer showed that contractile tissues 
(heart, cilia, etc.) continue to manifest their activity in certain saline 
solutions. Indeed, as Howell puts it, the cause of such rhythmical 
action is the presence of these inorganic substances in the blood or 
lymph which usually bathes them. In the heart, the sinus, or venous 
end of the heart, is peculiarly susceptible to the stimulus of the in¬ 
organic salts, and the rhythmical peristaltic waves so started travel 
thence over the rest of the heart muscle. 

Loeb and his fellow-workers have confirmed these statements, but 
interpret them as ionic action. Contractile tissues will not contract 
in pure solutions of non-electrolytes (such as sugar, urea, albumin). 
But different contractile tissues differ in the nature of the ions which 
are most favourable stimuli. Thus cardiac muscle, cilia, amoeboid 
movement, karyokinesis, cell division are all alike in requiring a proper 
adjustment of ions in their surroundings if they are to continue to act, 
but the proportions must be different in individual cases. 

In the heart, sodium ions are the most potent in maintaining 
the osmotic conditions that lead to irritability and contractility; but 
a solution of pure sodium chloride finally throws the heart into a 
condition of relaxation : hence it is necessary to mix with it small 
amounts of calcium ions to restrain this effect; potassium chloride, 
the third salt in Ringer’s or Locke’s fluids, also favours relaxation 
during diastole. Calcium is the chief ion which produces contraction, 
and by itself produces intense tonic contraction (calcium rigor). 

Loeb at one time considered that the process of fertilisation was 
mainly ionic action, but his later experiments on artificial partheno¬ 
genesis have shown that the first change produced by his reagents on 
the egg-cells of sea urchins and similar animals is the separation of a 
membrane from their surface ; this is caused by fatty acids, saponin 
and other haemolytic agents : this superficial cytolysis stimulates the 
egg to commence cleavage, but that process soon ceases ; if, however, 
oxidation is brought about by immersing the egg in hypertonic sea- 
wafer for a short time, cleavage continues and well-formed larvae are 
produced. The spermatozoon has apparently a similar double action ; 
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it produces membrane formation possibly by a fatty arid it carries, 
and then, having penetrated the membrane, sets up oxidation changes 
by means of oxidases. In addition to this, explain changes may be 
produced by other enzymes in the spermatozoon. 

CStramme-molecular Solutions.—From the |)oint of view of osiiiolic 
pressure a convenient unit i.s the gramme-molecxike A grammcf- 
molecule of any substance is the quantity in grammes of that sub¬ 
stance equal to its molecular weight, A granimeunolecular solution 
is one which contains a gramme-molecule of the substance per litre?. 
Thus a gramme-molecular solution of sodium cdiloride is e»ne whif*h 
contains 58-46 grammes of sodium chloride (Na 23-(KI; (1 35*46) 
in a litre. A gramme-molecular solution of glucose 
one which contains 180 grammes of glucose in a litre. A griutmie” 
molecule of hydrogen (H^) is 2 grammes l)y weight of hydrogen, and 
if this were compressed to the volume of a litre it would l>e comparable 
to a gramme-molecular solution. It therefore follows that a litre 
containing 2 grammes of hydrogen contains tlu? same? numlier of nioie« 
cules of hydrogen in it as a litre of a solution containing 58-46 grammes 
of sodium chloride, or one containing 180 grammes of gluco.Ht‘ has in it 
of salt or sugar molecules respectively. dVj put it another way, the 
heavier the weight of a molecule of any .substance the? more* of that 
substance must be dissolved in the litre to obtain its grammcMnolecular 
solution. Or still another way : if sc4utions of various substances are 
made all of the same strength |)er cent., the solutions of the materials 
of small molecular weight will contain mon* molccniles of those materials 
than the solutions of the materials which have heavy molecules. We 
shall see that the calculation of osmotic pressure depends on these facts. 
Diffusion, Dialysis, Osmosis.- If two gases are lirought together 
within a closed space, a homogeneous mixture of the? two is soon 
obtained. This is due to the movements of the gaseous molecules 
within the space, and the process is called diffusion. In a similar 
way diffusion will effect in time a homogeneous mixture of two liqiiicis 
or solutions. If water is carefully poun?d on to the surfiwx* of a solution 
of salt, the salt or its ions will soon Ik? equally distribiiteci throughout 
the whole. If a solution of albumin or any other et^ilmdal substance 
is used instead of salt in the experiment, diffusion will be fciuncl to fKXur 
much more slowly. If, instead of pouring water on to tlie surface of 
a solution of salt or sugar, the two arc .separated by a rrieml)rane made 
of such a material as parchment paper, a similar diffusion will occur, 
though more slowly than in cases where the membrane is absent. In 
time, the water on each side of the membrane will contain the same 
quantity of sugar or salt. Substances which pass through such 
membranes are called crystalloids. Substances which have such large 
molecules (starch, protein, etc.) that they will not pass through such 
membranes are called colloids. Diffusion of substances in solution 
in which we have to deal with an intervening membrane is usually 
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called dialysis. The process of filtration the passage of 

materials through the pores of a membrane under the influence of 
mechanical pressure) may be almost excluded in such experiments by 
placing the membrane (M) vertically as shown in the diagram (fig. 71), 
and the two fluids A and B on each side of it. Diffusion through 
a membrane is not limited to the molecules of water, but it may occur 
also in the molecules of certain substances dissolved in the water. But 
very few if any membranes are equally permeable to water and to 
molecules or ions of the substances dissolved in the water. If in the 
accompanying diagram the compartment A is filled with pure water, 
and B with a sodium chloride solution, the liquids in the two compart¬ 
ments will ultimately be found to be equal in bulk as they were at the 
start, and each will be a solution of salt of half the original strength 
of that in the compartment B. But at first the volume of the liquid 
in compartment B increases, because more water 
molecules pass into it from A than salt molecules 
pass from B into A. The term osmosis is gener¬ 
ally limited to the stream of water molecules 
passing through a membrane, while the term 
dialysis is applied to the passage of the molecules 
in solution in the water. The osmotic stream of 
water is especially important, and in connection 
with this it is necessary to explain the term 
osmotic pressure. At first, then, . osmosis (the 
diffusion of water) is more rapid than the dialysis 
(the diffusion of the salt molecules or ions). The 
older explanation of this was that salt attracted 
the water, but we now express the fact differently 
by saying that the salt in solution exerts a certain 
osmotic pressure : the result of the osmotic pres¬ 
sure is that more water flows from the water side to the side of the 
solution than in the contrary direction. The osmotic pressure varies 
with the amount of substance in solution, and is also altered by 
variations of temperature, occurring more rapidly at high than at low 
temperatures. 

If we imagine two masses of water separated by a permeable mem¬ 
brane, as many water molecules will pass through from one side as 
from the other, and so the volumes of the two masses of water will 
remain unchanged. If now we imagine the membrane M is not 
permeable except to water, and the compartment A contains water, 
and the compartment B contains a solution of salt or sugar ; in these 
circumstances water will pass through into B, and the volume of B will 
increase in proportion to the osmotic pressure of the sugar or salt in 
solution in B, but no molecules of sugar or salt can get through into A 
from B, so the volume of fluid in A will continue to decrease, until 
at last a limit is reached. ’ The determination of this limit, as measured 
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by the height of a column of fluid {e.g, mercury) which it will support, 
will give us a measurement of the osmotic pressure. Membranes of 
this nature are called semi-permeable. One of the best kinds of 
semi-permeable membrane is ferrocyanide of copper. This may be 
made by taking a cell of porous earthenware, and washing it out first 
with copper sulphate and then with potassium ferrocyanide. An 
insoluble pi^cipitate of copper ferrocyanide is thus deposited in the 
pores of the earthenware. If such a cell is filled with a 1 per cent, 
solution of sodium chloride, water diffuses in till the pressure registered 
by a manometer connected to it registers the enormous height of 
5000 mm. of mercury. Theoretically it is possible to measure osmotic 
pressure by a manometer in this way, but practically it is seldom done, 
and some of the indirect methods of measurement described later are 
used instead. The reason for this is that it has been found difficult 
to construct a membrane which is absolutely semi-permeable. 

Many explanations of the nature of osmotic pressure have been 
brought forward, but none is perfectly satisfactory. The following 
simple explanation is perhaps the best, and may be rendered more 
intelligible by an illustration. Suppose we have a solution of sugar 
separated by a semi-permeable membrane from water: that is, the 
membrane is permeable to water molecules, but not to sugar molecules. 
The streams of water from the two sides will then be unequal; on one 
side we have water molecules striking against the membrane in what 
we may call normal numbers, while on the other side both water 
molecules and sugar molecules are striking against it. On this side, 
therefore, the sugar molecules take up a certain amount of room, and 
do not allow the water molecules to get to the membrane; the mem¬ 
brane is, as it were, screened against the water by the sugar, therefore 
fewer water molecules will get through from the screened to the un¬ 
screened side than vice versa. This comes to the same thing as saying 
that the osmotic stream of water is greater from the unscreened water 
side to the screened sugar side than it is in the reverse direction. The 
more sugar molecules that are present, the greater will be their screening- 
action, and thus we see that the osmotic pressure is proportional to 
the number of sugar molecules in the solution : that is, to the concen-' 
tration of the solution. 

Osmotic pressure is, in fact, equal to that which the dissolved sub¬ 
stance would exert if it occupied the same space in the form of a gas 
(Van’t Hoff^s hypothesis).^ The nature of the substance makes no 
difiference ; it is only the number of molecules which causes osmotic 
pressure to vary. The osmotic pressure, however, of substances like 
sodium chloride, which are electrolytes, is greater than what one would 

^ Moore and Frazer find that the law may be more accurately expressed as 
follows : The pressure is that which would be exerted if the substance in solution 
was rendered gaseous at the same temperature and kept to the volume of the pure 
solvent used (water) instead of the volume of the entire solution. 
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^-oect from the number of molecules present. This is because the 
^^ecniles in solution are dissociated into their constituent ions, and 
ion plays the same part as a molecule, in questions of osmotic 
^ ^^ 5 SULre. In dilute solutions of sodium chloride ionisation is more 
FV ^^plete, and as the total number of ions is then nearly double the 
^ -ij.jrnher of original molecules, the osmotic pressure is nearly double 
-wou-ld have been calculated from the number of molecules. 

^ The analogy between osmotic pressure and the partial pressure of 
is complete, as may be seen from the following statements :— 

F* X - At a constant temperature osmotic pressure is proportional to 
thio concentration of the solution (Boyle-Mariotte’s law for gases). 

2- With constant concentration, the osmotic pressure rises with and 
proportional to the temperature (Gay-Lussac’s law for gases). 

3 . The osmotic pressure of a solution of different substances is 
e<qTjia-l to the sum of the pressures which the individual substances would 
e:?ccrt if they were alone in the solution (Dalton-Henry law for partial 
pressure of gases). 

4. The osmotic pressure is independent of the nature of the sub- 
sta.xice in solution, and depends only on the number of molecules or 
ioias in solution (Avogadro’s law for gases). 

Oalcnlation of Osmotic Pressure.—We may best illustrate this 
a.n example, and to simplify matters we will take an example in 
tine ease of a non-electrolyte such as sugar. We shall then not have 
to take into account any electrolytic dissociation of the molecules into 
iorxs- We will suppose we want to calculate the osmotic pressure of a 
1 pen cent, solution of sucrose. 

One gramme of hydrogen at atmospheric pressure and 0° C. 
oooT-ipies a volume of 1T2 litres ; 2 grammes of hydrogen will therefore 
oooTJ-py a volume of 224 litres. A gramme-molecule of hydrogen— 
tlnat is„ 2 grammes of hydrogen—when brought to the volume of 1 litre 
will exert a gas pressure equal to that of 224 litres compressed to 
1 litre—that is, a pressure of 224 atmospheres. A gramme-molecular 
solution of sucrose, since it contains the same number of molecules in 
a litre, must therefore exert an osmotic pressure of 224 atmospheres 
also. A gramme-molecular solution of sucrose (C 12 H 22 O 11 ) contains 
34^ grammes of sucrose in a litre. A 1 per cent, solution of sucrose 
coritains only 10 grammes of sucrose in a litre of water; hence the 

osrmotic pressure of a 1 per cent, solution of sucrose is x 224 

atmospheres, or 0*65 of an atmosphere, which in terms of a column 
oF mercury ==Y60 xO‘65 =494 mm. 

It would not be possible to make such a calculation in the case of 
electrolyte, because we should not know how many molecules had 
ionised. In the liquids of the body, both electrolytes and non- 
^leotrolytes are present, and so a calculation is here also impossible. 

AVe have seen the difficulty of directly measuring osmotic pressure 
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by a manometer; we now see that mere arithmetic often fails us ; 
and so we come to the question to which we have been leading up, viz. 
how osmotic pressure is actually determined. 

Determination of Osmotic Pressure by means of the Freezing- 
point.—This is the method which is almost universally employed. A 
very simple apparatus (Beckmann’s differential thermometer) i-s all that 
is necessary. The principle on which the method depends is the 
following :—The freezing-point of any substance in solution in water 
is lower than that of water ; the lowering of the freezing-point is pro¬ 
portional to the molecular concentration of the dissolved substance, and 
that, as we have seen, is proportional to the osmotic pressure. 

When a gramme-molecule of any substance is dissolved in a litre 
of water, the freezing-point is lowered by 1-87° C., and the osmotic 
pressure is, as we have seen, equal to 22*4 atmospheres: that is 
22*4 X 760 = 17,024 mm. of mercury. 

We can therefore calculate the osmotic pressure of any solution 
if we know the lowering of its freezing-point in degrees centigrade ; 
the lowering of the freezing-point is usually expressed by the Greek 
letter A. 

Osmotic pressure = x 17,024. 


For example, a 1 per cent, solution of sucrose would freeze at 

A AKoo ^ .. • .u r *052x17,024 

-0*052 C.; Its osmotic pressure is therefore --—j-—--473 mm.. 


a number approximately equal to that we obtained by calculation. 

Mammalian blood serum gives A = 0*56° C. A 0*9 per cent, 
solution of sodium chloride has the same A; hence serum and 0*9 
per cent, solution of common salt have the same osmotic pressure, or 


are isotonic. 


The osmotic pressure of blood serum is 


*56j< 17,024 
. 1^7 . 


= 5000 mm. of mercury approximately, or a pressure of nearly 
7 atmospheres. 

The osmotic pressure of solutions may also be compared by observ¬ 
ing their effect on red corpuscles, or on vegetable cells such as those in 
Tradescantia. If the solution is hypertonic^ i.e. has a greater osmotic 
pressure than the cell contents, the protoplasm shrinks and loses water, 
or, if red corpuscles are used, they become crenated. If the solution 
is hypotonic^ e.g. has a smaller osmotic pressure than the material 
within the cell-wall, no shrinking of the protoplasm in the vegetable 
cell occurs, and if red corpuscles are used they swell and liberate their 
pigment. Isotonic solutions produce neither of these effects, because 
they have the same molecular concentration and osmotic pressure 
as the material within the cell-wall. 


! Physiological Applications.—It will at once be seen how 


important all these considerations are from the physiological stand- 
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point. In the body we have aqueous solutions of various substances 
separated from one another by membranes. Thus we have the 
endothelial walls of the capillaries separating the blood from the lymph ; 
we have the epithelial walls of the kidney tubules separating the blood 
and lymph from the urine ; we have similar epithelium in all secreting 
glands ; and we have the wall of the alimentary canal separating the 
digested food from the blood-vessels and lacteals. In such important 
problems, then, as lymph-formation, the formation of urine and other 
excretions and secretions, and the absorption of food, we have to take 
into account the laws w'hich regulate the movements both of water 
and of substances which are held in solution by the water. In the body 
osmosis is not the only force at work, but we have also to consider 
filtration ; that is, the forcible passage of materials through membranes, 
due to differences of mechanical pressure. Further complicating these 
two processes we have to take into account another force, namely, 
the secretory or selective activity of the living cells of which the mem¬ 
branes in question are composed. This is sometimes called by the 
name vital action^ which is an unsatisfactory and unscientific expres¬ 
sion. The laws which regulate filtration, imbibition, and osmosis are 
fairly well known and can be experimentally verified. But we have 
undoubtedly some other force, or some other manifestation of force, 
in the case of living membranes. It probably is some physical or 
chemical property of living matter which has not yet been brought 
into line with the known chemical and physical forces which operate 
in the inorganic world. We cannot deny its existence, for it some¬ 
times operates so as to neutralise the known forces of osmosis and 
filtration. (See also Permeability, p. 314.) 

The more one studies the question of lymph-formation, the more 
convinced one becomes that mere osmosis and filtration will not explain 
it entirely. The basis of the action is no doubt physical, but the living 
cells do not behave like the dead membrane of a dialyser ; they have 
a selective action, picking out some substances and passing them 
through to the lymph, while they reject others. 

The question of gaseous interchanges in the lungs has been another 
battlefield of a similar kind. Some maintain that all can be explained 
by the laws of diffusion of gases \ others have asserted that the action 
is wholly vital; but recent research has shown that the main facts are 
explicable on a physical basis (see pp. 171 and 172). Take again the 
case of absorption. The object of digestion is to render the food soluble 
and diffusible ; it can hardly be supposed that this is useless ; the 
readily diffusible substances will pass more easily through into the blood 
and lymph: but still, as Waymouth Reid has shown, if the living 
epithelium of the intestine is removed, absorption comes very nearly 
to a standstill, although from the purely physical standpoint removal 
of the thick columnar epithelium would increase the facilities for osmosis 
and filtration. 
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The osmotic pressure exerted by cTystalloids is vi*ry 
but their ready clifTusibility limits their infiiu*iK’e fill tin* flow of watrr 
in the body, llius, if a strong solution of salt is iuje«1f«i iiifu tin* b|i Hiib 
the first effect will be the setting up of an r)sinof ic .st n'arn from ilie ilssur% 
to the blood. I'he salt, however, would soon diffuse out into ihe tiHsin ^ 
and would now exert osmotic! pressures in liie »sile direet ion. More 
over, both effects will be but tennporary, because* ex*‘c^sH ctf salt is scion 
got rid of by the excretions. 

Osmotic Pressure of Proteins. It has b<*c*n generally assiiinefl 
that ])roteins, the most abundant and itnportant const if iieni s of the 
blood, exert little or no osmotic pressun*. Starling, !u#Wi*ver, lias 
claimed that they have a small osmotic* prc*ssun* ; if tliis is mi, if is of 
importance, for proteins, unlike .salt, do n(»t diffuse readily, and fheir 
effect, therefore, remains as an almost fa*rnianent fadc^r in flu? blc««l. 
Starling givexs the osmotic! pressure* cif the proteins of file fflocnl plasma 
as ecjual to 30 mm. of mereury. By otlu*rs this is allribiifcd fci t|i«« 
inorganic salts with whic'h protc*ins an* always ciosely assoc iatedd 
Moore, for instanc*e, finds tlial the purer a pnUein is, die less is m 
osmotic pntssure ; the saum is true* for odier ecdbidal snfnfaiir'cs, ft 
really docs not matter rnuc-h, if the osmotic for*i* i*xisls, wiielher it is 
due to the protein itself, or to the saline? (*onsl.ituenl,s whirli ^ire iilinosi, 
an integral part of a protein. It is m(*rc*Iy interesting from th«' dif*o 
retical point of view'. We should from the* the*ore*ti*‘al staiielpoini find 
it difficult to imagine that a jjun* protein e*an I'xcrt more than a iriiriiniiil 
osmotic* prcissure. It is made? up of such luigi* nio!f*ciiles tfiiit, vwn 
when the proteins are jme^sent to the extent of 7 or H per ceiil.. as tliey 
are in hloocbplasma, then* are c*omparativ<*ly fV*w* protein nio|i*cii!cs 
in solution, and probably none* in true* sedution. Still, by iiii*ans of this 
weak but c’onstant pr(‘s.sure it is pos.sibli* tft explain eln* lad dial mi 
isotonic? or even a hypertonic solution of a diffusible ei-ysta!loid iiiav be* 
completely af^sorbed from the peritoneal c'avity into fJie filooil. 

The func’tioruil activity of the tissue* elemcntlH is acc'om pat lied by the 
breaking dowri of their (*onstituents into .sini|)ler riiaieriaK, 
materials jias.s into the lymph, and incTC'asc* its iiiolefiilar coriccnfraliofi 
and its osmotic? pressure ; thus wutc‘r is attracted (to use* die rddrr %%^-iy 
of putting it) from the blood to the lymph, and so die of ilir 

lym,ph rises and its flow increases. On die odur liaiid. m thrsr 
substanexxs acx’urnulate in the lymph thc*y will in liriie mtairi ilirre a 
greater concentration than in the blood, and so dicy will diffiiHe fowardn 
the blood, by whkrh they are cxirried to the orgiins of exerdion. 

But, again, we have a dirficiilty with thr* proteins: ilicy are 
important for the nutrition of the tissues, liut diey arc? prmlifiiily 

Btiylins ^has shewn ^thut the snline coi}Mit!Ji*af^ iii n Afc tMl ftitt'liafiiriiili’ 

mixed with it, but are in a state intermediate lurlwceft itieciteriicai ifliniiliirf? aipl 

chemical comlanation, to which the term adstfrpfim k a|i|iliefi. Many 
tnr staining fabrics and histological preparations are aim afWw'liccb 
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diffusible. We must provisionally assume that their presence in the 
lymph is due to filtration from the blood. The plasma in the capillaries 
is under a somewhat higher pressure than the lymph in the tissues, 
and this tends to squeeze the constituents of the blood, including the 
proteins, through the capillary walls. I have, however, already 
indicated that the exact mechanism of lymph-formation is one of the 
many physiological problems which await solution by the physiologists 
of the future. 

COLLOIDS AND COLLOIDAL SOLUTIONS 

The proteins and the polysaccharides may be taken as 
instances of colloids. They do not pass through the membrane of a 
dialyser, they can be “ salted out ’’ of solution, their solutions are 
opalescent, they crystallise with difficulty if at all, they have a tendency 
to form jellies, and they exert a very low osmotic pressure. 

The study of colloids, a class to which so many important physio¬ 
logical substances belong, is therefore important, and the following 
paragraphs deal briefly with some of the principal facts now known 
in relation to this branch of physical chemistry. 

A colloid material is spoken of as being capable of assuming two 
conditions, which are respectively named sol and gel. If the colloid 
is fluid, the term sol is used ; if it is solid like a jelly, the word gel is 
employed. The two conditions are well illustrated in the case of 
gelatin; in warm water gelatin is a sol; when the solution cools we 
get a gel. In the case of gelatin the condition is easily reversible, but 
this is not so in relation to all colloids. 

If water is the fluid medium employed, the terms “hydrosol” 
and “ hydrogel ” are applied ; if alcohol is used, the words “ alcoholsol ” 
and “ alcoholgel ” are employed, and so with other solvents. 

Colloid material is often obtainable in another condition still, 
namely, as a flocculent precipitate. This is seen when proteins are 
“ salted out,” or when an albuminous solution is heated beyond its 
“ coagulating point.” In some cases an enzyme action has been held 
responsible for the alteration in the physical (and possibly chemical) 
structure of the protein so that it becomes insoluble in the fluid in which 
it was previously apparently dissolved. (See Blood Clotting, p. 137; 
and Milk Curdling, p. 74.) 

There are numerous analogies between these organic colloids and 
the inorganic colloids. Thus many metals, such as gold, silver, and 
platinum, are obtainable in colloidal form, and the same is true for 
certain compounds such as silicic acid. These materials are in an 
unstable physical condition, passing from the sol to the gel condition 
under slight provocation. This confers upon them the property of 
producing what is termed catalysis in chemical substances in contact 
with them, and the similarities between catalysis and enzyme action 
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are so striking and numerous, that the doctrine that enzyme action 
is a catalytic one rests on a by no means unstable foundation. 

Supposing now the case of a colloid in the condition of a sol, as for 
instance the proteins are in the plasma or serum of the blood, does 
that term imply , complete solution in the same way as when we use the 
term in reference to a solution of salt or sugar ? Or have we, on the 
other hand, rather a condition of suspension, or a kind of attenuated 
gel? 

The microscopic examination of such fluids, even with the highest 
powers, reveals no visible particles. The particles which are present 
if they are not in solution are present either in a smaller or in a more 
diffuse condition than the particles of an ordinary suspension or 
emulsion. 

An ordinary paper filter has far too large pores to keep back any such 
fine particles from these fluids. It is necessary to construct a filter of a 
more efficient character. The kind of filter employed is fashioned on 
the principle of those used for filtering off small particles such as 
bacteria from fluids. One of the best is that described by C. J. Martin. 
The case of the candle of a Pasteur-Chamberland filter is filled with a 
hot 10 per cent, solution of gelatin, and this is forced by air pressure 
through the pores of the porcelain. The hot solution filters through 
fairly quickly at first, but as the pores get stopped up it runs through 
more slowly; when it is cold, the filter case is removed from the 
compressed air cylinder, and the filter detached from its case. The 
gelatin is then washed off from the outside of the filter, and it is ready 
for use. 

Instead of a gelatin filter, one of silicic acid can be made. A stiff 
solution of sodium silicate is filtered under pressure through the 
candle; after a few minutes, when the pores are filled with it, the 
candle can be detached, filled with 3 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and 
immersed in a bath of the same acid for a day or two. The acid diffuses 
into the pores, and decomppses the sodium silicate, depositing a 
gelatinous precipitate of silicic acid. 

If fresh serum or egg-white is placed outside the filter, the filtrate 
which comes through is clear, colourless, and absolutely free from 
protein. 

Proteoses and crystalloids pass the membrane easily; meta¬ 
proteins slightly; caramel, biliverdin, and dextrins partially. But 
the following proteins do not pass it at all: egg-albumin, serum- 
albumin, egg-globulin, serum-globulin, fibrinogen, caseinogen, nucleo- 
proteins, and haemoglobin. The colloid carbohydrates starch and 
glycogen resemble the proteins. 

In other words, substances with large molecules which do not 
pass through membranes by dialysis are also stopped by filtration 
under pressure through a gelatin or silicic-acid filter, and some are 
inclined to regard the large size of the molecule as the reason of the 
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non-passage in both cases, and do not agree with Ostwald that the 
solutions are mechanical mixtures and not true, solutions. The small 
osmotic pressure which such substances as protein exert may be 
regarded as evidence of true solution. But, as we have already seen, 
we are by no means certain that absolutely pure proteins do not exert 
osmotic pressure, and further, osmotic pressure appears to be exerted 
by substances which are admittedly not in true solution. The working 
hypothesis adopted in this dilemma by the majority of observers is, 
that in such fluids we are not dealing with true solutions nor with 
suspensions of fine particles, and the term colloidal solution ’’ has 
been invented to express the condition of things, which appears to be 
something of an intermediate nature. 

The similarity between colloidal solution and fine suspension is a 
marked one. The well-known migration of obvious suspensions 
(including bacteria) in an electric field is evident also in coUoidal 
solutions; and as Hardy has shown with certain proteins, the sign 
of the charge in the colloidal state or in suspension may be reversed 
by very slight alterations in the reaction of the fluid. 

Further, both suspensions and colloidal solutions give what is 
known as the Faraday phenomenon, scattering light; this test forms 
the basis of what are termed ultra-microscopic observations. 

As compared with ordinary solutions, a very small expenditure of 
energy is necessary to separate matter in colloidal solution from its 
solvent ; and the vapour pressure and freezing-point of the 
“ solvent’’ are only altered to a negligible degree by the incorporation 
of the colloid in it. Still, this in itself is not characteristic of colloids, 
for the same is true for certain pairs of liquids (for instance, dichloracetic 
acid and isopentane) which form true solutions together. 

Precipitation by electrolytes is again a striking feature common to 
colloidal solutions and suspensions, and the precipitating ions are 
carried down in amounts which are proportional to the amount of 
precipitate. The agglutination of bacteria is possibly a phenomenon 
of the same order. There are, however, differences between the 
behaviour of inorganic colloids and proteins- not only to electrolytes, 
but also to non-electrolytes, which Waymouth Reid considers still 
require elucidation, and in the case of electrolytes Pauli points out 
a certain specificity in the ionic actions, the end result being 
determined by the algebraic sum of the antagonistic actions of 
the precipitant and anti-precipitant properties of the kation and 
anion of a salt. 

The view that a colloidal solution approaches near to the state of 
extremely fine suspension is favoured by the facts that both reduce the 
surface tension of the fluid containing them, and that both readily form 
surface films of greater concentration which can be heaped up mechan¬ 
ically and separated by agitation; this, for instance, occurs in emulsi¬ 
fication. The case of haemoglobin shows that this substance, though 
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n()n"clialysal)le and fapable of [)eing filten^cl off Ijy an filiiT, 

is not on all-fours with other proteins in oilier pairtieiilars, for it is 
]>rol)abIy dissolved by water (W. Rta'd). It is possilile, as researrh 
proceeds, other ex(*eptions to the general rule* may be foiiml, aiiid iliat 
the native proteins, although colloids, neverth«‘Ie.ss exhibit gradation,s 
from those at one extreme which form true* solutions, to iIk^nc* at thc^ 
other which form obvious suspensions only. 

SURFACE TENSION 

'File surface layer of a liquid possesses (’crtain proper!i«*s wliir!} are 
not shared by the rest c)f it, for in the interior tlu* arrangiantuit of matter 
is symmetrical around any point, whereas on the surfan* the .surrfaiial" 
ings consist of liquid on one side only, while on the otln-r side is M»lid 
or gas, or it may be another li(|uid. In a gas the* molecules are lre«* 
from one another’s attractive* intha‘n<‘e, and ily abrnit frec*ly with high 
velocity, producing })ressure on the walls of ilie ('ontaining vc >.m*I ; 
in a liquid, the mutual attraction of the inohs-ules i^ great enongfi to 
keep the substaru’c together in a definite volume. In order to separate 
the molecules and convert the Ikpiid into gas, a largr* anaauit of tiiergy 

is required.the sO“CalIi‘d latent heat c^f evaporation. 1 he molecular 

attractions in a liquid are thus very great, so that any moleeiilf* of tile 
surface layer is strongly fndled inwards, and this layer ('otistiuiies a 
stretched elastic skin, and the t>owa*r thus exerter! is feriiied sur/mr 
tension, The effect of surfa('{‘ tension is most simply seen in a free 
drop of liquid, such as a raindrop, at a dro[) of cal inimersed in a mixture 
of alcohol and w'ater of the same diaisity. 'Fhere is then iic»l!iing to 
prevent the surface layer from rontrading us much its pn^sible, and 
the drop will assume a form in which its volume has tlie sirmllesl siirfiicT, 
that is, the form of a sphere. 

Animal cells are Ikjuid, and when they are at c»lher forc'es being 
absent, they also are spherical, tmd altliough thi 7 clo not possess us ii 
rule a definite wall of harder material, such as one firiciN in itiof>t 
vegetable cells, nevertheless the surface* film, exercising tin* fonxj 
called surface tension, plays the part of an elastic* skin, aricl is irmted 
the ptasmatie membrane, dliis membrane plays an ifii|iortiiiii filiysife 
logical role. In the projectitm of pseudopodia, for iristarir'r, variation 
in the surface tension occur.s in difftfrent parts of the rirruiiifererice 
of the cell, and at the points where the surface tiuisiori is lowereci 
pscudopodia will be thrust out. Protoplasm, however, k not a lioiiiie 
geneous liquid, but contains sulistanees of varying chemiriil cxirii|iosi-‘ 
tion^; those substances which have the power of dirtiiiiishing stirfiic'e 
tension always show a tendency to arcumulate at the siirfare. Ileiirx'* 
the fats and lipoids, which are powerful dcqirifssantu of surfiiee Iriiviori, 
are f'ound (probably in a state of an extremely fine eniiilsirin) titore 
afmndantly in the plasmatic membranii than in other fiarts of the rell. 
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llie intfr^litiiii sfiaces lietwecn the fat globules are filled up with a 
wiitrry ctiliiiiciitl ({ircileiii) solution. 

1li«' ilii*ory cif cliffiisitin of diHsrdved substances through membranes 
* 1 -% ii|jpli«*ci tf» rrlls him been f.irofoundly influenced by the discovery of 
the of the piiismatic meml)rane. At one time it was 

brlirved I hill iliflusion of a colloid material was prevented by the pores 
of till’ rricifiljriinc! fadog Uk) small to allow large molecules to get through 
lliriti; il was cxirisiderecl to act as a sort of sieve. But this cannot be 
tilt* whcile c3C|iiitniition, and it is now held that solution affinities play 
the most imiiortant part; that is to say, a membrane is permeable 
to sylmtiirires w^hich are soluble in the material of the membrane. 
Sill'll solubility may imi'ily the formation of actual chemical unions, 
lint rncire frequently the process is one of adsorption ; this latter process 
specially into play where nutritive materials are assimilated by 
the celt by meiins of the protein solution which occupies the interstices 
betweeti the fat globules. On the other hand, the permeability of the 
filiiimatic mcnibrtne by substances such as chloroform and ether is 
mainly determined by the solubility of these materials in the fatty 
or fiitdikc components of the membrane, and this consideration is the 
fiiumlation of the Meyer«(>verton theory of the narcotic effect on cells 
whirh volatile ansestlielics exercise. 

On p. b>H iiierition w^as made of the role played by bile salts in 
lowering the surfaf*e tetision of the licjuid in which they were dissolved. 
It is somelime.H nec'cssary to estimate the surface tension of a physio- 
logiriil lirfiiid ; ihk may be done in several wap(1.) By noting the 
riie or fall of the liquid in a capillary tube. (2) By suspending from 
one iirm of a bidiince a glass slide with one edge just in the surface film 
of lilt! liquicl; the !ic|uicl is removed and weights are added to counter- 
fadse Itie slide in air; the weight reciuired gives, by simple calculation, 
the nurfiice tension of the liquid. (3) By counting the number of drops 
whitrh roinpose a given volume of lk[uid when allowed to flow from a 
tiilMn Am llie number of drops is inversely proportional to their size, 
and m the drops will incrimm in size until their weights are equal to 
the tension of ilieir siirface layers, the .size of the drop is proportional 
to file iiirface ti*rision. 1’hus by counting the number of drops and by 
iciiiiwiiig the specific: gravity eff the liquid the surface tension can be 
dcterftiined. llii* iippiiratiw used in this method is termed a stalag- 
and itonsisls essentially of a glass pipette with a plane 
rircukr lip. 1*he drops that escape when the pipette is allowed to 
deliver a rrotislitnl Vfilume are counted and compared with those in an 
ecjiMil voliifiic of water at the same temperature. 

VIBOOSIfY 

The parlidci of a lk|iiid are not free to move one upon the other 
in the ltr|tiid williout resiitance. This internal friction ” is termed 
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viscosity,and is of iin[)ortancc in the flovvof licfuidssuch «is liIfMul through 
small tubes. Viscosity in fa('t gives rise to the rc'.sistanei* which is 
offered to the passage of blood in the (‘apillary sysltun. A coiiveniiuii 
method of determining the viscosity of a liciuid is that intrrwiiiced !)y 
Ostwald : this consists in cfanparing the time taken by a certiiiri voliiiiie 
of the liquid under examination to flcjw l>etween two marks cin a 
capillary tube, with that taken by an cajual volume of wati/r, ImiIIi 
observations being made at the same temp(*ratun\ 'The* usual form 
of the apparatus is a U tube, one limb of which is narrow «and has at its 
distal portion a bulb above and below which an* tin* two marks referred 
to. Colloidal solutions such as blocKbpIasma, gum arafuc, gelatin, 
etc., have a high viscosity, i.e. they flow slowly, wht*reaH <iilut<* sail 
solutions have viseo.sities little different from water. It is, in part at 
least, the viscosity of a .solution of gum in 0*9 per cent, sodium ehloridi* 
which makes it so mu(*h hetU‘r than the salt akaie as a solution to fa* 
injected intravenously to re{)lac<^ blood lost, for (‘xampit*, in sc'vere 
hiemorrhage. Owing to this j)hy,sical property it is not n'fmwf'd Inan 
the circulation very ra{)idly by the kidiuys. 

PEBMEABILITY 

The usual way of exjdaining the aetk>n of a svvrvihm t ell K to say 
that the cell has selective power; (»n om* side it is batlaxl by a 
nutrient fluid originating from the bl(M>d ; at its op|if?sitt* brader it 
pours out a new fluid, the se(Tetion. d1ie staleriHiit thiif the cell 
selects from the lymi)h c‘ertain materials to make saliva or gastric jiiirr, 
and rejects others, is merely a handy way of <*xplaining in everyday 
language the final result. It doe.s not rnc»an that |)hysif4ogisls really 
think that the cell possesses .something akin to eonscaoustiess or cdinicT. 
'Fhe more one ran bring such an action into lint; with known physifiil 
laws, the nearer shall we approach the* truth. Ida* [lassage of' sitb- 
stances through cells and thi‘ir mtnnbranes <iinnot la* clue entirely to 
the forces of diffusion, osmosis, and filtration; but iiiiotli«*r facior, the* 
permeabiliiy of the cell-rnemhrane and of the* firr*to|ilasiiiic hiirfiiee, 
comfes also into play. The (fll is permeahli* siiliaafice^ 

and not to others ; it has no real choice? m to what shall pass tfirougli 
it and what it keeps back. It has been found that ciifh*rciit ions iiicalify 
the normal permeability in various directions. The electrical charge 
of the ions must be a determining factor in the passage of hulntamrs 
through the cells and its plasmatic membrane ; m ufiscl of the iioriiial 
ionic balance leads to altered permeability; hence cellular at'livity 
becomes abnormal in disease. Their conskleriitioris itiay be cxciiipli' 
fied by what is known in relation to glucose. This ^itigar k ttlwity?i 
present in the blfK>d in health, but is wholly in the plmma ; the 
corpuscles are impermeable to it, but in cliabtdes they himmm per¬ 
meable. T'hat this is not due to the mere size of the gIuc*om* itiokciili* 













I THE fiKTI*IIMlX.VriOX |>F THH fiKA(’*l‘lON OF FLUIDS .Ilf) 

MT« ivlifii wr to ili«» kiiliiry, fur in lu*alth the* renal c*ells ant 
III'ally tu gluf'osf% nnd it not until nonnal con- 

ilitiuiis art‘ in «iiabrli'h that the kiclney allow lliis suga,r 

to jidss ififii thf* urine. Xevertfieleh^i* .Hugarn witii still heavier 

Mirh HiirruM* ur galaeUise if intnifiucwl into the Ijlooci- 
‘arr’aiii htifi their %vay fail. the tirita* even in health. No naa’ct 

Nirvr' ilirory will iiri'ouni for this, and the “ loc’k aiul k(*y ” 
^uinili* a lirller e.K|ilan*itioii, 'I'he c’hernieul c*onligura,tirjn of 

file >iirro?^e iiiolf-riile is surh that it Itas the key U# unlock the* 
|iriilo|iktsiiir ikitir atid get ilirtnigh: glucose lias a diffenait eorr- 
fi| 4 iiriilioii and so canitol pass the harri<*r so long us the latter is 
ill |«’*i1eii, iieallli. 

THE DEtBEMIMATION OF THE EBACTION OF FLUIDS 

ill iiny itf|ueciiis soliiticai, if the t'oiit*eritration of hytirogen ions ((!/,) 
in iiiiild|ilied by that of hydroxyl ions tht? {>roduet,i.s (’onslant. 

Ill cli.stillt*d water at (*., tlit‘ two taineentrations urt» ecjual (K) 
Hirrefore |0 |0 7«7_ |(g h li^ ^,[^1 Holutioiw 

f^ci'cds |o and in alkaline stihuJons die reverse iibtains, but in all 
c 4 vf.-\ fill' |irotluef i^. In 

I1ie aiiioiaii of ifirii'Hation whit-li acids und<*rg<» in solution varies 
gr«%itiy. Lor irMaiice, in deciriorrnal liy<lro{‘hlork‘ acid, ill per <*ent. 
i?i ionised ; dif‘retort‘ (is oaitif tinie.s the n«>nnal and is ecjual to Id 

I Hif* figure Do-I cdif' negali%'e 4gn is usually ornittetl) is the logarithm 
to die basi* |o fit the e'firiceniratiori rif hydrfigen ions in granimes f>er 
litre, and is^criiti'^eiiiertlly expressisl as On the other hand, deed- 
I tioriiia! aertir arid is fatly dissfadated into its ions to tlie extent of 1*3 

I per mid its is 

III lli«* losiirig «#!' flic reactifin fd‘ a fluid, various indle’atfirs are 
riri|iliiyril ; tlirse utiflergff a «diarige of f'filour on thf* addition of an aedr! 

^ nr alkali, aiif! at a lortairi fifdiil an interm(*diate tint shows what is 

I tnnml the iieiifral point. I1ie fliikl, however, is only neutral to the? 

t |i»irii«iilar iiiflif.iior eiiifiloyed, anti the neutral tint does not imply 
I the I'oiif'cnfrations fif hydrogen and hydroxyl ions are ef|imk 

I Idfic'reiit iiifiif'atfirs give the soamllefi neutral point when the f!on- 

M'litralioiis of ions are widely differeni, 'FhuH a solution whkdt is 
iriitral to liftiiiis (F,, - frfp a|.iprfixiriiately) will not be so to methyl 
orange - • { approximatelyh 'Fhe range of a few indicators is given 
I be|«w: 

Mrlliyl ofitrige . 

; 'rii|ifi*r*s reiigrni 

IJliniw 

CM.I . 

Flieinil|ilit}iitifiti. 


S-lto 44 
2dlto 4*2 
rod to HO 
14 to 2*6 
B*3 to 10*0 
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The amount of decinormal soda which must be added to an acid 
fluid to render it neutral is called its “ titration acidity to the indicator 
employed. Thus normal urine, which owes its acidity partly to acid 
salts and partly to free acids, has a Ph==5, so that it will be acid to 
litmus, but alkaline to methyl orange. 

The true acidity is ascertained by combining observations with a 
large number of indicators, or by an electrometric examination of the 
fluid. It is only necessary to estimate the concentration of hydrogen 
ions; the concentration of hydroxyl ions can always be calculated, 
because, as already stated, the product of the two is a constant. 
A very convenient, rapid, and accurate method for determining 
the reaction of blood has been devised by Dale and Evans. Small 
quantities only are required. The method consists essentially in intro¬ 
ducing oxalated blood into a collodion vessel about the size and shape 
of a small test-tube. This dialysing membrane is suspended in a 
glass “ comparator vessel containing 0’85 per cent. NaCl solution. 
Dialysis is allowed to proceed for ten to fifteen minutes. The Ph 
of the dialysate is then determined by addition of a suitable indicator 
(neutral red or phenol red), and by obtaining a phosphate mixture 
whose Ph is kngwn (or can be calculated) which, with the same amount 
of indicator, gives an identical colour. The Ph of the dialysate can then 
be obtained. Means are taken to prevent loss of CO 2 during the 
estimation. The method may be modified to obtain the reaction of 
circulating arterial blood. 

The electrometric method we owe to Nernst. It is based on the 
fact that a metal electrode saturated with hydrogen, immersed in a 
liquid also saturated with hydrogen, gives rise to a difference of potential 
between the electrode and the liquid which is dependent on the con¬ 
centration of hydrogen ions previously present in the liquid. This 
concentration is calculated from the difference of potential observed. 
The method presupposes that the saturation with hydrogen referred 
to produces no change in the hydrogen ion concentration of the original 
liquid. This assumption is not always correct, especially when one 
is dealing with biological fluids; these frequently contain volatile 
acids or bases which will be partly swept out of solution by the current 
of hydrogen gas. It will be sufficient to say, without entering into 
technical details, that there are methods for overcoming this difficulty. 

MIOROCHEMICAL QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 

Certain physiological problems have so far baffled experimental 
investigation, owing to the minute quantity in which many important 
substances occur in the organs and fluids of the body. This fact makes 
it in many cases impossible to apply to them the usual quantitative 
methods of the anal^ical chemist, or to identify them, when isolated, 
by the classical methods of elementary analysis. Within recent years. 
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however, the ingenuity of many workers has been applied to the 
elaboration of microchemical and microphysical methods, which rival 
in exactness the older methods. A few of these may be mentioned 
here in outline, as the full description of experimental detail is outside 
the scope of this book. 

1. Quantitative Micro-elementary Analysis (Pregl).—^The principle 
of the method is the same as that mentioned in Lesson I. 3. 
Its application to very small quantities of material (5-10 mg.) has been 
made possible by the construction of sensitive micro-balances (Nemst, 
Kuhlmann), which allow weighings to be made with an accuracy of 
± 0*001 mg. Suitable small absorption apparatus for carbon dioxide 
and water have been constructed by Pregl. The same author has also 
worked out methods for the estimation of nitrogen in small quantities 
of organic substances depending on the principle of Dumas’s and 
Kjeldahl’s (p. 259) methods. Micro-Dumas, micro-Kjeldahl, micro¬ 
sulphur, and micro-halogen estimations have been made possible by 
the introduction of micro-filtration apparatus made out of capillary 
tubing or of platinum. 

2. Microchemical Analysis of Blood.—Bang and others have 
described methods for the volumetric estimation of glucose and sodium 
chloride in 2-3 drops (= 100 mg.) of blood, and have also indicated 
methods for the estimation of albumin, globulin, hsemoglobin, urea, 
uric acid, etc., in blood by the use of suitable micro-methods. By 
Winterstein’s method the oxygen can be estimated in 0*05 c.c. of blood. 
{See also Barcroft’s method, p. 293.) 

3. Microchemical Analysis of XJrine.—Methods for this purpose 
have been developed mainly by Folin, by means of which the total 
nitrogen, ammonia, and urea may be estimated in 1 c.c. of urine. 
Urea may also be estimated in the same small quantity by Marshall’s 
method, which makes use of the conversion of urea into ammonium 
carbonate by the enzyme urease contained in soy beans. Further, a 
quantitative gravimetric method for the estimation of urea in extremely 
small quantities has been based by Fosse on the insolubility of its 
xanthydrol compound. Folin’s microchemical method for uric acid 
has already been described (p. 266). The colorimetric method for 
the estimation of creatinine (p. 267) may also be mentioned in 
this connection. Drummond also has modified the benzidine 
method (p. 273) for the estimation of sulphur and sulphates in small 
amounts of urine. 

4c. Van Slyke’s Method for the estimation of amino-nitrogen 
(p. 236) has been converted by him into a microchemical method, which 
requires only 0*5 mg. of amino-nitrogen for analysis. 

5. Van Slyke’s Method for the estimation of COg in blood-plasma 
(p. 178) has also been converted into a microchemical method. 

^ 6. Spectrometric Methods for the estimation of cholesterol (and 
“ oxycholesterol ”) and its esters have been worked out by Lifschiitz, 
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which appear to be more trustworthy than the older colorimetr: 
methods. 

7. Micro-polarimetric Method of E. Tischer.—The usual polar 
metric method (pp. 289-291) has been converted into a micr< 
polarimetric method by reducing the diameter of the tubes used 1 
1*5 mm., and their contents to OT c.c. The specific gravity of tt 
solutions to be examined is estimated by a micro-pycnometer. Onl 
5-10 mg. of substance are necessary for an observation. 

8. Microscopic Molecular Weight Estimations may be carried oi 
by Barger’s method, which depends on the fact that equimolecuh 
solutions of different substances possess the same vapour den sit; 
The estimations are carried out in capillary tubes under the mien 
scope, and require only a few milligrammes of substance. 

9. Bertrand's Method for the estimation of reducing sugar (p. 22' 
has recently been modified to enable accurate results to be obtainc 
with quantities of glucose less than 10 mg. 

2GZ9 
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Abiuretic substances, 114 
Abrin, 156 
Absorption, 127-132 
and osmotic pressure, 308 
bands, 150 
channels of, 127 
influence of epithelium on, |128 
of carbohydrates, 128V^ • J 

of fats, 131 ^ 

of proteins, 128 

\spectra of hjemoglobin and its deriva¬ 
tives, 152, 249 
i of myohsematin, 254 
of urinary pigments, 277 
Acetaldehyde, 10, 11, 14 
Acetic acid, 12, 22, 34, 35, 94 
ester, 10, 17 

Aceto-acetic acid, 120, 213 
tests for, 211, 212 
Acetone, 15, 120, 213 
tests for, 211, 212 
Acetyl, 35 

Achroinic point, 84, 228 
Achroo-dextrin, 28, 84, 98, 228 
Acid ammonium urate, 204, 206, 264 
fermentation of urine, 204 
htematin, 248 

absorption spectrum of, 249 
hoematoporphyrin, 248 
absorption spectrum of, 249, 277 
metaprotein, 43, 85, 104, 113, 217 
potassium saccharate, 224 
sodium phosphate, 183 
urate, 204 
tide, 183 

Acidity, Nernst’s electrometric method 
for, 316 

Acidosis, 119, 177 
Acids, see under initial letters 
action on albumin, 42 
digestive power of, 233, 235 
Acini, effect of activity on, 97 
Acrolein, 33, 34 
Acrylic acid, 34 
series, 34 


Activation of enzymes, 90 

Active immunity,' 156 

Acute yellow atrophy of liver, 187, 215 

Adamkiewicz’s reaction, 41, 47, 56, 61 

Adenase, 202 

Adejiine, 64, 65, 200, 201, 202 
Adenosinej 65 
y^dipose tissue, 2, 34, 77 
Adjuncts to food, 81 
Adler’s test for blood, 135 
Adrenal cortex, fat in, 38 
Adrenaline, 117, 119 
Adsorption, 308, 313 
Aerobic micro-organisms, 86 
Aerotonometer, 163 
Agglutinating action, 158, 311 
Agglutinins, 158 
Agmatine, 117 
Air changes in lungs, 160 
inspired and expired, 160 
-pump, mercurial, 164, 292 
Alanine, 45, 46, 51, 114 
and sugar, 119 
/8-Alanine, 118 
Alanyl, 51 
-leucine, 52 
-leucyl-tyrosine, 52 
Albumin in urine, 207, 213 
estimation of, 207 
tests for, 207 
egg, in urine, 128 
Albuminates, 66 
Albuminoids, 60 
Albuminometer, Esbach’s, 207 
Albumins, 2, 42, 55, 58, 59, 216 
action of acids and alkalis on, 42 
and globulins, differences between, 59 
tests for elements in, 5, 6 
vegetable, 67 
Albumoses, see Proteoses 
Alcapton, 214 
Alcaptonuria, 214, 215 
Alcohol, 13, 81 
action on proteins, 58 
oxidation of, 14 
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Alcohol, primary, 14 
secondary, 15 
tertiary, 15 
tests for, 10 
Alcoholgel, 309 

Alcoholic fermentation of milk, 75 
of sucrose, 26 
potash, 32, 248 

Alcohols, see also under initial letters, 13 
dihydric, 15 
hexahydric, 15 
monohydric, 13 
trihydric, 15 
Alcoholsol, 309 
Aldehyde, 10, 14 
gly collie, 16 
group, 23 
resin, 11 
tests for, 10, 11 
Aldehydes, 14, 16 
Aldoses, 22 

Aleurone grains, %. 2, 28, 56 
Aliphatic series, 17 

Alkali-metaprotein, 42, 104, 113, 216, 
240 

Alkaline hsematin, 248 

absorption spectrum, 249 
hsematoporphyrin, 248 
absorption spectrum, 249 
phosphates in urine, 194 
pyrogallate, 278 
reserve of blood, 178 
tide, 183 

Alkaloid products of bacteria, 86 
Alkyls, definition, 13 
Allantoin, 202 
Allyl alcohol, 34 
Alveolar air, 170 

carbon dioxide pressure in, 172, 173, 
174 

collection of, 171 
oxygen pressure in, 171, 172 
epithelium and secretion, 172 
Amboceptor, 157 

Amide nitrogen in proteins, 52, 54 
Amines, produced by bacteria, 116 
Amino-acetic acid, see also Glycine, 17,45 
-acids, 2, 17, 44, 45, 65, 72, 114 
decarboxylation of, 116 
estimation of, 53, 235 
fate of, 129, 187 
list of, 49 
liver and, 72 
in urine, 215 
-butyric acid, 118 
-caproic acids, 45, 46 
-ethyl alcohol, 39 
-ethyl sulphonic acid, 123 
-glutaric acid, 46 


Amino group, 45 

-hydroxypropionic aci< *» 
-nitrogen, estimation 
in proteins, 53 
-oxypurine, 65, 200 
-oxypyrimidine, 50 
-propionic acid, see Al^^*** 
-purine, 65, 200 
-succinaniic acid, 46 
-succinic acid, 46 ^ 

-thio-propionic acid, 

-valeric acid, 45 
Ammonia, 2, 50, 114 
and urea, 189 
and uric acid, 199 
excretion of, 9 
in urine, 120, 190, 201» 
estimation of, 260, < 

recognition of, 6 
solution of, 295 
uses of, 190 

Ammoniacal decomposit 
Ammonium carbonate afi*! 
carbonate and urea, 1 
salts, effect of giving, 111 
sulphate on protein?^# 
232 

Ammonium-magnesium |^' 
195 


Amoeboid movement, ^^1 
Amygdalin, 30 
Amyl alcohol, 292 
Amylase, 27, 88, 110, 11^ 
in infants, 114 

Amylolytic or amylocla*«^t hn 
Anabolism, 95 
Anaerobic micro-orgaiii'^kfti 
Aneesthetics, narcotic 
Analyser prism, 286, 
Anaphylaxis, 158 
Animal foods, 70 
Anions, 92, 300 
list of, 300 
Animal starch, 29 
Anisotropic bodies, 38, 
Anode or positive pole, ftl 
Antiabrin, 156 
Antigens, 156 
and anaphylaxis, 158 
Antiseptics, 86 
Anti-enzymes, 95 
-pepsin, 106 
-ricin, 157 

-thrombin, 138, 139 
-toxin, 156 
-toxins, 106 
-trypsin, 106 
-venin, 156 
Apnoea, 172 
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Arabinose, 225 
Arginase, 91, 189, 202 
Arginine, 48, 53, 54, 91, 114, 117, 202 
fate of, 188, 189 
intravascular injection of, 188 
Aromatic amino-acids, 46, 59 
compounds, 17 
Arrhenius on electrolytes, 301 
Arterial blood, 148 
gases of, 170 

Artificial blood corpuscles, 38 
gastric juice, 100 
pancreatic juice, 240 
parthenogenesis, 301 
Ash in meat, 5 
Asparagine, 46 
Aspartic acid, 46, 114, 118 
Asphyxia, 145 

Assimilation and immunity, 157 
Asymmetric carbon atoms, 292 
Atmospheric air, 160 
Atomic weights of elements, facing 
Preface 

Atypical globulin, 253 
Autolysis, 89 
Autolytic enzymes, 89 
Avogadro’s law, 161, 305 


Bacteria, 86 
pathogenic, 158 
Bacterial action, 115, 116 
Bactericidal power of blood and lymph, 
154, 155 

Bacteriolysins, 155, 157, 158 
Bang’s method of glucose estimation, 
225 

micro-method of blood analysis, 317 
Barcroft’s blood-gas apparatus, 165, 293, 
294, 295, 296 
mercurial pump, 292, 293 
tonometer, 165 

Barger on molecular weight estimation, 
318 
Barley, 67 

Basement membranes, 61, 100 
Basic group, 48 
Bayliss on adsorption, 308 
Beans as food, 70 

Beaumont, Dr, on gastric secretion, 100 
Beckmann’s differential thermometer, 306 
Beef tea, 80, 255 
Beetroot, 26 

Bence-Jones protein, 213 
Benedict’s method of sugar estimation, 
210 ^ 
of sulphur estimation, 273 
of urea estimation, 263 
qualitative test for sugar, 19 
11 


Benedict’s solutions for sugar, 210 
for sulphur, 273 

Benedict-Lewis method for blood-sugar, 
244 

Benger’s liquor peptic us, 84 
pancreaticus, 107 
Benzene, 17 
nucleus, 17, 18 
ring, 46, 47 

Benzidine test for blood, 135 
test for sulphates, 272, 317 
Benzoates for extracting vegetable 
protein, 230 
Benzoic acid, 203 
ester, 10 
Beri-beri, 82 

Bernard, Claude, diabetic puncture, 119 
on liver glycogen, 128 
Bertrand’s method of glucose estima¬ 
tion, 226 

Bienenfeld on human caseinogen, 76 
Bile, 37, 120-125, 218 
actions of, 107, 108, 125 
amount of, daily, 121 
characters of, 121 
circulation of, 122, 125 
constituents of, 122-124 
in meconium, 127 
in urine, 212, 214, 278 
mucin of, 108, 122 
pigments, 121, 123, 182 
salts of, 121, 122 
tests for, 108, 212 
uses of, 90, 115, 124, 131 
Biliary fistula, 120 
Bilicyanin, 124 
Bilipurpurin, 124 
Bilirubin, 121, 123, 275 
Biliverdin, 121, 123 
Bi-molecular reactions, 93 
Biological test for blood, 76, 154, 159 
muscle, 254 
urine, 264 
Bitter almonds, 30 
Bi-urates, 198 
Biuret, 57, 179 

reaction, 41, 42, 56, 66, 85, 105 
cause of, 57 

“ Black-water fever,” 214 
Blood, 133-154, 217, 241-247 
agglutinating action of, 158 
amino-acids in, 129, 247 
biological test for, 76, 154, 159 
changes in lungs, 160 
clot, 137 

coagulation, 89, 133, 137-141 
experiments on, 133 
corpuscles, 137, 143-145, 279-282 
crystals, 135 
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Bloofl- gas analysis, 136, 292 
gases of, 161-179 
laking of, 144 

micro-chemical analysis of, 317 
oxygen capacity of, 136, 296 
oxygen of, I6t5 
reaction of, 169, 316 
Blood-plasma and scrum, 1, 133, 141, 
142, 143 

platelets, 137, 141 
pressure, peptone on, 243 
leech extract on, 242 
hirudin on, 243 
specific gravity of, 142 
spectroscopic examination of, 134, 247 
tests for, 136, 154 
Bone, 8, 60, 81 
composition of, 60 
corpuscles, 60 
marrow, 34, 60 
Bowman’s capsule, 182 
Boyle-Mariotie’s law, 305 
Brain, 37, 38, 109 
Bran, 78 

Bread, 67, 69, 79 
composition of, 79 
tests with, 69 
Bright’s disease, 213, 214 
Brown flour, 78 

Brown on estimation of ammonia, 261 
Brown and Morris on starch liydrolysis, 
98 

Buchner on yeast enzymes, 88 
Buckmaster on and hiemoglohin, 

169 

Buffers in blcKx!, 170 
Buffy coat, 136 

Building stones of protein, 130 
Bunge on hmmatogens, 63 
on milk, 72, 73 
Bush tea, HI 
Butter, 2, 68 
Butyl alcohol, 15 

Butyric acid, 15,27, 115, 1 HI, 119 
fermentation, 28 
Butyrin in milk, 75 


Cadavkrike, 116, 215 
Cadmium, sef Atomic Weights <if Ele¬ 
ments 

Caffeine, 81, 200 
Calcium, I, 8 
carbonate in siiliva, 97 
in urine, 203, 206 
caseinogenate, 74, 75, 230 
chloride, 60 
fluoride, 60 
Idood, 138, 139 


: Calcium oxalate in bloMd, l.'IO 
I in urine, 203, 201 

crystals, 197, ^4 
i rigor of heart, 301 

: salts and coagulaliem *4 blood, 74, 

i 138, 139 

! of milk, 74, 

staip, 33 

^ Camiihor and 'r«»lleiis’ test, 213, 225 
Canaliculi, 60 
C5ine sugar, .vcc S«cr« »si» 

(kiproic acid, 45 
Cuproin, 75 
Caramel, 20 
(‘arbamate, IH9 

I (kirbamicle, 184, or Urea 
; Carbohydrates 1, 2, 19 31, 7fb 222* 

! W 

absorption of, 128 
colloidal, 29 

! definition of, 22 
; in mu leic acid, 64 

i in prf»teiiiH, 62 

I list ob 24 
! oxidatii^n of, 161 
tests for, 19 21, 223 
uses of, 3 
( 'arholic acki, li 
in urine, 21 1 
jHiistming, urine in, 27H 
tests for, 12 

(‘arlKUi, 1, or Alondr WripJitH of KIc- 
ment.H 

atoms in albumin. 50 
daily output from lurig'n 70 
detection td, 5, H 
to nittf^gfii, ratio cd', 71 
(‘arbonales in blootl, 169 
iir urine, 194 

(kirhon dioxirle in blood, 142, 1119 
170. 172, IiH 
in red 019 

in jdmsma, 169 

pressure in riK'eol.ir idf, 172, 173 
solubility in water, till 
lenskin in blood* 170, 172 

in lissues, 174 

Carixmic oxide, ellert of 153 

formation frorii tirea., 185 
ba:mf.igi0ldn, 148,1^, *ilM, 247# 2411, 

mu 

kemoglfdiifi L|*cctrii!n, 

152, 153, 24!l 
CarlMixyl, 14* Hi, lig 
Oardiac gliuicis, HMI 
muscle, 254 
Ciirnivoroiw Idle, I2i 
(‘arotifi, 40 
Cardlagt*, 61 
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f til, m, 7.1, Sll. ‘23(1 

1, TkI, Hi, 68, 69, 73, 

„ 74. *233 

afliiifl *if rfr|iiin *»ii, 113 
4\ ;i 235 

I'fr-r, 14, ‘231 

uiu-ii.\rn, *ii 4ril4iii<iii iin 53 

-uf, 230 

I r.t . **f tht! iilkalis, 75 

ut !lir' a1|.<.,|ll 75, HI, *230 

I % in aiiri**, 203 

r^ialv'si"'. rii/yiijr 30*3 

« nasrf,4?iir. isiiH orgiiiiir, 1)1 

<tir jiriiMii til rn/vfiifH, 01 

fril, *4, |}|»,. 7, 03 

iHirlrsfi |»r«iir!ir, i»f, 02, 03 
i:fri!Ml«nr, 2H, ‘itl, m 
111 2 ti 

|rt|l|rOirIn<jj «»0 '^0. 115 

t'rolt4l rrl|t» *4 glaiiii-,, WJ^ 100 

IVirliial iift.i'fiwa, 257 

I VfrOiii'3, %U 

C36, 3H 

f ririii'Mii, 3li 

i:-rfrlstr}-v.|4fial fliiiil* 257 

III iirftr ikgrrirritltMO, 25H 
I'ii4r0f<4r, *il 
< If a Iff''* Kit* 3IM) 

I lir ir-M*, 71 

f'flr-ttiral ati*f riiriiliir 

pilifkiilOifi, *M\ 
flit Ilf «r «f ro#,yriir'^, W 

•Ifiirliift *4 ptnbfplmWf *i 
CUmmUV f4' nrivr 257 

«4 irik|#ir4ii*iio lllo 
I IrtOlirii, lemUnn 70 
I |||!|rli4rli m 71 
1112 

mpt ’rnll'f'tiV lr'3, 213, 225 

I Ii0ifftir% III iiririr, 103 

|i#^f 4iriio IH4 
2*IH 

#i»ff r <4, ft 
fwf* I 7 II 

I I. JfT humtk WrinliN <4 

I'lfiiiriil’t 

I MBUrrnHAm. 125 ^ 

I ti*4r#ii mi ir4ri|«.ii iiwliilr, 241 

t%l#fIII, r/f 1 

t 2t 3» 37» 3H, 121, 143, 210 

'J4II 
3* 3H 

»i'143 
ill 125 
ill ii»wi^v 25ll 


Cholesterol, micro-method of estimating, 

317 

of bile, 124 
ofljlood, 143 

preparation from brain, 109 
jirotectivc action of, 159 
tests for, 109 
(lioletelin, 124 
(lioline, 39 

in nerve degeneration, 258 
on bbKxl pressure, 259 
tests for, 25B, 259 
(’hoiulrin, 61 
('hondro-mucoid, 62 
(‘hondroiiin sulphuric acid, 62 
{'hfimlrosamine, 62 
('horcla tytnpani nerve, 95 
saliva, 97 

(lioroUl gland, 257 
jilexus, 257 
Chromatin, 63 

Chromttgens in urine, 18 2, 277, 278 
Chromo-proteins, 58, 62 
Chyle, lai, 132 
molecular basis of, 131 
Chyme, 121 
Ciha, 301 

Circular pokrisatitm and chemical con¬ 
stitution, 291 
Circulating protein, 187 
Circulation of bile, 122, 125 
Cirrhosis of liver, 187 
Citrates, action on blood, 133, 242 
Citric acid, 183 
in milk, 76 

Clark’s essence of rennet, 81 
Cleavage prtKlucti of digestion, 44 
of proteins, 2, 44, 45, 50, 51 
Clotting of blood, 132, 137-141 
intravaKular, 138 
Clujieine, 59 
COg bainoglolnn, 169 
(!fmgukting point, 309 
Coagulation and precipitation, 57 
ofblood, 1S7-141. 241-244, 309 
ofmilk, 68, 74, 230, 309 
of muHcle, 253, 254 
of proteins, 55, 57 
Coagulative enzymes, 89 
Cobra venom, 38 
i Cocoa* 81, 200 

: Coefficient ofsolubihty of a gas, 162 
; Coel^idents of oxidation, 176 
I table of, 177^ 

; Co-enxyme of lipase, 115 
! Co-ettxymes, 90 
i Coffee, 81, 2(K) 

j (’oftin-Ud crystals of triple phosphate* 
195, 205, 206 
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Cola nut, 81 
(k)le on uric acid, 2fi5 
Cole’s test for bile, 212 
Collagen, 43, (10 
effect of cooking on, 80 
pancreatic Juice and, 114 
Collimator of spectroscope, 140 
Colloid carl)ohydrates, salting out of, *20 
Colloidal iron, 240 
solution, 64, 309 312 
and surface tension, 311 
and suspension, 311 
Colloids, 65, 303, 309 
and diffusion, 303 
and emulsions, 116 
and ionic reactions, 92 
examples of, 309-312 
inorganic, 309 
osmotic pressure of, 308 
Colostrum, 72 
corpuscles, 72 

microscopical appearance, 73 
Combustion in body, 9 
Complement, 157 
Compounds, aromatic, 17 
found in body, 1,2 
typical organic, test for, 10, 11, 12 
Condiments, 81 
Conductors of electricity, 300 
Conp:o*red fibrin, 233 
Conjugated proteins, 68, 01, 146 
classes of, 02 
Connective tissue, 77 

ground substance of, 62 
white fibres of, 00 
(kmtinuous spectrum, 149 
Contractile tissues, Ringer on, .‘101 
Cooking of food, uses of, 79, 80^ 

Copper, 1, sef Atomic Weights of 
Elements 
albuminate, 60 
Coprosterol, 120 
Couerlie on c^rdbrote, 39 
Cream, 68, 73 
Creatase; 192 
Great inase, 192 
Creatine, 48, 89, 191, 192 
estimation of, 267 
fate on injection, 191 
in muscle, 191, 192 
in urine, I9I 
preparation of, 256 
Creatinine, 44, 187, 191 
and F'ehling’s test, 213 
and sugar, 181 
and urine nitrogen, 202 
estimation of, 207 
in urine, 191 
tests for, 181 


Creosote and 'LdleiiH’ reaction, 226 
C!roft Hill on reversilnlily of cii/,yi«rs. *,H 
(Yossesl nieoln, action of, 2H7 

Oystallin, 09 
(Tystalline lens, tSO 
('rystallisubli* proteins, 60 
(''rystallisation of proteins, 6t>, 22® 
Crystalloids, 66, .*l92, 3tHt 
Crystals from bbrnd, 24, 136, 146, Mil, 
147 

“ (kiorin *’ of Erlamlsen, 37 
(kimtive inoculaticm, 166 
Curd, OH, 74 

Curdling of milk^ OB, 73, M* 

Cyanuric add, 179 
Cycloplcrine, 69 
(System acid, 296 
Cysteine, 294, 

Cystine, 49, 63, M 
crystals, 294 

deposit in urine, 203, 2tl4, *JI0 
in keratin, 01 
in proteins, 49 
in urine, 2141, 296. 215 
HJiurce of, 296 
Cystimirb, 215 
Cytosine, 69, 01 


I)ari\ on liver enj'.ymes, 129 
on iunifio-acKis, 62 
Dale and lu’anson blood IV, 310 
Dalton-Menry law, 102, 396 
A, meaning of, 396 
A of serum, JillO 

A of *9 per cent, sodium clik^rale, 390 
Deaminases, H9, 292 
Deamination, 139 
Deamlriised iMwlies, 66, 188 
Deaminisirig i*n/ymeH, 115, 89, 2<^i 
Decalcification of liloiwl, 139, 24 L 242 
of milk, 74, 231 

Decarboxybilioti of amiiio-ackL, 110 
Decinormal acid, amiiii'irila erpilvalrnt 

r»f, 209 

Decomposiiifin prcMliicts of fills, 31 
Defences of the liody, 1*61 
Deficiency diseases, 82 

Den tint*, 119 

Deposits in tiririe* 293-*Jil 
Deioleolecitliifi and Lift 

Detection of craymeii, 

Deutero^proleose, 194, 195, 113, 217, 
232-233, 249 
ami mil, 232 
in urine, 213 

Destrin, 21, M. 29, 88, 216 

dktifiction from glycogen, 29 
tests for, 21 
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Dextro-rotatory bodies, 24 
Dextrose, see Glucose 
Diabetes mellitus, 118, 119, 213 
Diabetic coma, 119 
urine, 208-212 
Diacetin, 35 
Dialyser, 55 
Dialysis, 55, 299 
of proteoses, 232 
Diamino-acids, 48, 49 
caproic acid, 48 
nitrogen in proteins, 52 
valeric acid, 48 
Diaminuria, 215 
Diastase, 88, 227 

Diastatic enzymes, quantitative deter¬ 
mination of, 228 
Diazine derivative, 48 
Dicarboxylic acids, 16, 46 
amino-acids, 49 
Dichloracetic acid, 3H 
Diet, 70, 71, 72, 187 
tables, 71 
Dietary, 71 
Diffusion, 55, 302 
in lung, 170 
Digestion, 84, 233-241 
gastric, 84, 85 
object of, 307 
pancreatic, 107 
salivary, 84 
Dihydric alcohols, 15 
Dimethyl xanthine, 200 
Dioxypurine, 65, 200 
Dioxypyrimidine, 50 
Dipeptides, 51 
Diphtheria anti-toxin, 156 
toxin, 156 

Direct-vision spectroscope, 150, 151 
Disaccharides, 23, 26, 31 
Disintegration of leucocytes, 138 
Dissociation, 237, 300 
curve of haemoglobin in blood, 168 
in water, 167 ^ 

Disuse atrophy, chemical changes in, 257 
Di- (thio-araino-propionic) acid, 49 
Dombrowski’s method for urochrome, 
274 

Dough, 67, 69, 78, 79 
Douglas bag, 172 
Drechsel on jecorin, 40 
Dropsical effusions, mucin of, 62 
Drummond’s test for sulphates, 273, 317 
Dudley and Evans on oxyhaemoglobin, 
251 

Dulcitol, 22 

Dumb-bell crystals of calcium oxalate, 
2Q4 

of calcium phosphate, 205 

11 A 


Dumb-bell crystals of uric acid, 198, 199 
Dupre’s urea apparatus, 136, 180 
Dysalbumose, 232 


Earthy phosphates in urine, 194 
Eck’s fistula, 186 
Edestin, 67 

cleavage products of, 50 
nitrogen distribution in, 53, 54 
preparation of, 229, 230 
Egg-albumin, 33, 41, 42, 59, 77, 310 
cleavage products of, 50 
crystallisation of, 56, 229 
-globulin, 41, 42, 69, 77, 310 
mucoid, 77 

shell, composition of, 77 
white, 2, 41, 77 
antibody to, 157 
yolk, 77 

phosphatides of, 37, 39 
protein crystals in, 56 
vitamin of, 82 
Eggs, 70, 77 

Ehrlich’s side-chain theory, 157 
Einhorn’s saccharimeter, 208 
Elastic fibres, 61 
Elastin, 61 
in bone, 60 
Elastoses, 104 
Electrolytes, 92, 300 
Electrometric method of determining 
acidity, 316 

Elements, atomic weights of, facing 
Preface 
detection of, 6 
found in body, 8, 9 

symbols of, see Atomic Weights of 
Elements 

Emulsification, 33, 36, 131, 132 
Emulsion, 108 
Enamel, 60 

Endogenous metabolism, 188, 192 
uric acid, 201 
Energy from food, 70, 71 
Entero-kinase, 90, 113, 240 
Entozoa in urine, 203 
Envelope crystals of calcium oxalate, 
197, 204, 206 

Enzyme action, table of, 88 
coagulation, 57, 60 
milk curdling, 115 
Enzymes, 16, 36, 85, 86-95 
autolytic, 89 
coagulative, 89 
deaminising, 65 
detection of, 220 
diastatic, 27 
hydrolytic, 89 
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IvnzymcH, inverti»|^, *28, 88 
lipolytic or lijK)cia.slic, 88 
oxidative, 65 
pcptolytic, IIS, 202 
proteolytic or proteoclastic, 80, 202, 
22B 

tissue, 89, 202 
uricolylic, 203 
Kpiblast, 60, 01 
Epidermis, 01 

Epithelial cells in urine, 203 
mucin in, 62 

Epsom salts, taste of, 193 
Erepsin, 89, 118 
of tissues, ‘202 
Erythrocytes, 137 
Erythrodextrin, 28, 84, 98, 228 
tests for, 21 

Esbach’s albmninometer, 207 
reagent, 207 
Esters, 10 

decomposition by alkali, 93 
Estimation of albumin, 207 
of ammonia, 260, 261 
of chlorides, 268, 209 
of creatine, 267 
of creatinine, 207 

of glucose, 208-211, ‘224, 225, 220, 
244-247 

of glycogen, 222 
of lactose, 211 
of maltose, 211, 228 
of nitrogen, 259, 260 
of phosphates, 209, 270 
of phosphorus, 270, 271 
of sucrose, 211 
of sulphates, 272, 273 
of sulphur, 273, ‘274 
of urea, 180, 185, 262M4 
of uric acid, 265, 266 
ofurochrome, 275 
Ethane, 13 
Ether, 16 

Ethereal sulphates in urine, 193 
estimation of, 272 
Etherification and enzymes, 10 
Ethers, 10 
Ethyl, 13 
acetate, 10, 17, 94 
alcohol, 10, 13, 94 
chloride, 13 
mercaptan, 10 
nitrite, 17 
sulphuric acid, 16 
Euglobulin, 134 

Evans and Dudley on oxyh;emoglobin,251 
Exogenous metalK>lism, 188, ^11 
urea, 188, 189 
uric acid, 201 


Expired air, 160 
External respiration, 100 
secretion, 118 

Extirpation ofiamcreas, 118 
Extractives, 77 
of meat, HO 
of plasma, 143 
Extnuordinary ray, 280 


F,'Ki‘KH, 120, 1*27 
Falk on nerve chemislry, 250 
Fat, 1, 2, 3, 32, 34 36» 60, 09, 131 
almrpt km of, 131, 1*12 
cells, protein enveIo|H‘ of, 193 
consiitutitm of, 34 
decom|M.jHition prodiicis of, 35, 30 
estimation of, 30 
mtdting-points of, 
origin of, in bKly, 131 
f»xidaiion of, 161 
synthesis, 1^2 
tests f«?r, 32 

Fat-splitting hy lijMse, 32, 30 
Fatal temperature for enxyrnei, 94 
Fatigue pr<Klucts on respiratory centre, 
173 

hats, I, 2, 3, 70 
estimation of, 231 
of milk, 09, 75, 231 
uses of, 3 

Fatty acids, 2, 15, 32, 34, 35 
on egg cells, 301 
from t>roteins, 45, UJ> 
solvent for, 132 
tests for, 3*2, 33 
Fatty degeneration, 38 
Fatty or aliplmtic series, 17 
Feathery star erystiiL of" triple pliov. 

]»bale, 194, 295, 2<lfl 
heeding of children, 7fi 
Fehling » soliilion, 111, 209 
test, 19, 25, 69 
value of, 213 
hernientation, 86 
butyric acid, 27 
lactic acid, 27 

^ test for glucose, 19, 25, *JIM, 214 
Ferments, w Kfixyines 
Ferricyariide of r*ri oxyltii’iiifi. 

globln, 136, 132, 153, 101, 247 
Fertilisation, I^eb on, .*101 
Fibrin, 60, 85, 89, EIO, 137. 138, 212 
arid calcium, 

nitrogen, dislriliiiiton in, 54 
Fibrin ferment or thrcimbifi, 57* 138 
iwtmration #f, 133 
source of, 137 
lest for, *242 
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Fibrin filaments, fig* 21, 137 
Fibrin, gel and sol, 140 
Fibrinogen, 60, 89, 140, 142, 242 
heat coagulation of, 55, 142 
percentage in plasma, 142 
Fibrous tissue, 81 
Filtration, 303, 307, 309 
Fischer, E., on protein constitution, 
52 

Fischer’s “ I*ock and Key” simile, 91 
micro-polarimetric method, 318 
Fish spermatozoa nuclein, 63 
Fistula bile, 125 
biliary, 120 
gastric, 100 

Fixed carbon dioxide of blood, 169 
Fleischl’s hoemometer, 283 
Flour, 69, 78, 79 
brown, 78 
tests with, 69 
whole, 78 

Fluorescent screen, 251 
Fluoride blood, 242 
action of, on coagulation, 139 
plasma, 139, 242 

Fluorine, 1, see Atomic Weights of 
Elements 

Folin on creatinine, 193 
on nitrogen excretion, 187 
Folin’s method of ammonia estimation, 
261 

of creatinine estimation, 267 
of urea estimation, 264 
for total sulphates, 272 
micro-chemical method for uric acid, 
266 

test for uric acid, 196 
Folin and Denis, uric acid estimation, 
266 

Folin and Macallum’s method for uric 
acid, 266 
Foods, 68-83 

accessories to, see Vitamins 
adjuncts to, 81 
cooking of, 79 
tests for, 68-69 
Food-stuflfs, 70-72 
Formaldehyde, 14, 41, 42, 261 
method of ammonia estimation, 261 
of amino-acid estimation, 235 
reaction for proteins, 56 
Formalin, 261 
Formic acid, 11, 34 
tests for, 11 
ester, 11 

Fractional heat coagulation of muscle, 
253 

of nerve, 256 

Fraunhofer’s lines, 134, 148,151 


Fredericq on apnoea, 173 
Free caseinogen, 74, 230 
Free elements in body, 1 
Freezing-point and osmotic 'pressure, 
306 

Frog’s intestine and fat absorption, figs. 
19 and 20, 130, 131 

Fructose or Icevulose, 19, 22, 23, 25, 
31, 88, 94, 112, 216, 223 
and phenyl-hydrazine test, 223 
Functional activity and tissue respira¬ 
tion, 176 

Fundus glands, 99, 100 
of stomach, food in, 98 
Fungi in urine, 203 
Furfuraldehyde, 123 


Galactose, 22, 23, 25, 27, 39, 75, 88, 
223 

and phenyl-hydrazine, 223 
Galactosides, 37, 38, 256 
Gall-bladder bile, 121, 122 
Gall-stones, 37 

Gamgee, photographic spectra, 250, 
251 

Garrod and Hopkins on stercobilin, 
124 

method for preparing urobilin, 275 
Gas analysis, Barcroft’s apparatus for, 
293 

chemical method, 136 
Haldane’s apparatus, 297-299 
in fluid, measurement of, 163 
Gaseous exchange in lung, 170, 307 
in tissue, 170 
of organ, 177 
metabolism of body, 176 
Gases of blood, 169 
of intestine, 115 
of plasma and serum, 142 
solution of, in water, 161, 165 
Gastric digestion, experiments on, 84 
of proteins, 104 
fistula, 100 
glands, 100 
juice, 98 

acid of, 102, 239 
estimation of, 239 
actions of, 103-105 
antiseptic, 85 
artificial, 100 
composition of, 102, 103 
dog’s, 102, 103 
secretion of, 98, 100 
psychical element in, 103 
lipase, 103 
Gastrin, 112 

Gay-Lussac’s law for gases, 305 
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Gel, 309 

Gelatin, 2, 60, 61, 80, 81, 219, 234 
cleavage products of, 50 
filter, 310 

nitrogen distribution in, 54 
tests for, 43 
Gelatinisation, 43 
Gelatoses, 104 

General paralysis of the insane, 258 
Gerber’s acido-butyrometric method, 231 
Germ theory of disease, 86 
Glands, oxygen pressure in, 175 
Gliadin, 67 

cleavage products of, 50 
nitrogen distribution in, 53, 54 
Gliadiris, 67 
Globin, 59, 146 

Globulicidal power of blood and serum, 
155 

Globulin, 55, 58, 59, 60, 217 
distinction from albumins, 59, 60 
in nervous tissues, 255 
Globulins, vegetable, 67 
Globuloses, 104 
Glossopharyngeal nerve, 95 
Glucal, 64 

Gluco-proteins, 58, 62 
Glucosamine, 62 

Glucose, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 30, 31, 88, 
94, 112, 208, 216, 223 
Bang’s method of estimation, 225 
Bertrand’s method of estimation, 226 
in blood, Maclean’s micro-method, 
244-246 

estimation of, 244-246 
in urine, 213 

polarimetric estimation, 224 
isomers of, 31 
phenyl-hydrazine test, 223 
reducing power of, 28, 211 
tests for, 19, 20 
Glucosides, 29, 30, 31 
Glutamic acid, 46, 67, 114, 118 
Glutelins, 67 
Gluten, 67, 78 
tests with, 69 
Glutenin, wheat, 67 
nitrogen distribution in, 53 
Glyceric ethers, 34 
Glycerides, 34 
Glycerin, see Glycerol 
Glycero-phosphoric acid, 39 
Glycerol, 2, 15, 34, 35 
Glycerol, extract of stomach, 85 
tests for, 33 
Glyceryl, 35 

Glycine, 17, 45, 46, 51, 215 
in faeces, 125 
in globulin, 60 


Glycine in urine, 215 
Glycocholate of sodium, 121, 121^ 
Glycocholic acid, 123 
Glycocoll, see Glycine 
Glycogen, 29, 88, 98, 222,-223 
estimation of, 222 
in liver, 128 

micro-chemical detection of, 2l 
preparation of, 222 
tests for, 21 

Glycogenic function of liver, 119 
Glycol, 15, 16 
Glycoleucine, 46 
Glycollic acid, 16 
aldehyde, 16 
Glycolysis, 119 
Glycolytic enzyme, 119 
Glycosuria, 119 
Glycuronates, 214 
Glycuronic acid, 213, 225 
tests for, 225 
Tollens’ test for, 225 
Glycyl, 51 
-glycine, 51 
-leucine, 51 
Glyoxal, 16 
Glyoxylic acid, 16, 42 
and Tol lens’ test, 225 
Gmelin’s test for bile pigments, 
Goblet cells, 62 
Gooch crucible, 272 
Gordon on circular polarisation, 
Gout, 199 

Gowers, Sir William, hminac} 
279 

htemoglobinometer, 282 
Gowers - Plaldane h?emogIobi 
standardisation of, 283 
Graham on colloids,^55 
Gramme-molecular solutions, 3(1 
Granules, zymogen, 90, 241 
activity of, 97 
in gastric glands, 101 
Granulose, 28 
Grape sugar, see Glucose 
Gravimetric glucose estimation, 
Green vegetables, 81 
Gross and Fuld’s method for ci 
proteolytic enzymes, 235 
Ground substance of connective 
of tendon, 43 

Griitzner’s method for enzymes, 
Guaiacum test in blood, 135, 15 
in milk, 154 
Guanase, 202 

Guanine, 64, 65, 200, 201, 202 
Guano, 201 
Guanosine, 65 
Guanylic acid, 65 
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Guarana, 81 
Gum and emulsions, 33 
Giinzberg’s reagent, 238 
test for free hydrochloric acid, 238 
Giirber on serum-albumin crystals, 56 


H^MACYroMETER of Sir William 
Gowers, 279 

of Dr George Oliver, 281 
of Thoma-Zeiss, 280 
Hsematin, 146, 147, 248, 249 
acid, 147, 248, 249 
absorption spectrum, 249 
in ether, 249 
alkaline, 147, 248, 249 
absorption spectrum, 249 
iron-free, see Hoematoporphyrin 
Hsematogen, 63 
Hasmatoidin, 121, 147 
crystals, 121 
Hsematoporphyrin, 147 
acid, 248, 277 
spectrum, 249 
in urine, 147, 276 
spectrum of, 277 
Hsemin, 147, 154 
crystals, 135, 147 
preparation of, 135, 147 
Hzemochromogen, see Reduced Haematin 
Haemoglobin, 8, 56, 62, 134, 145, 146, 
247 

absorption spectrum, 151, 152, 249, 
250 

cleavage products of, 54, 146 
compounds of, 148, 153 
crystals, 145, 146, 251 
derivatives of, 147, 148, 247, 248 
photographic spectrum, 250 
Hsemoglobinometer of Sir William 
Gowers, 279 

of Dr George Oliver, 282 
Haldane's, 283 
standardisation of, 297 
Sahli's, 283 
Htemoglobinuria, 214 
and haemolysins, 155 
Hsemolysins, 155, 157, 159 
Haemolysis, 144 

H£emometer, von Fleischl’s, 283 
Haemopyrrol, 121, 124, 147 
Hair, 43, 61 

Haldane’s gas analysis apparatus, 297, 
299 

haemoglobinometer, 283 
Haldane and Priestley on apnoea, 173 
Haldane and Priestley, method for 
collecting alveolar air, 170 
Halogen estimation, micro-, 137 


Halogens and proteins, 66 
Hamburger on enzymes, 234 
Hamnierschlag's method for blood 
specific gravity, 284 
Haptophor group, 157 
Hardy on colloidal solutions, 311 
Hausmann on protein constitution, 52 
Haversian canals, 60 
' Hayem’s fluid, 282 
Hay’s test for bile salts, 108 
Head on apnoea, 172 
Heart, action of ions on, 301 
calcium rigor of, 301 
Heart muscle, 301 
Heat coagulation of muscle, 253 
of proteins, 57, 253, 256 
contraction in nerve, 256 
formation and muscle activity, 176 
rigor, 253 

Heidenhain on secretion of gastric juice, 
101 

Hekma on blood clotting, 140 
Heller’s nitric acid test, 207 
Hemp, 67 

Henry-Dalton law, 162, 305 
Heptoses, 23 
Herbivorous bile, 122 
urine, 183 

Herring and Simpson on pressure in 
bile duct, 121 

Heterocyclic compounds, 18 
nitrogen in proteins, 53 
nucleus, 49 

Hetero-proteose, 104, 105, 232 
Plewitt and Pickering on blood coagula¬ 
tion, 139 

Hexahydric alcohols, 15, 22 
Hexahydroxy-benzene, 26 
Hexamethylene tetramine, 261 
Hexone bases, 49, 58 
Hexoses, 23, 24 

Hill, Croft, on reversibility of enzymes, 94 
Hilum, 28 

H-ions in blood, 169, 173 
Hippuric acid, 18, 183, 203 
preparation of, 203 
Hirudin, 243 
plasma, 243 

Histidine, 48, 53, 54, 117 
Histones, 58, 59, 146 
Hofmeister on crystallisation of egg- 
albumin, 56 
Homogentisic acid, 214 
Ploofs, 61 

Hopkins on crystallisation of egg- 
albumin, 56 

Hopkins’ method for uric acid estimation, 
199, 265 
on vitamins, 82 
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Hopkins’ test for lactic acid, ‘iJlH 
test for lactic acid in muscle, 252 
Hoppe-Seyler on protein cumtK>sition, i 
44 i 

I lorclein, d7 | 

nitrogen distribution in, 53 j 

IIormoncB, 112 ! 

Horns, 61 | 

Howell on rhythmical action, 301 j 

on blood clotting, 130 j 

Human blood, identification of, 154, j 

159 ’ 

I lumin nitrogen in proteins, 54 
Hydrazone, 11, 223, 224 
Hydroldlirubin, 124, 182, 275 
I lydrocarbons, 13 
Hydrocele fluid, 141 
1 lydrochinon in urine, 27H 
I fydrochloric acid, 98 
actions of, 103 
formation of, 101 
of gastric juice, 102, 239 
tests for, 238 
0*2 per cent., 85 
Hydrogel, 309 

Hydrogen, 1, stu: Atomic Weights of 
Elements 
detection of, 5, 6 
electrode, 316 

ion concentration on respiration, 174 
Hydrolysis, 44, 104 
protein, 44, 65, 66 
Hydrosol, 309 
p'Hydroxybutyrase, 120 
/^i-IIydroxybutyric acid, 120 
detection of, 213 
in urine, 213 
I lydroxyetliylamine, 39 
Hydroxyl, 13, 14 

Hydroxylamine solution for Bang'.s 
method, 226 

a-Hydroxypentacosanic acid, 39 
Hycfroxypropionic acid, 45 
Hydruna,^ 183 
Hypertonic solutions, 306 
Hypobromite of sodium on urea, 185 
method, defects of, 262 
Hypotonic solutions, 306 
Hypoxanlhine, 65, 80, 200, 201, 202 


iMBiiirnoN, 307 

Iinidazok-amino-propionic add, 48 
Imidazolethylamine, 117 
Immune body or amlKiceptor, 157 
Immunity, 76, 154459 
and assimilation, 157 
side-diain theory of, 157 
Inactive lipase, M5 


Imlican of plants, 30, 193 
of urine, 193 
Jafie’s test 278 
t diermayer’s lest for, 278 
Indicators, 315 
range of a few, 315 
Indiffusibility of proteins, 55 
Indigo, 193 
blue, 278 
red, 278 
Indole, 47, H6 
ring, 54 
lest for, 241 

Indole-amitio-pro|>ituuc acid, 47* 114 
Indoxyl, 30, 193, 194, 278 
-sulphuric mad, 278 
Inexhaustibility of enzymes, 91 
Infection, 86 

Inflation and deflation of lung, 173 
Inoculation, curative and prolcclive, 
154 

Inorganic catalysts, 91 
colloids, 307, 311 
salts in protojiIriHin, 3 
salts in urine, tests for, 179 
amount per iliem, 268 
sulphates m urine, esllmaiion of, 272, 
273 

Inosite, m: Inositol 
Inositol, 22, 26, 26 
Inspired air, HK) 

Intensity of respiration, 176*178 
Internal respiration, 160 
secretion, 118 
Intestinal juice, 26 
reaction, 116 

Intra-cdlular en/ymes, Kt) 

-vascular coagulation, 138, 214 
inject i« ms, 156 
Inversion, 20, 26, 112 
Invcriase, 88» 94 

of hueem entericiiM, 25, 28, 8H, 112 
of yeast, 2fJ, 87, HH 
Invertebrate pigiiieni*^, M7 
Involuntary mmade, 253, 2.54 
ItMline, L H, my Atomic WeiglitM of 
Elements 

Iodoform reaction bu alco|j«|, III 
lt>nic action, JlOO, 311 
concentration, 315 
reactions, 92 
Ionisation, 101 
Ions, 92, lOl, 300 

Iron, I, 8, st-r Aloiiiic: Wcigliis of' 

KlernentH 

-free kemalin, 147 
in bile, 121, 123 
in milk, 72 

in hiemoglolan, 146, J65 
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Islets of Langerhans, 110, 118 
Iso-arnylamine, 117 
Isobutyl-a-amino-acetic acid, 46 
Iso-cholesterol, 38 
Isomerides, 22 
Isomerism, 14, 30 
stereo-chemical, 23 
Isothermic actions, 95 
Isotonic fluids, 306, 308 
Isotropic bodies, 286 


test for creatinine, 181 
for indican, 278 
Jaundice, 214 
Jecorin, 40 
Jelly, Whartonian, 43 
Juice, intestinal, 26, 112 
Junkets, 80 


Karyokinesis, 301 
Katabolism, 44, 95, 120, 187 
Katabolites, 187 
Kathode, 92 
Kations, 92 
list of, 300 

Kephalin, 37, 39, 256 
Kerasin, 39 

Keratin, 8, 43, 49, 50, 54, 61 
cleavage products of, 50 
nitrogen distribution in, 54 
tests for, 43 
Ketone group, 23 
Ketones, 15, 16 
Ketoses, 22 
Kidney, 9, 182, 186 
Kjeldahl’s method, 52 

of nitrogen estimation, 259 
micro-method, 317 

Kjeldahl-Allihn method for glucose, 
208 

Kossel on protamines, 58 
Koumiss, 75, 80 

Krogh’s aerotonometer, 163, 171 
Kllhne on precipitation of pepsin, 103 
Kyes, Preston, on amboceptor, 159 


Lacmoid, 260 

Lactalbumin, 59, 68, 74, 231 

I^actam form of uric acid, 199, 201 

Lactase, 88 

Lactation, urine in, 27 

Lacteals, 131 

Lactic acid, 2, 22, 27, 80 

and uric acid formation, 199 
fermentation, 27, 115 
from inositol, 26 


Lactic acid in gastric juice, 102, 239 
in muscle, 252 
Hopkins’ test for, 252 
in nervous tissue, 256 
organisms, 26 
tests for, 238, 252 
Lactim form of uric acid, 199, 201 
Lacto-globulin, 231 
Lactometer, 68 

Lactose, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 31, 68, 75, 
91, 112, 213, 216 
Lactose, crystals, 27 
in urine, 213 
mucic acid test for, 224 
phenyl-hydrazine test for, 223 
reducing power, 28, 211 
Lacunae, 60 
Lsevo-rotation, 24, 288 
Lsevulose, see Fructose 
Laking of blood, 144, 145 
Lanoline, 38 
Lard, 32 

Latent heat of evaporation, 312 
Lateritious deposit, 197 
Laurent’s polarimeter, 289 
Law of Arrhenius, 94 
of mass action, 101 
Laws of gases, 305 

Lead, 1, see Atomic Weights of Ele¬ 
ments 

Lecithin, 2, 7, 8, 37, 39, 121, 268 
an amboceptor, 159 
Leech extract on coagulation, 140, 242 
intra-vascular injection of, 242 
on blood-pressure, 243 
Legal’s test for acetone, 212 
Lehmann on the liquid crystalline state, 

• 38,288 
Lentils as food, 70 
Lethal dose, 156 

Leucine, 45, 46, 48, 51, 111, 114, 
240 

crystals, 45 

in urine, 187, 203, 215 
preparation of, 241 
Leucocytes, 137 

and uric acid formation, 201, 202 
in peptone blood, 140, 243 
Leucocythsemia, 202 
Leucosin (wheat), 67 
nitrogen distribution in, 53 
Leucyl, 51 
-alanine, 52 
-glycyl-alanine, 52 
Levene on yeast nucleic acid, 65 
Lewis and Benedict’s method for esti¬ 
mating sugar in blood, 244 
Lichen’s reaction for alcohol, 10, 20 
Lieberkiihn’s jelly, 66 
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Liebermann-Burcbard reaction for 
cholesterol, 109 
Liebig’s extract, 255 
Life, a combustion, 8 
characteristic sign of, 44 
Lifschiitz’s spectrometric method for 
cholesterol, 317 
Lignoceric acid, 39 
Ling and Rendle’s indicator, 209 
method for glucose, 208 
Linoleic series, 39 
Lipase, 88 

experiments with, 32 
gastric, 103 
pancreatic, 36, 90, 111 
Lipochromes, or Luteins, 40 
Lipochrome of egg-yolk, 77 
of fat, 254 
of milk, 75 
Idpoids, 2, 36 
and toxins, 159 
classification of, 37 
of cell-membrane, 145 
of egg, 77 
of milk, 75 

of nervous tissues, 37, 256, 257 
Lipolytic or lipoclastic enzymes, 88 
enzyme and hsemolysis, 159 
Liquid crystalline state, 38, 288 
Liquor pancreaticus, 107 
pepticus, 84 
sanguinis, 137 
Lithium, 1, 266 
Liver, 38 

and amino-acids, 72 
and antithrombin, 139 
and uric acid, 199 
enzymes in, 202 
fat in, 38 

glycogenic function of, 119, 128 
guanylic acid, 65 
urea formation in, 186 
Living material, 2 
membranes, 307 
test-tube experiment, 141 
Locke’s fluid, 301 
Loeb on fertilisation, 301 
on ionic action, 301 

Logarithmic curve of reaction velocity, 
93 

law of enzyme reaction, 95 
Lung, 9 

carbon dioxide exchange in, 172 
inflation and deflation of, 172, 173 
oxygen exchange in, 170 
Luteins, see Lipochromes 
Lymph formation and osmotic pressure, 
308, 309 

partial pressure of oxygen in, 170 


Lymphocytes and fat absorption, 132 
Lysine, 48, 53, 54, 215 
bacterial action on, 116 
in hsemoglobin, 54 

MacalLUm’s cobalt-nitrite test for 
potassium, 256 

Macdonald on potassium in nerve, 257 
Maclean on blood sugar, 244 
McWilliam’s test for proteins, 233 
Magnesium, 1, see Atomic Weights of 
Elements 

phosphate, in bone, 60 
in urine, 206 

sulphate, on proteins, 42, 58, 66, 69, 
134 
Maize, 67 

Malic acid, 194, 292 
Mallow, 26 

Malpighian glomeruli, 182 
Malt, 78 

diastase, 27, 93, 227 
extract, 227 
Maltase, 88 
Malting enzyme, 227 
xMaltose, 23, 24, 27, 28, 31, 84, 88, 91, 
107, 112, 211, 216 
inversion, 28 

phenyl-hydrazine test, 223 
reducing power, 28, 211 
Maly on hydrochloric acid formation, 
101 

Mammary gland, 72 
hormone, 112 
Mandelic nitrate, 30 
Manganese, 1, see Atomic Weights of 
Elements 
Mannitol, 22 
Mannose, 22 
Maquenne on inositol, 25 
Marchi method for nerve degeneration, 
257 

Marchi’s fluid, 258 
Margarine, 83 
Marrow, 60 
Marsh gas, 13 

Marshall’s urease method of urea esti¬ 
mation, 185, 262, 317 
“ Mass action,” law of, 101 
Mate, 81 
Meat, 5, 77-78 
tests with, 5, 69 

Meats, percentage composition of, 78 
Meconium, 127 
Melanin in urine, 278 
Melanotic sarcoma, 278 
Mellanby on creatine and creatinine, 
192 
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Melting-point of fats, 34 
of osazones, determination of, 223 
Membranes, living, 307 
semi-permeable, 304 
Mercurial air-pump, 292 
Mercury chlpr-iodide temperature indica¬ 
tor, 264 

Mesoblastic tissues, 60 
Metabolism, 2, 70 
endogenous, 187 
exogenous, 187 
gaseous, of body, 177 
Metaproteins, 43, 66, 216, 310 
experiments on, 42, 43 
Methsemoglobin, 148, 152, 153, 218, 
247, 249 
crystals of, 241 
in urine, 214 

photographic spectrum, 250 
spectrum of, 152, 249 
Methane, 13 
Methyl, 13 
alcohol, 14 

glucosides, a and /3, 30, 31 
glycine, 48 

guanidine acetic acid, 48 
indole, 47 
uracil, 50 

Methyl-phenyl-hydrazine test, 223 
Metschnikoffs view of phagocytosis, 
158 

Mett’s method for proteoclastic enzymes, 
234 

Meyer and Overton on narcotic effects 
of ether, 313 

Michaelis and Rona on glucose estima¬ 
tion, 244 

Micro-balances, 317 
Microchemical analysis of blood, 317 
of urine, 317 

detection of glycogen, 223 
estimation of glucose, 244 
quantitative analysis, 316-318 
Micrococcus urea, 87, 184, 205 
Micro-Dumas method of analysis, 317 
-elementary analysis (Pregl), 317 
-filtration apparatus, 317 
-Kjeldahl analysis, 317 
-organisms, 86,. 87 
action on cellulose, 89 
-polarimetric method of E. Fischer, 
318 

-pycnometer, 318 

Microscopic molecular weight estima¬ 
tions, 318 

Micro-spectroscope, 151, 247 
Milk, 36, 72-77, 230, 231 
alcoholic fermentation of, 75 
anti-body to, 157 


Milk, citric acid of, 76 
coagulation of, 74, 230, 231 
composition of, 73 
curdling enzyme, 74, 103, HI 
fat estimation in, 231 
fats of, 34, 72, 73, 75 
proteins of, 73, 74 
skimmed, 68 
souring of, 73, 75 
sugar, see Lactose 
tests with, 68 

Millon’s reaction, 41, 56, 61, 69 
reagent, 41 

Milroy on blood pigments, 248 
Mineral acids and ammonia excretion, 
190 

and fats, 36 
and proteins, 65 
compounds in body, 1, 8 
salts, action on living organisms, 
301 

Mixed saliva, 97 
Molecular basis of chyle, 131 
reactions, 92 

weight estimation, microscopic, 318 
Molisch’s test for carbohydrates, 20 
Molybdic acid solution for Neumann’s 
method, 271 
Mono-acetin, 35 
-amino acids, 47, 49 
dihydroxyalcohol, 39 
nitrogen in proteins, 52 
-carboxylic acids, 15 
Monochromatic light, 289 
Mono-hydric alcohols, 3, 13, 34, 37, 
256 

Mononucleotides, 65, 202 
Monosaccharides, 23, 24-28 
Mono-sodium urate, 198 
Mono-urates, 198 
Monoxypurine, 65, 200 
Moore on osmotic pressure of proteins, 
308 

Moore’s test for glucose, 20, 24 
Moore and Frazer on van’t Hoff’s 
hypothesis, 304 
Mdrner’s test for tyrosine, 241 
Morris and Brown on starch hydrolysis, 
98 

Mucic acid, 25, 224 
Mucin, 62, 218 
in saliva, 84, 97 
tests for, 43, 84 
Mucinogen granules, 97 
Mucinoid substance of bile, 122 
Mucoids, 61, 62 
tests for, 43 

Mucoitin sulphuric acid, 62 
Mucous acini, 97 
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Mucous cells, 96 
glands, 62, 97 
Mucus, 62 

in urine, 197, 203, 215 
Munk on fat synthesis, 132 
Murex, 198 

Murexide test for uric acid, 196, 
198 

Muscle, 77, 252-255 
cardiac, 254 
coagulation of, 253 
involuntary, 253 
pale, 254 
pigments, 254 
plasma, 252 

proteins, heat coagulation of, 253 
red, 254 
respiration, 177 
sugar, see Inositol 

Muscular activity and heat formation, 
176 

energy, source of, 186 
exercise on carbon output, 70 
on nitrogen output, 70 
Muta-rotation, 30 
Myelin, 38 
forms, 38 

Myo-hsematin, 254 
spectrum, 254 
Myosin, 2, 60, 77, 89, 252 
Myosinogen, 55, 89, 245, 253 
Myxoedema, 118 


Nail, 61 

Narcotic effect of anaesthetics, 313 
Natural emulsion, 36 
Negative effect, 138 
electrical charges, 92, 300 
Nencki on haemin, 147 
on urea formation, 189 
Nernsfs electrometric method for 
acidity, 316 

Nerve, chemistry of, 37, 61, 255-259 
degeneration, chemistry of, 257-259 
heat contraction in, 256 
Nervous system, 61 

tissues, chemistry of, 255, 256 
Nessler’s reagent, 261 
Neumann’s method for total phos¬ 
phorus, 7, 270 
Neuroglia, 61 
Neuro-keratin, 61, 256 
-stearic acid, 39 
Neutral fat, 35 
point, 315 

salts, action on carbohydrates, 29 
action on proteins, 42, 57, 58, 66, 
69, 134, 232 


Nickel, see Atomic Weights of Elements 
Nicol’s prism, 286 
Ninhydrin reaction, 237 
Nissl bodies, nature of, 256 
Nitrate of urea, 184, 185, 196 
Nitric oxide haemoglobin, .148, 153 
Nitrogen, 1, 6, see Atomic Weights of 
Elements 

amount evolved from urea, 180 
distribution in proteins, 53, 54 
estimation of, 259, 260 
excretion of, 9, 70, 187, 198 
in blood, 169 
solubility in water, 162 
tests for, 6 

Nitrogenous food, 70-72 
katabolites, 187 
lipoids, 2, 37 

Nitrous acid, action on amino-group, 
53, 236 
on urea, 185 

Non-amino nitrogen in proteins, 53, 
54 

-electrolytes, 92, 305 
-nitrogenous lipoids, 2, 37 
residue of amino-acids, uses of, 72, 
130, 188 

-protein nitrogen in blood, 143 
Norleucine, 46 
Nucleases, 65, 202 
Nuclei, 62, 63 
Nucleic acid, 62, 63 
decomposition of, 63, 64, 65 
Nuclein, 2, 8, 9, 62, 63, 64 
Nuclein metalDolism, 201, 202 
Nucleinases, 202 

Nucleo-protein, 2, 7, 8, 50, 58, 62-65, 
244, 258 

and coagulation, 138, 244 
decomposition schema, 64 
in bile, 122 

in cell protoplasm, 2, 63 
in heart muscle, 254 
in involuntary muscle, 253, 254 
in nervous tissues, 255 
in voluntary muscle, 253, 254 
intra-vascular injection of, 244 
preparation of, 63, 244 
solvent for, 63, 244 
tests for, 218 
Nucleosidases, 202 
Nucleosides, 65 
Nucleotidases, 202 
Nucleotides, 65 
Nucleus, benzene, 17, 18 
heterocyclic, 49, 50 

Nutrition of embryos and young animals, 
61 

Nylander’s reagent and test, 19, 197 
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Oatmeal, 71 

Oberniayer’s reagent for inclican, 278 
Oleates and liquid crystals, 288 
Oleic acid, 34, 35 
in nerve degeneration, 258 
Olein, 33, 34, 35 
melting-point, 34 
osmic acid test for, 33 
Oleo-margarine, 83 
Oleyl, 35, 39 
Olfactory nerve, 95 
Olive oil, 32 

Oliver’s, Dr George, hsemacytometer, 
281 

hoemoglobinometer, 282 
Opsonins, 158 
Optimum diet, 72 
temperature of enzyme action, 93 
Orcin reacti 9 n for pentoses, 225 
Ordinary ray, 285 
Organic catalysts, 91 
chemistry, 8 
phosphates in urine, 270 
radicals, 13 

Organs of excretion, 9, 308 
Ornithine, 48, 91, 202, 215 
bacterial action on, 116 
fate of, 189 
Osazones, 223 

Osborne on milk coagulation, 75 
Osmic acid test for fat, 33, 34, 09, 
132 

Osmium, see Atomic Weights of Elements 
Osmosis, 55, 299 
Osmotic pressure, 144, 303-309 
and freezing-point, 306 
and partial pressure of gases, 305 
calculation of, 305 
determination of, 300 
of 1 per cent, sucrose, 306 
of solutions, comparison of, 306 
physiological applications of, 306 
Ossein, 60 

Ovarian cyst fluid, 62 
Overton on lipoids, 36 
Ovo-miicoid, 62, 77 
Ox bile, 108, 122 

Oxalate of calcium in urine, 197, 204, 
206 

of calcium crystals, 204 
of urea, 184, 185 
Oxalated blood, 138, 139, 242 
milk, 68, 74, 231 
plasma, 139, 242 
Oxalic acid, 16 
tests for, 12 
Oxidases, 89, 120, 202 
in spermatozoa, 302 
Oxidative enzymes, 89 


Oxy - cholesterol, micro - method of 
estimation, 317 

Oxygen, 1, see Atomic Weights of Ele¬ 
ments 

capacity of blood, estimation of, 136, 
296 

in blood, 142, 165-169 
in solution in blood, 165, 166 
in nnsaturated blood, estimation of, 
296 

interchange in lung, 170, 171 
pressure in alveoli, 170, 171, 172 
in glands, 175 
solubility in water, 161 
tension in arterial blood, 169, 170, 171 
in tissues, 168 
want, 171, 173 

Oxyhsematin, 147, see also Haematin 
Oxyhoemoglobin, 145, 148, 247 
absorption spectrum of, 152, 249 
crystals, 136, 145, 146, 241 
dissociation curve in blood, 168 
in water, 166, 167 
estimation of, 146, 282-284 
in muscle, 254 
in urine, 214 

photographic spectrum of, 250^ 
preparation of pure, 251 
Oxyntic cells of gastric glands, 100-102 
Oxyphenyl, 47 
/-Oxyphenyl-alanine, 47 
Oxyphenyl-ethylamine, 117 
Oxyproline, 49, 63, 54 


Pai.k muscle, 254 
Palmitic acid, 34, 35, 36 
Palmitin, 34, 36, 75 
melting-point, 34 
Palmityl, 35 

Pancreas, extirpation of, 118 
grafting of, 118 
internal secretion of, 118, 119 
nerves of, 112 
structure of, 110 
Pancreatic digest, 240 
digestion, 85, 107, 108,,240 
hormone, 119 

juice, 27, no, 111, 239-241 
actions of, 113-115, 240, 241 
artificial, 110 

characters and composition of, 110, 
239 

regurgitation into stomach, 103 
secretion of, 111-113 
lipase, 90, 114 

secretion, demonstration of, 239 
Para-mucin, 62 
-myosinogen, 60, 252, 253 
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Parasites, gastric juice on, 80 
Parasitic worms and anti-trypsin, 106 
Parietal or oxyntic cells of fundus glands, 
100, 101, 102 
Parotid gland, 95 
saliva, 97 

Partial pressure of a gas, 162 
of oxygen in tissues, 171 
Passive immunity, 156 
Pasteur on circular polarisation, 291 
Pathogenic bacteria, 158 
Pathological urine, 207 
pigments of, 278 
Pauli on ionic actions, 311 
Pavloff on entero-kinase, 90 

on secretory nerves of stomach, 102 
on rennin, 103 
on succus entericus, 112, 113 
Pavy on fate of liver glycogen, 128 
on carbohydrate radical in proteins, 
62 

Pavy’s solution for glucose estimation, 

210 

Peas, 70 

Penicillium and circular polarisation, 291 
Pentoses, 23, 64 
tests for, 224, 225 

Pepsin, 88, 89, 90, 98. 101, 102, 103 
-hydrochloric acid, 90, 102 
on polypeptides, 114 
precipitation of, 103 
Pepsinogen, 90, 101 
Peptic activity, estimation of, 233-235 
digestion, 103-106 
exercises on, 85 

Peptolytic or peptoclastic enzymes, 89, 
91, 113 

Peptone, 45, 52, 57, 66, 89, 104, 105, 
217, 240 
blood, 138, 243 

commercial, exercises on, 42, 232 
effect of intra-vascular injection of, on 
blood pressure and leucocytes, 243 
in urine, 213 
and pus, 213 
nature of, 66 
plasma, 138, 243 
precipitants for, 105, 232, 233 
tests for, 41, 42 
Peptonuria, 213 
Perfect foods, 70, 72 
Peristalsis in stomach, 98 
Permeability, 314 
Peroxidase of milk, 154 
Pettenkofer’s test for bile salts, 108, 123 
Pfluger’s method of glycogen estimation, 
222 

Phagocytes and bacteria, 155, 158 j 

Phenaceturic acid in urine, 211 j 


Phenol, 18, 116, 194 
-phthalein, 32, 33, 315 
test for blood, 136 
tests for, 12 
Phenyl, 46 
-alanine, 46 

intra-vascular injection of, 131 
-hydrazine test for sugars, 28, 214, 
223 

-phthalein, test for, etc., 194 
-sulphate of potassium, 194 
Phloridzin, 119 
diabetes, 119 

Phlorpglucinol reaction for pentoses, 225 
Phosphate, stellar, 205, 206 
triple, 205, 206 

Phosphates, alkaline, in urine, tests for, 
179 

deposits in urine, 197, 203, 205, 206 
tests for, 206 

earthy, in urine, estimation of, 270 
tests for, 179 
in urine, 194, 195 
daily amount, 195 
estimation of total, 270, 271 
origin of, 9, 193, 195 
Phosphatides, 37-40, 144, 256 
Phospho-molybdic acid, 271 
-proteins, 58, 61 
importance of, 61 

Phosphorus, 1, 7, 8, see Atomic Weights 
of Elements 

estimat ion of total, 270, 271 
in nerve degeneration, 257 
in serum globulin, 61 
Phospho-tungstic acid, 52, 266 
solution, 266 
Photographic spectra, 250 
Phrenosin, 39 
Phrenosinic acid, 39 
Phyllo-porphyrin, 147 
Physiological chemistry, 1 
compounds, tests for elements in, 5-7 
tests for, 216-220 
salt solution, 144, 306 
Phyto-cholesterols, see Phytosterols 
Phytosterols, 38, 126 
Pickering and Hewitt on blood, 139 
Picramic acid test for glucose, 24, 25 
Picric acid, 12, 24 
Pigment of muscle, 254 
of urine, 274-278 
absorption spectra of, 277 
of red corpuscles, 145-147 
Pilocarpine injection on zymogen gran¬ 
ules, 241 

Piotrowski’s reaction, 41, 58 
Placenta, putrefaction of, 116 
Plain muscle, 253, 254 
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Plane of polarisation,-rotation of, 288 
Plane-polarised light, 286 
Plasma of muscle, 252 
blood, composition of, 141 
citrate, 242 
exercises on, 133 
fluoride, 242 

gases of, 142, 148, 161-169 
leech extract, 138, 242 
magnesium sulphate, 133, 134 
oxalate, 133, 242 
peptone, 243 
preparation of pure, 141 
proteins of, 142, 143 
sodium sulphate, 133 
Poisonous proteins, 86 
Polarimeters, 25, 289 
of Laurent, 289 

Polarimetric estimation of glucose, 224, 
291 

Polarisation, circular, 288, 291 
of light, 284 
Polarised light, 24, 286 

action of carbohydrates on, 289 
proteins on, 56, 289 
Polariser prism, 286, 290 
Polarising microscope, 288 
Polished rice and beri-beri, 82 
Polynucleotides, 65 
Polypeptides, 45, 51, 66, 89, 91, 114 
Polyphenols, 266 
Polysaccharides, 23, 28, 88 
tests for, 20, 21 

Popielski on pancreatic secretion, 111 
Pork, indigestibility of, 77 
Portal vein, 120 

Positive electrical charges, 92, 300 
phase in clotting, 137 
Potash, alcoholic, 32 
Potassio-mercuric iodide, 232 
Potassium, ], 8, see Atomic Weights of 
Elements 
caseinogenate, 74 
emission spectrum of, 149 
ferricyanide on oxyhsemoglobin, 164, 
294 

ferrocyanide in phosphate estimation, 

^0 

in tissues, detection of, 256 
-indoxyl sulphate, 193, 194 
oxalate in ammonia estimation, 261 
palmitate, 36 

permanganate solution, 226 
thiocyanate, 84, 97 
solution for chlorides, 268, 269 
Potatoes, 71 “ 

Potato-starch, 20 
Precipitants of proteins, 57 
Precipitation, 57 


Precipitins, 76, 159 
specificity of, 159 

Pregl on micro-elementary analysis, 317 
Pressor bases in urine, 117 
Primary alcohol, 14 
oxidation of, 14, 15 
propyl alcohol, 14 
proteoses, 104, 105, 113, 232 
salts of uric acid, 198 
Principal cells of gastric glands, 100 
Prisms in direct vision spectroscope, 150 
Pro-amylase, 113 
Proline, 49, 53, 54 
Prolipase, 113 
Propeptones, see Proteoses 
Propionic acid, 45, 46 
aldehyde, 14 
Propyl alcohol, 14 
ketone, 15 

Pro-secretin, 111, 239 
Prosthetic group in proteins, 62 
Protagon, 38 
Protamines, 58j 59, 63 
Protective inoculation, 154 
Protein hydrolysis, 65 
metabolism, 44, 187 
-sparing food, 61 

Proteins, 1, 2, 5, 8, 41-67, 70, 80, 83, 216 
absorption of, 128 
chromo-, 62 
classification of, 58 
cleavage products, 45-54, 72, 129 
coagulated, 57 

colour reactions of, 41, 42, 56 
composition of, 2, 44 
conjugated, 61 
crystallisation of, 56, 229 
definition of, 44 

digestion of, by gastric juice, 85, 104 
by pancreatic juice, 107, 113, 114 
flocculent precipitate of, 309 
gluco-, 62 

heat coagulation of, 41, 55 
in pathological urine, 213 
nitrogen distribution in, 53, 54 
nucleo-, 62 

of blood-plasma, 133, 142, 143 
of milk, 73, 74 
of muscle, 252-254 
of serum, 133, 142 
osmotic pressure of, 308 
phospho-, 61 
precipitants of, 41, 57 
putrefaction of, 116 
salting out, 57, 58 
sclero-, 60 
separation of, 233 
solubilities of, 54, 55 
tests for, 41-43 
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Proteoclastic enzymes, 89 
activity of, 

Proteolytic enzymes, 89 
Proteoses, 42, 45, 5;^ ^7, 99, 89, 104, 
113, 216, 217, 2:^2 
in urine, 213 

intra-vascular injection of, 129, 243 
separation of, 233 
Pro-thrombin, 90, 139 
Protoncs, 58 
Protoplasm, 2 

and surface tension, 312, 313 
chemical structure of, 2 
substances in, 2 
Proto-proteose, 104, 105, 232 
Protrypsinofjen, 113 
Pseudo-globulin, 134, 253 
-mucin, 62 

Pseudopodia formation, 312 
Ptomaines, 80 

Ptyalin, 27, 84, 88, 91, 97, 98 
Pulmonary ventilation, 174 
Pulses, 79 

Pump, mercurial air-, 292 
Puncture cliabetes, 119 
Purine, 65, 200 
l)ases, 50, 01, 63, 64, 200 
Purpurate of ammonia, 190 
Pus in urine, 203, 206, 214 
tests for, 214, 219 
Putrefaction, 1, 27, 80, 110 
Putrescine, 110 
in urine, 215 

Pycnometer, Schmal/As capillary, 284 
micro-, 318 

Pyloric glands, 99, 100 
Pyridine, IB 

Pyrimidine bases, 49, 50, 03, 01- 
ring, 49 

Pyrocatechin in urine, 278 
l^yrrol, 18, 224 
ring, 47 

Pyrrolidine-carboxylic acid, 49 
derivatives, 49 


Quadriuratks, 199 
Quantitative estimation of albumin, 207 
of ammonia, 200 
of chlorides, 208 
of creatine, 267 
of creatinine, 267 
of enzymes, 2^13-235 
of fats in milk, 2.31 
of glucose, 208-210, 224-227, 244-246 
of glycogen, 222 
of lactose, 211 
of maltose, 211, 228 
(if nitrogen, 259 


(Jaantitative estimatiem of phosphates, 

209 

of phos|4iorus, 270 
of sucrose, 211 
of sulphates, 272 
of sulphur, 273 
of urea, 179, 262 
of uric acid, 205, 200 
of urochrrmie, 275 

(^)uantity and tension of gas in bhKKl, 104 
(Jluartz, influence on light, 290 
use in j)olarimeter, 2110 


Rackmic acid, 291 
Kamsden on milk fat, 75 
Rancid oil, 

Range of iiulicators, 315 
Ranke’s diet, 71 
Reaction of Idood, 169 
of fluids, determination f»f, 315 
velocity, 92 

Reactions of first order, 92 
of second order, 93 
Receptor groups, 157 
Red bloou corpuscles, 143 
composition of, 144 

Red corpuscles, enumeration of, 27H^*M2 
action of reagents on, 144 
pigment of, 145 
estimation of, 282 2H4 
R(mI muscle, 254 
Reduced luematin, M7, 24H 
absorption spectrum, 249 
ha-moglobin, .nr I hemoghdn'ii, 135 
Rcflucing action of buitiini, 

34 

agents, 148 
power of sugars, 211 
sugars, estimation cjf, 219, 211, 224- 
227, 244-240 
ReduclascH, 89 

Reeves on vegetulile protein, 2,30 
Reflex action (salivaI, ihl 
Reid, Weymouth, on ahHor|ilioii, 311 
Rennet, 57, 08, 73, 74 . 77. 89, HH, I9JL 
2 : 40 , 231 

Resin, aldehytle, 1 1 
Respiration, chemistry of, 100 
external, 100 
intensity of, 177, 178 
internal or liHstie, 100. 175 
normal chemical siirntilti.s for, 1 74 
regulation of, 173, 174 
Respiratory centre, 174 

effect of blood gases on, 173, 174 
effect of ncrvifi on, 174 
oxygen of fweiiioglol.iir!, 148 
pigments, 145, 165 
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Respiratory quotient, 161 
effect of diet on, 161 
Reversibility of enzyme action, 94 
Rhythmical action, Howell on, 301 
«?-Ribose, 64, 65 
Rice and gliadin, 67 
Ricin, 156 

Rigor mortis, 80, 89, 253 

scheme of changes in, 253 
Ringed amino-acids, 49 
Ringer on contractile tissues, 301 
Roafs method of comparing proteolytic 
activity of enzymes, 233 
Rollett’s absorption spectra of haemo¬ 
globin, 151 

Rose’s reaction for protein, 41, 58 
Rosenheim’s formaldehyde reaction, 41 
test for sulphates, 273 
Rotation of plane of polarisation, 288 
Rotatory power, specific, 290 
Rothera’s test for acetone, 212 


Saccharic acid, 25, 224 
sugars yielding, 224 
Saccharimecer, Einhorn’s, 208 
Laurent’s, 289 

Sahli’s hsemoglobinometer, 283 
St Martin, Alexis, fistula of, 100 
Salicin, 30 

Salicylic acid in urine, 211 
and Tollens’ test, 225 
alcohol, 30 

Salicyl-sulphonic acid, use of, in separa¬ 
tion of proteins, 233 
Saliva, 27, 43, 95 
action of, 98 
composition of, 97 
tests with, 84 
Salivary corpuscles, 97 
glands, 95-97 

nerve supply of, 95 

Salkowski’s reaction for cholesterol, 109 
Salmine, 59 

Salt solution, physiological, 144 
Salted blood-plasma, 133, 138 
muscle plasma, 252 
whey, 69 

Salting out colloid carbohydrates, 29 
proteins, 29, 68, 66 
Salts of blood, 143 
of milk, 75' 
of urine, 192 

Sampling tube, Haldane’s, 170 
Saponification, 32, 36, 114, 131 
Saponin, 159 
action on egg cells, 301 
Sarco-lactic acid, 175, 252 
in nerve, 256 


Sarcolemma, 61 
Sarcosine, 48, 191 
Scatole, 47, 116 

Schafer on fat absorption, 130, 131 
Schiff on circulation of bile, 122, 125 
on the biuret reaction, 57 
Schiff’s test for uric acid, 196 
Schizomycetes, types of, 87 
Schldsing’s method of ammonia estima¬ 
tion, 260 

Schmalz’s capillary pycnometer, 284 
Schmidt on salts of plasma, 143 
Schmidt’s method of thrombin pre¬ 
paration, 143 

Schroder’s experiments on urea forma¬ 
tion, 189 

Schiitz’s law of enzyme action, 95, 234 
Schryver’s method for obtaining vege¬ 
table protein, 230 
Sclero-proteins, 58, 60 
Scott on regulation of respiration, 173,174 
Scurvy, 82 
Sebum, 38 

Secondary alcohols, 15 
oxidation of, 15 
propyl alcohol, 15 
proteose, 104 
salts of uric acid, 198 
Secretin, 111, 112 
preparation of, 239 
Secretion, external, 118 
internal, 118 
of gastric juice, 98 
of pancreatic juice, 111 
of oxygen in lung, 171 
in swim bladder, 171 
of saliva, 95 

Sediments in urine, table of, 206 
Seeds, proteins in, 67 
Semi-normal potassium bichromate, 267 
permeable membranes, 304 
Serine, 45, 46 
Serous alveoli, 96 
gland, 95 

Serpent’s urine, 264 
Serum, 55, 141'143 
agglutinating action of, 158 
Serum albumin, 59, 134, 142 
cleavage products of, 50 
crystallisation of, 56, 229 
heat coagulation of, 55 
bactericidal action of, 155, 156, 157 
gases of, 142 

globulicidal action of, 155, 156, 157 
Serum globulin, 60,134, 142 
cleavage products of, 50 
coagulation of, 55 
phosphorus in, 61 
tests for, 134 
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Serum, gluco«e in, eHtirnation of, *244-240 
lutein, ISS 
proteins, 142 
separation of, 134 
tests for, 133, 134 
Sbam feeding, 103 
Sheep*s-wool fat, 38 

Sherrington’s solution for leucocytes, *281 
Side-chain theory of immunity, 150, 157 
Silicic-acid filter, 310 
Silicon, 1, .fe'c Almnic Weights of Elements 
Silver, see Atomic Weights of Elements 
nitrate solution for estimating chlo¬ 
rides, 268 
Skatole, MO 
Skatoxyl, 278 
red, 278 

Skimmed milk, 08, 73 
Skin, 9 

Smoky urine, 214 
Snake poisoning, 156 
venom, 80 
nature of, 156 

Soaps, 33, 36, Ml, 114, 121 
emulsifying action of, 115 
Sodium hydrosulphite, 135, 148 
Sodium, 1, 8, see Atomic Weights of 
Elements 

carbonate in blood, 109 
caseinogenate, 74 
cliloridc, action on fibrinogen, 142 
on deutero-proteose, 2,32, 233 
on nucleo-proteins, 63, 244 
emission spectrum of, 149 
hypohromitc solution, 180 
action on urea, 185 
method for urea, 180 
defects of, 202 

phosphate ami alkali-metaprotcin, 43 
acul in urine, 183 
sulphate plasma, 133 
Sol, 309 

Solar spectrum, 149 

Soluble starch, 28 

Solution affinities and diffusion, 313 

Solutions, 302 

Sorbitol, 22 

Sorensen’s metliod of comparing 
enzymes, 235 
Suret’s land, 251 
Soup, 81 

Souring of milk, 75, 80 
Soy beans, 185, 262, 317 


Specificity of enzymes, 65, 90 
Spectra of bIof#d pigments aiitl deiL’a- 
tivcH, l‘W, 150-153, 247-251 
photogra|ihir, of ha,*moglciliifi, 250 

of methivinoglohin, 249 
of oxylucmoglolun, 2411 
of urinary pigments, 277 
Spectrometric method for «‘hfi!esterol 
estimatitm, 317 
Spectroscope, 148* 150 
S[mrmatozai, 58, 63 
action on egg-cell, 301 
in urine, 5^)3 
Spluero-crystals, 40 
Sphingo-myelin, 37, 40, 256 
Sphingosine, 38 
Spirometer, 172 
Spleen hormone, 113 
Splitting process, 94 
Spires, 8fl 
Stalagnuimeter, 313 

Stannous compound of bloot! pigment§, 
248 

Staphylococcufi and peptoniirm, 213 
Starch, 2, 27, 28, 80, 88, 92, M, 216 
action of diastiiM? (nmlt| on, 
ccUulosc*, 28 
grains, 28 
granulose, 28 
Hidivary digestion of, 98 
Starch, soluble, 28 
tests for, 20 

Starling fin osmotic pressure of proteins, 
3ftH 

Starling and Oayliss on secretin, 111 
Stearir’ acid, 33, 34, 35 
Stearin, 34, ,'15 
Stpar^’l, 35 

Stein s mi*th«Mi for Irejnoghdisii erystafs, 

145 

Stellar phosphates in urine, 191, *315. 2<I6 
Sfercobilm, 124, 182. 275 
Stereo-ehemiail isomerisin, 23 
Stewart's ilietary. 71 
Stimulants. HI 
Stokes’s reagent, 135, 148 
Stomach glandH, 99, lott 
secr«‘titm of, 101 
SUirine, 59 
Sublingual gland, 97 
saliva, 97 

Submaxillsry glaml, 96, 97 

saliva, 97 


Specific gravity of lilocxi, esiiniiaion of, ■ Substrali*, 88. fL 91, 229. •MS 
^34 SuccHs rriirricys, 211, fi'*, 112 

of milk, 72^ Sucrose, 23, 2S, 91, 91, 2111, ® 

of urine, 183 constitiitiomil lormula oL 31 

oxygen cap^oy of hicmoglobin, 105 esiimaiitm of, 211 

rotatory power, 290 in yrir,e, 211 
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Sucrose, inversion of, 26 
tests for, 20 
Sudan III. fat stain, 34 
Sugar of blood, 128, 143 
estimation of, 244-247 
of urine, 213 

confirmatory tests for, 214 
estimation of, 208 
Sugar-cane, 26 
Sugar maple, 26 
Sugars, 23-28 

phenyl-hydrazine, test for, 22^3 
reducing, 19 

Sulphates in urine, 9, 192, 19.3, 

272-274 

amount per diem, 193 
and urea excretion, 193 
estimation of ethereal, 272 
inorganic, 272 
total, 272 

Sulphonal poisoning, urine in, 276 
Sulphur, 1, 9, see Atomic Weights of 
Elements 

in urine, estimation of total, 273 
micro-estimation of, 317 
tests for, 6, 7 
Sulphuric acid, 44 

Superheated steam, action on fats, 36 
on proteins, 65 
Suprarenal, removal of, 118 
Surface tension, 312 
and bile, 132 
measurement of, 313 
Suspending medium, 33 
Suspension, 54, 311, 312 
Sweetbreads and uric acid, 201 
Swim-bladder, secretion in, 171 
Symbols of elements,IVeface 
Sympathetic nerve, 95 
saliva, 97 

Synthesis of proteins in intestine, 129 
in tissues, 129 

Synthetic process (enzyme action), 94 


Tannin, 81, 232 
Tapetum, 201 
Tapeworms, 80 
Tartaric acid, 194 

and circular polarisation, 291 
Taurine, 205 
in faeces, 125 
Tauro-carbamic acid, 125 
Taurocholate of sodium, 122, 123 
Taurocholic acid, 123 
Tautomerism, .30, 199 
Tchistovitch’s experiments, 159 
Tea, 81, 200 

Teichmann’s crystals, 146 


lemperature indicator in Folin’s method, 
264 

i 'I'endo-mucoid, 62 
i Tendon, 43 

' Tension of carbonic dioxide in blood, 172 
of gas in fluid, 161 
: ■ ineasiirement of, 163 
: of gases in tissues, 172 

I of oxygen in blood, 172 

i Terpene series, 37 
; Tertiary alcohol, 15 

alcohols, oxidation of, 15 
i Testis, 244 
i removal of, 118 
i Tetra-peptides, 52 
; Tetroses, 2.3 
Thcinc, 81 

Theobromine, 81, 200 
Theophylline, 200 
Thoma-Zeiss hajinacytometer, 280 
Thoracic duct, 131 
Thrombin, 89, 90, 138-141, 143 
I)rcparation of, 133 

Schmidt’s, method of preparation, 143 
Thrombogen, 90, 139 
Thrombokinase, 90, 139 
Thrombo-plastin or kinase, 90 
Thiulichum on protagon, .39 
Thymine, 50, 64 
Thyroid, 8 
removal of, 118 

Tin, 139, .sw Atomic Weights of Elements 
Tissue enzymes, 65, 191 
fibrinogen, 244 
metabolism, 187-190 
Tissue protein, 187 
respiration, 160, 175, 176 
I Tissues, functional activity of, 307 
gaseous exchange in, 171 
Titration acidity, .316 
Tollens’ test for glycuronic acid, 225 
Tomes on enamel, 60 
Tonometer, Barcroft’s, 165 
Tonsils, 97 
Tooth, 9 

Topfer’s test for hydrochloric acid, 238 
Tfirricellian vacuum, 148 
Toxins, 38, 156, 159 
mode of action, 157 
Triacetin, 35 
Triliromo-phenol test, 12 
Tricbinje, 80 

Trichloracetic acid in the preparation of 
proteins, 233 

Tfihydric alcohols, 15, 35 
Trimethylarnine in nerve degeneration, 
25B 

Trimethyl-xanthine, 200 
Triolein, 35 
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Trioses, 23 
Trioxypurine, 65, 200 
Tripalmitin, 35 
Tripeptides, 52 

Triple phosphate, 195, 197, 205, 206 
Tristearin, 35 
Trivalent ions, 300 
Trommer’s test, 19, 24, 69 
Tropseolin test for hydrochloric acid, 238 
True acidity of urine, 316 
Trypsin, 89, 90, 110, 113, 114, 240 
Trypsinogen, 90, 110, 113, 240 
Mellanby and Woolley on, 113 
Tryptic activity, estimation of, 233-235 
Tryptophane, 46, 47, 53, 54, 61, 114 
intra-vascular injection of, 131 
test for, 240 

Tubulo-racemose gland, 110 
Tunicates, cellulose in, 29 
Tyndall phenomenon, 311 
Tyrosine, 18,46, 47, 61, 111, 114, 241,242 
crystals, 47 
in urine, 203, 20f 
intra-vascular injj 
preparation of, 
tests for, 241 
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U FFELMAnn’s reaction for lactic acid, 238 
reagent, 238 

Ultra-microscopic observation, 311 
Umbilical cord, 43 
Uncooked starch, ptyalin and, 98 
Unimolecular reactions, 92, 94 
Unpeptonised proteins, bile on, 108 
Unsaturated bodies, 34 
Uracil, 50, 64 
Uraemia, 186 

Uranium solution, standard, preparation 
of, 269 

and phosphoric acid, 269 
Urate, acid ammonium, deposit of, 203, 
204, 206 

acid sodium, deposit of, 203, 204, 206 
Urates, 198, 199 
a and form of, 199 
and Fehling’s test, 213 
deposit in urine, 197, 203, 204, 206 
Urea, 2, 9, 44, 91, 184-190, 202, 206, 219 
characters and composition of, 184 
compounds of, 184 
decomposition of, 184, 185 
estimation of, by hypobromite, 180, 185 
Benedict’s method, 263 
Folin’s method, 264 
urease method, 262, 317 
mode and site of formation, 186-190 
nitrate, 184, 185 
formation of, 196 


Urea oxalate, 184, 185 
formation of, 196 
preparation of, 262 
quantity excreted, 183, 185 
tests for, 179, 262 
Urease in soy beans, 185, 262, 317 
Uric acid, 64, 198-203, 219 
amount excreted, 199 
characters of, 198 
crystals of, 199 

deposit in urine, 197, 203, 204, 206 
estimation of, 199 
Folin and Macallum’s method, 266 
Folin-Schaffer method, 265 
Hopkins’ method, 265 
in blood, estimation of, 266 
lactam form, 199, 201 
lactim form, 199, 201 
preparation from urine, 198 
preparation of pure, 264 
primary salts of, 197 
secondary salts of, 197 
tests for, 196, 197 
icolytic enzyme, 203 
^Ulina potus, 183 
Urinary calculi, 204 
Ideposits, 203, 206 
tine, 9, 179-215, 219, 259, 278 
albumin in, 207, 213 
estimation of, 207 
amino-acids in, 187, 215 
in normal, 215 
amount, 182 
bile in, 212, 214, 275 
blood in, 214, 276 
blood pigment in, 214 
characters of, 182 
chlorides of, 193, 268 
chromogens of, 277 
composition of, 183-184 
formation of, 182 
and osmotic pressure, 307 
inorganic constituents of, 9, 192, 268 
'micro-chenijioal analysis df, 317 
pathological, 207-215 
peptone in, 213 

p^sphates of, 9, 194, 195, 269-271 
pigments of, 274-278 
pressor bases of, 117 
sulphates of, 9, 193, 272-274 
tests for, 179, 196 
Urinometer, 183 

Urobilin, 124, 182, 183, 214, 275, 276 
absorption spectrum, 277 
acid, 276 

absorption spectrum of, 277 
preparation of, 275 
Urobilinogen, 182, 275 
Urochrome, 183, 274 





